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PART  I 

CLIMBING  SANGAI 


CHAPTER  I 

STARTING  ON  A  MAD  ADVENTURE 

It  was  all  my  fault,  but  stories  of  water-pipes  laid  on 
in  every  room  of  the  hotel  and  an  orchestra  of  five  pieces 
that  played  at  meals,  sounded  so  alluring  when  they  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Senor  Gomez,  that  I  had  been  deceived 
into  thinking  the  “  Londres  ”  was  the  one  and  only  estab¬ 
lishment  of  its  kind  in  Guayaquil.  In  some  respects 
that  was  not  far  from  the  case,  but  not  in  any  sense  which 
I  had  been  led  to  believe.  The  proprietor,  whose  rounded 
figure  suggested  a  well-upholstered  chair,  made  a  point 
of  boarding  every  passenger  steamer  that  dropped  anchor 
in  the  Guayas  Estuary,  and  in  the  best  language  at  his 
command,  persuaded  many  an  unsuspecting  visitor  to 
patronize  his  establishment. 

Of  course,  he  never  had  any  idea  of  wantonly  deceiving 
the  many  who  sought  shelter  under  his  galvanized-iron 
roof,  because  it  was  a  fact  that  water-pipes  were  laid  on  in 
every  room:  the  trouble  was,  they  contained  no  water. 
Likewise,  the  orchestra  was,  in  truth,  composed  of  many 
musicians,  but  the  five  pieces  Senor  Gomez  bragged  about 
evidently  referred  to  the  number  of  pieces  in  their  repertoire, 
not  the  number  of  instruments,  for  at  every  meal,  one  was 
treated  to  the  same  noisy  selections  of  American  rag-time. 

My  travelling  companion  groused,  and  said  we  might 
have  gone  to  the  Ritz.  So  we  might,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mained  we  hadn’t,  so  what  was  the  good  of  saying  anything  ? 
Besides,  from  now  on,  our  whole  mode  of  living  was  going 
to  alter,  and  the  sooner  we  reconciled  ourselves  to  the 
South  American  idea  the  better.  Personally,  I  was  looking 
forward  to  the  change,  as  Latin-American  customs  and 
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Latin-American  people  have  quite  a  charm  for  me,  as 
they  have  for  any  who  take  the  trouble  to  understand  their 
point  of  view.  The  only  really  discordant  note  in  the 
hotel  was  the  jazz  band,  which,  suddenly  springing  into 
action,  reminded  us  that  luncheon  was  served,  so  we 
hurried  off  to  do  justice  to  our  first  meal  in  Ecuador. 

The  dining-room  was  full  of  people  and  we  took  our 
seats  near  an  open  window,  glancing  round  at  the  various 
guests  in  our  vicinity.  The  absence  of  typical  Spanish 
types  made  us  realize  that  we  had  hit  upon  a  rendezvous 
of  strangers. 

The  most  prominent  figure  on  the  landscape  was  an 
elderly  clean-shaven  man  of  generous  proportions  who 
sat  heaped  up  on  a  small  chair  close  to  us.  To  be  exact, 
his  table  was  right  alongside  of  us,  and  our  eyes  travelled 
to  the  bottle  of  Scotch  which  stood  isolated  in  front  of  him, 
without  even  a  jug  of  water  to  keep  it  company.  His 
weather-beaten  face  and  neck  were  creased  and  folded  with 
great  precision,  while  out  of  the  centre  of  things,  shone  a 
couple  of  eyes,  large  and  round  as  port-holes;  they  were 
the  eyes  of  a  child  grown  old.  He  looked  us  over  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  his  face  crinkled  into  a  friendly  grin. 
“  Just  arrived  ?  ”  he  queried  in  a  rather  nasal  voice  that 
proclaimed  his  nationality. 

“  Yes,”  I  answered.  “  This  very  moment.  It  is 
barely  half  an  hour  since  we  landed.” 

“  Reckon  you  must  have  stepped  off  one  of  them  Grace 
Line  steamers.  Came  up  on  the  Santa  Teresa  myself 
last  voyage  from  Valparaiso  as  far  as  Callao.” 

I  was  not  anxious  to  pursue  the  conversation  further, 
but  the  stranger  had  a  kindly  look,  so  I  answered  politely 
that  we  had  done  much  the  same,  only  we  had  left  the  ship 
at  Paita  outward  bound  from  New  York. 

“  Some  ship,  the  Santa  Teresa ,”  he  went  on.  “  Fine 
Captain,  too,  and,  say,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  Grace  Steamship 
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Co.  there’s  many  folk  as  would  never  see  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America  at  all.” 

He  was  quite  right,  and  I  told  him  so;  but  before  con¬ 
tinuing  the  conversation,  he  felt  obliged  to  enlighten  me 
as  to  his  identity. 

“  Hank  B.  Smith — that’s  my  name,”  he  said,  burrowing 
into  a  spacious  pocket  and  producing  a  large  card  with 
his  name  engraved  upon  it  in  bold  type.  I  stared  at  it 
w'onderingly,  more  interested  in  the  huge  hand  that  held 
it  rather  than  the  card  itself.  The  podgy  fingers  were 
encircled  with  several  enormous  rings,  which  looked  a  trifle 
out  of  place. 

“  Hank  B.  Smith,  of  Oskosh,  Wisconsin,”  he  repeated, 
as  if  to  impress  me  with  the  fact.  “  I’m  an  American, 
you  are  English,  ain’t  you  ?  Bet  dollars  to  doughnuts 
you  was,  moment  I  clapped  eyes  on  you.” 

“  You  guessed  right,”  I  said,  “  I  am  a  Britisher,  my 
name  is  Dyott,  and  I  live  in  London.” 

“  Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dyott,”  came  the  rejoinder 
with  mechanical  promptitude,  and  once  more  the  massive 
hand  of  Mr.  Smith  was  extended  in  my  direction.  He 
cast  an  enquiring  glance  at  my  companion,  who,  during 
the  conversation,  had  sat  stolidly  by.  I  quickly  made  good 
the  oversight. 

“  Oh,  that’s  Johnston,  my  fellow-traveller,”  I  said, 
waving  my  hand  across  the  table.  “  At  least  I  should 
say,  Gilbert  C.  Johnston,  of  London,  England.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  equally  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  thereupon  proceeded  to  tell  us  what  a  good  opinion 
he  had  of  English  people. 

“  You  see,”  he  went  on,  “  my  boy  Jim  was  over  in 
France  during  the  War.  Simply  couldn’t  keep  him  at 
school;  he  just  ran  away.  If  there  was  any  fightin’  to 
be  done,  Jim  wanted  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it,  so  he  calls 
himself  Canadian  and  gets  enlisted  in  an  English  regiment. 
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Once  in  a  while  he  would  write  home  and  tell  his  mother 
how  fine  them  English  boys  treated  him,  just  like  brothers, 
he  says.  Funny  thing,  that  War;  mixed  all  kinds  of  people 
together  and  turned  everything  upside  down,  so  to  speak. 
Back  in  Oskosh  we  saw  lots  of  foreign  guys,  and  for  some 
reason  or  another  everyone  seemed  to  be  coinin’  money. 
Made  barrels  of  it  myself,  darned  if  I  know  how,  but  it 
just  came  rollin’  in,  and  we  old  folks  had  it  all  figured  out 
as  how  when  Jim  comes  home  he  would  go  to  college  and 
get  a  real  education.  He  was  still  a  young  feller,  see; 
and  now  that  I  had  made  my  pile,  both  Jim  and  his  mother 
would  get  all  them  things  that  swell  folks  have.  The 
Armistice  comes  along,  but  no  Jim,  just  letters  from 
some  English  boys,  and  mighty  fine  letters  they  was,  too. 
That’s  why  I  kind  of  took  to  you  fellers.  The  news 
broke  his  mother’s  heart;  she  only  lived  two  months. 
Guess  I  paid  the  price  all  right,  and  now  when  people 
asks  me  my  opinion  about  wars  I  just  answers — wars 
don’t  do  no  damned  good  to  nobody.” 

My  sympathies  towards  Mr.  Smith  were  fully  aroused, 
and  before  the  meal  was  over,  I  had  allowed  him  to  worm 
out  of  me  piecemeal,  all  the  reasons  for  my  coming  to 
South  America. 

“  We  are  out  here  on  a  mad  adventure,”  I  told  him. 
“  At  least,  that’s  what  people  call  it.  Of  course,  I  am 
always  doing  mad  things,  but  Johnston  over  there  is 
supposed  to  be  sane,  and  his  friends  are  surprised  at  his 
going  ‘  off  the  deep  end  ’  this  way.” 

Mr.  Smith  looked  perplexed. 

“  Never  heard  that  expression  ?  Well,  it  means  doing 
something  that  your  wife  or  best  friend  would  never  think 
you  capable  of,  something  unexpected;  in  other  words, 
just  going  mad  and  doing  mad  things,  such  as  this  trip 
of  ours  to  South  America.” 

“  All  folks  as  come  out  here  ain’t  mad,”  suggested  Mr. 
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Smith,  mopping  his  brow  and  evidently  thinking  of  his  own 
position.  “  Although,”  he  added  reflectively,  “  some  of 
the  boys  in  my  home  town  said  it  was  a  fool  trip  for  anyone 
like  me  to  take.” 

I  then  had  to  explain  that  it  was  not  just  our  coming  to 
South  America  that  was  regarded  in  this  light,  but  the 
things  we  proposed  doing  when  we  got  there.  For 
instance,  the  climbing  of  a  great  volcano  whose  snow-clad 
slopes  had  never  been  trodden  by  living  man,  also  the 
exploration  of  an  unknown  area  around  the  head-waters  of 
the  Coco  river,  a  remote  affluent  of  the  great  Amazon, 
and  several  other  items  on  our  programme  of  an  equally 
interesting  nature. 

“  How  about  them  Indians  that  shrink  human  heads  ?  ” 
put  in  Mr.  Smith,  excitedly.  “  Will  you  be  cornin’  across 
them  ?  ” 

Here  again  I  allowed  myself  to  be  pumped  dry,  so 
genuinely  interested  did  this  rough  Westerner  from  the 
great  U.S.A.  appear.  It  happened  that  the  Jivaro  Indians, 
as  they  are  called,  were  old  friends  of  mine.  Under 
pressure  of  circumstances  I  had  been  their  guest  some  years 
previously,  and  now  I  wanted  to  visit  the  tribe  again  and 
incidentally  introduce  Johnston  into  Jivaro  society.  After 
this,  our  course  would  take  us  due  east  through  large 
tracts  of  virgin  forest,  and  so  on  by  devious  channels  to 
Para  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Several  times  during  the  meal  Mr.  Smith  had  offered 
to  share  with  us  the  contents  of  the  large  bottle  which 
adorned  his  table,  but  each  time  we  refused  on  some 
pretext  or  another.  Now  the  bottle  was  once  more  pushed 
over  in  our  direction,  and  once  more  we  had  to  admit 
reluctantly  that  we  did  not  indulge.  I  had  no  wish  to 
hurt  our  friend’s  feeling  of  good  fellowship,  but  it  was  no 
use  beating  about  the  bush,  so  I  told  him  candidly  that  we 
were  not  strong  on  drink.  This  proved  too  much  for  him 
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altogether.  He  turned  towards  us  with  a  look  of  real 
pity  in  his  eyes.  “  Say,”  he  drawled  in  most  emphatic 
tones,  “  if  you  fellers  don’t  drink,  then  you  sure  air  plumb 
crazy.”  This  gave  us  a  good  excuse  to  withdraw  grace¬ 
fully,  and  we  left  Mr.  Hank  B.  Smith  of  Oskosh,  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  grapple  unaided  with  his  large  bottle  of  Scotch. 

Guayaquil  has  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveller.  No  matter  what  hotel  he  stops  at,  it  is 
simply  a  funnel  through  which  the  bulk  of  Ecuador’s 
trade  passes,  and  the  object  of  most  people  arriving  there 
seems  to  be  to  get  away  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Johnston  and  myself  certainly  came  under  this  head,  as 
we  were  anxious  to  start  off  on  our  wanderings  in  the 
wilds  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Motor-cars,  crowded 
streets,  jazz  bands,  etc.,  were  things  we  wanted  to  forget 
about,  they  were  too  reminiscent  of  London  and  its  toiling 
millions,  too  intimately  associated  with  the  distorted 
view-point  of  many  so-called  civilized  communities  where 
principles  of  life  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  maze  of 
inconsequential  details. 

Our  plan  to  cross  the  entire  continent  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  was  a  trip  well  calculated  to  obliterate 
from  our  minds  many  undesirable  thoughts  and  re-adjust 
our  perspective  on  broader  lines. 

Within  thirty-six  hours  of  setting  foot  on  shore  we 
had  said  good-bye  to  our  friend  Mr.  Smith  and  found  our¬ 
selves  seated  in  one  of  the  yellow  coaches  of  the  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  Railway,  on  our  way  to  the  mountains.  At 
last  we  had  started,  and  what  a  wonderful  sensation  it  was 
to  see  those  level  stretches  of  the  coast  zone  recede  from 
view  and  the  wilder  mountain  scenery  take  its  place  ! 

The  railway  provides  an  indifferent  service  between 
Quito,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  the  coast.  Delays 
are  frequent,  owing  to  breakdown  of  rolling  stock  or 
accidents  to  the  permanent  way,  and  the  many  stories  current 
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about  it  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  conversation  I  had  some 
years  ago  with  an  official  of  a  small  line  in  Peru,  running 
up  into  the  foot-hills  of  the  Andes. 

“How  many  trains  a  week  do  you  run  to  the  mountains  ?  ” 
I  asked  the  Manager,  whose  sense  of  humour  was  as  dry 
as  the  deserts  traversed  by  his  railway.  He  answered 
that  they  maintained  a  tri-weekly  service.  “  Three  trains 
up  and  three  down  ?  ”  I  enquired.  “  Good  lord,  no,” 
came  the  quick  response,  and  an  odd  smile  illuminated  the 
man’s  face.  “  I  said  try- weekly.  We  send  a  train  up 
one  week  and  we  try  to  get  it  back  the  next.” 

On  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  they  really  do 
run  three  passenger  trains  back  and  forth  every  seven 
days,  but  so  far  as  I  could  learn  it  keeps  them  guessing  to 
do  it  year  in  and  year  out. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  our  locomotive  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  broken  connecting-rod.  As  a  result,  we 
rumbled  into  Riobamba,  our  destination,  very  late  that 
night,  just  five  hours  behind  schedule.  Before  the  train 
had  come  to  a  standstill,  the  coach  was  invaded  by  a  chatter¬ 
ing  mob  of  men  and  boys.  We  were  half-asleep  at  the 
time,  but  we  came  to  with  a  start  when  some  noisy  ruffian 
shouted  in  our  ears,  “  Hotel  Metropolitan©,  Senor,” 
and  without  further  ado,  seized  our  hand  baggage.  He 
hurled  it  out  of  the  open  window,  where  it  was  pounced 
upon  by  another  ragamuffin,  who  made  off  with  it,  and 
left  us  to  fight  our  way  through  the  crowd  as  best  we  could. 

By  the  time  we  had  overtaken  the  offender  he  was  at  the 
entrance  to  an  hotel  which  blazed  forth  lights  of  welcome. 
It  looked  inviting,  so  we  asked  no  questions,  but  just 
walked  in. 

Hotels  are  like  people:  you  take  to  some  instinctively, 
while  others  fill  one  with  a  feeling  of  aversion.  There 
are  those  that  are  quiet,  those  that  are  noisy,  also  those  that 
improve  on  acquaintance.  Then  there  are  the  highly 
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respectable  ones,  and  finally  the  utterly  disreputable 
establishments.  After  the  jolting  and  jarring  of  the  dusty 
railway  journey,  the  “  Metropolitano  ”  was  received  like 
an  old  friend  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Clean  rooms,  hot  baths  !  We  could  hardly  believe  our 
senses.  What  a  discovery,  and  to  think  that  we  could 
enjoy  all  of  these  comforts  for  a  whole  week  or  more  while 
we  made  arrangements  for  our  “  mad  adventure  ” — to 
quote  again  the  very  undignified  name  that  people  gave  to 
our  serious  attempt  to  probe  the  secrets  of  the  Ecuadorean 
hinterland. 

Our  first  object  was  the  ascent  of  Sangai,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  least  known  of  all  the  large  assortment  of 
volcanoes  for  which  Ecuador  is  famous.  A  whole  week 
was  spent  in  making  fruitless  and  persistent  enquiries 
as  to  the  best  way  of  approaching  our  goal.  We  might 
well  have  been  hunting  for  the  lost  treasure  of  Eldorado 
so  absurd  and  vague  were  the  stories  told  us.  Everyone 
had  heard  of  the  “  flaming  terror  ”  to  the  east  of  the 
Andes,  but  no  one  had  ever  ventured  near  it.  Within 
several  leagues  of  its  base  (so  ran  the  tale)  were  lakes  whose 
waters  spouted  high  in  air,  drenching  the  country  for 
miles  around  and  forming  a  sort  of  water  barrage;  then, 
like  the  dragon  of  old  with  seven  heads,  Sangai  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  seven  craters  which  alternately  belched 
forth  fire  and  destruction.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  were 
stories  of  earthquakes  of  such  violence  and  frequency 
that  it  was  physically  impossible  to  stand  erect,  and  the 
only  means  of  locomotion  was  to  crawl  about  on  all  fours 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

It  was  not  until  ten  days  after  our  arrival  that  we  struck 
a  lead  which  held  out  signs  of  encouragement,  and  like 
many  things  in  this  life,  it  happened  quite  unexpectedly. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  an  unusually  severe  rain-storm 
broke,  and  the  patio  of  the  hotel  was  being  splattered  with 
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water,  our  boy  came  hurrying  along  to  tell  us  that  Senor 
Miguel  Marino  was  enquiring  for  us  in  the  lobby.  A 
well-dressed  man  introduced  himself,  and  after  the  usual 
exchange  of  polite  phrases,  told  us  that  he  had  heard  of  our 
desire  to  explore  the  slopes  of  Sangai,  and  for  that  reason 
he  had  come  to  call.  He  explained  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  little  hacienda  or  farm  called  Alao,  the  most  easterly 
boundary  of  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  in  the  general 
direction  in  which  we  would  have  to  travel.  He  spoke 
about  this  little  farm  of  his  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  voice, 
although  we  understood  it  covered  several  hundred  square 
miles  of  country.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
Sangai  probably  belonged  to  him.  He  was  not  quite  sure 
on  this  point  as  his  land  had  never  been  surveyed;  in  fact, 
no  one  had  ever  explored  much  beyond  the  most  easterly 
ridge  of  the  Andes  which  formed  a  veritable  backbone 
running  through  the  centre  of  his  property. 

In  order  to  get  him  down  to  facts,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Sangai.  “Yes,”  he  answered,  “just  once.” 
This  was  altogether  too  much  for  me.  “  Tell  me  about 
it,”  I  almost  shouted,  and,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply, 
fired  off  a  hundred  and  one  other  questions,  but  Don 
Miguel  was  not  to  be  stampeded  into  any  rash  utterances. 

“  It  happened  this  way,”  he  said,  and  leisurely  proceeded 
to  tell  us  in  his  own  picturesque  manner  of  the  occasion. 

“  Cattle  on  my  farm,”  he  said,  “  sometimes  stray  up 
over  the  ranges  and  down  into  the  ravines  on  the  opposite 
side.  We  lose  many  valuable  animals  in  this  manner. 
Once  in  a  while  we  organize  a  Rodeo,  as  it  is  called,  to  round 
them  up  and  their  numerous  progeny  born  in  the  wilds. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  I  was  accompanied  by  a  Senor 
Americano  from  Philadelphia,  who  was  my  guest.  He 
wanted  to  photograph  the  volcano  of  which  we  talk. 
We  crossed  one  of  the  high  passes  and  encamped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  divide  in  a  broad  valley  called  by  my  men 
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Culebrillas,  because  down  the  centre  of  it  twists  and  turns 
a  river  like  an  enormous  snake.  It  is  open,  grassy  country, 
and  the  wild  cattle  come  to  feed  on  a  special  herb  that 
grows  there  in  abundance.  For  many  days  it  had  been 
cloudy  weather,  and  the  Senor  Americano  was  much  upset 
because  we  could  not  see  anything,  let  alone  take  photo¬ 
graphs.  Before  we  started,  I  told  him  not  to  expect  too 
much  as  I  could  not  regulate  the  weather,  and  the  weather 
in  these  parts  is  naturally  bad,  but  he  was  very  impatient, 
was  this  Senor  from  Philadelphia. 

“  It  was  our  last  evening  in  camp,  and  as  I  rode  down  the 
valley  in  company  with  my  friend,  the  clouds  began  to 
move  about  as  the  wind  blew  them.  Then  the  horizon 
cleared  a  little,  showing  rocks  in  the  distance,  then  more 
rocks  sticking  up  high  in  the  air.  Presently,  streaks 
of  white  seemed  to  fall  from  the  clouds  above  and  touch 
those  rocks,  those  big  black  rocks  that  stood  out  so  boldly 
against  a  streak  of  blue  sky  that  had  formed  meanwhile 
in  the  background.  Yes,  it  was  a  wonderful  sight — 
un  espectaculo  emocionante — watching  that  great  curtain  of 
mist  lift  higher  and  higher,  while  behind  it  a  superb  scene 
gradually  built  up  out  of  white  streaks  and  irregular  slabs 
of  grey.  As  we  watched,  slanting  slopes  of  sparkling 
whiteness  slowly  took  shape.  The  Senor  Americano 
sat  very  still,  but  he  made  expressions  in  words  I  could  not 
understand;  one  he  used  most,  I  made  him  write  down 
afterwards  on  paper.  We  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  for 
quite  quickly  the  blue  skv,  now  tinted  with  a  delicate 
rose-colour,  seemed  to  gain  in  strength;  it  burst  through 
the  clouds,  the  mist  vanished,  and  there,  Senor,  choking 
up  the  end  of  the  valley  where,  for  a  whole  week  there  had 
been  nothing  but  mist,  stood  the  great  white  cone  of 
Sangai,  the  most  beautiful  volcano  in  the  world.  This  is 
the  one  and  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  it.” 

There  was  a  pause;  Johnston  and  myself  both  felt  as 
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if  we  had  actually  been  with  Don  Miguel  when  the  wonders 
of  Sangai  had  been  revealed  to  him.  We,  also,  began  to 
realize  vaguely  the  reason  for  there  being  so  little  in¬ 
formation  available  on  the  subject.  Curiosity  prompted 
us  to  ask  Don  Miguel  what  was  the  expression  his  American 
friend  had  made  use  of,  the  one  he  made  him  write  down 
on  paper. 

“  It  was,”  he  replied,  “  ‘  Can  you  beat  it  ?  ’  That  was 
it  ;  and  now,”  he  continued,  “  whenever  I  see  something 
sublime,  something  very  beautiful,  and  have  no  words 
left  in  my  own  language  to  express  my  feelings,  I  say, 
just  as  the  Senor  Americano  said — ‘  Can  you  beat  it  ?  ’ 
I  don’t  know  what  it  means,  but  it  seems  to  express  great 
depths  of  emotion  which  even  the  Spanish  tongue  can  never 
do  justice  to.” 

It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  stroke  of  good  fortune 
that  brought  Don  Miguel  Marino  to  our  assistance.  He 
was  a  man  of  charming  personality  and  a  courteous  gentle¬ 
man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  partly  self-interest 
which  prompted  him  to  do  as  he  did,  because  any  explora¬ 
tions  we  might  make  would  materially  help  him  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  estate.  He  extended  to  us  the  hospitality 
of  his  house  in  true  Ecuadorean  style,  told  us  his  farm¬ 
house  could  be  our  headquarters  and  that  his  “  adminis- 
trador  ”  would  be  given  instructions  to  aid  us  in  every  way 
possible.  Furthermore,  the  men  on  his  estate  were 
accustomed  to  work  at  the  high  altitudes  of  the  sierra, 
so  we  could,  therefore,  recruit  our  army  of  cargo-bearers 
from  amongst  them,  rather  than  depend  on  the  villagers 
from  outlying  communities  such  as  Licto  or  Pungala. 

When  he  finally  bowed  himself  out,  it  seemed  as  if  we 
had  been  dreaming.  Ten  days’  work  had  only  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  light  the  most  fantastic  fairy  tales  ;  now,  in 
barely  two  hours,  the  atmosphere  had  been  cleared,  we  had 
spoken  to  an  intelligent  man  who  had  actually  seen  Sangai, 
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the  road  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  organize  our  transport  and  start. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  Riobamba  is  presided  over  by 
three  colossal  peaks  well-known  to  all  travellers  who  have 
passed  that  way.  They  are  Chimborazo,  Tungurahua, 
and  Altar,  but  ever  since  our  arrival  they  had  been  like 
Sangai  as  described  by  Don  Miguel,  persistently  draped  in 
mist  that  hung  like  a  great  curtain  from  the  heavens  above, 
obliterating  every  suggestion  of  a  hill  from  view.  It  was  a 
keen  disappointment  to  us  as  we  had  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  our  first  sight  of  these  great  land-marks  which  had  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Ecuador.  Even 
to-day  they  are  factors  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  snowy  dome  of  Chimborazo,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  South  America,  defied  all  attempts  to 
climb  it  till  the  British  scientist,  Whymper,  blazed  the  trail 
in  1891  and  planted  his  flag  on  the  snow-field  that  crowns 
its  summit.  No  need  is  there  for  the  vendors  of  cooling 
drinks  in  Riobamba  to  build  an  ice  plant  when  such  an 
excellent  one  is  provided  by  nature  at  their  very  door. 
The  Indians  living  on  the  slopes  of  this  mountain  cut 
blocks  of  ice  from  the  glaciers,  and  wrapping  their  chilly 
chunks  in  paramo  grass,  transport  them  on  the  backs  of 
donkeys  to  the  town  six  hours  away  by  trail. 

Tungurahua,  with  its  smoking  crater,  is  also  a  mountain 
of  distinction,  especially  since  it  broke  out  into  eruption 
a  few  years  ago,  and  terrorized  the  inhabitants  of  many 
a  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Chambo.  Ashes  fell  in  the 
streets  of  Riobamba,  and  flames  from  the  crater  cast  an 
ill-foreboding  glare  over  the  city  at  night. 

Altar  has  its  history  likewise,  but  it  is  an  ancient  story 
that  dates  back  aeons  of  years.  Geologists  tell  us  that 
during  those  times  it  had  occasion  to  get  overheated  and  in 
a  fit  of  violence  blew  its  head  off,  distributing  millions  of 
tons  of  rocks  all  over  the  surrounding  country.  Even 
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volcanoes  cannot  blow  their  heads  off  with  impunity, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  Altar  died  and  has  remained 
dead  ever  since. 

The  afternoon  that  Senor  Miguel  called  on  us  was 
stormy,  the  grand  finale  of  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather, 
which  left  the  sky  swept  clean  and  afforded  us  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sights  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Even  on  days  when  the  sun  is  shining  the  wind  blows  up 
clouds  of  dust  which  produce  a  haze  artistically  effective 
but  tantalizing  to  the  man  who  wants  to  see  things.  To-day 
the  storm  had  been  universal  and  consequently  the  dust 
had  been  laid.  We  sauntered  out  for  a  walk  in  the  town 
in  the  direction  of  the  Plaza,  where  a  view  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  As  we  entered  the  corner  of  the  square  Johnston 
pulled  my  shoulder — “  Look  over  here  first,”  I  answered, 
for  I  had  just  caught  sight  of  something  that  made  me  hold 
my  breath  and  did  not  want  to  turn  round.  “  No,  look 
over  there.” — “  Where?” — “Everywhere.” — “  Man  alive  ! 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight  as  this  ?  ”  Then  words 
failed  us. 

I  have  seen  wonderful  spectacles  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  I  don’t  think  anything  struck  me  the  way  this 
great  panorama  of  peaks  did  on  this  particular  evening. 
The  horizon  was  still  dark  with  retreating  storm  clouds, 
but  the  setting  sun  shone  through  a  gap,  flooding  the  peaks 
of  Chimborazo,  Altar,  and  Tungurahua  with  crimson 
light,  which  caused  them  to  stand  out  like  flaming  jewels 
in  platinum  settings.  Not  a  suggestion  of  mist  interfered 
with  our  vision;  every  rock  and  every  patch  of  snow  on  the 
mountains  were  microscopically  distinct,  and  so  close  they 
seemed  that  we  felt  we  could  have  put  out  our  hands  and 
touched  them.  Chimborazo  rested  like  a  glittering  ruby 
propped  up  on  transverse  ridges  of  the  Andes;  it  reflected 
the  sun’s  rays  in  a  most  alarming  manner  and  our  eyes 
feasted  on  the  rapidly  changing  tints  which  its  slopes  ex- 
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hibited.  Tungurahua,  with  a  column  of  steam  rising  from 
its  summit,  was  a  flaming  torch.  Altar  was  simply  be¬ 
witching;  the  patches  of  snow  on  its  serrated  summit 
shone  red,  yellow  and  gold,  like  bands  of  molten  metal 
streaming  from  its  lofty  pinnacles  ;  certainly  nothing  more 
beautiful  could  be  imagined.  Still,  as  we  stood  there, 
not  a  soul  had  his  gaze  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
evening  sky;  the  thoughts  of  the  townspeople  were  all  in 
their  pockets,  each  with  his  little  shop,  where  he  tried  to 
sell  to  some  benighted  Indian  for  ioo  cents  an  article  that 
cost  him  five.  The  latter,  with  bleary  eyes  and  stupid 
looks,  staggered  homewards  after  a  day  of  buying  and 
selling  in  the  city,  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  anything 
save  “  aguardiente,”  the  fire  water  of  the  white  man,  for 
was  it  not  Sunday,  the  day  of  markets  and  riotous  living  ? 
It  is  upon  such  people  that  the  wondrous  sights  of  nature 
are  expended  and  lost.  Even  in  the  hotel  a  fellow-country¬ 
man  to  whom  I  spoke  after  supper  agreed  that  the  evening 
had  not  been  bad,  and  then  lapsed  once  more  into  the 
subject  of  cocktails  and  how  many  thousand  sucres  he  was 
going  to  make  out  of  some  new  concession  granted  him  by 
the  Government. 

No  further  time  was  lost  in  making  preparations  for  our 
departure;  everything  was  in  readiness  save  a  couple  of 
camp  beds  which  had  to  be  purchased.  In  our  search 
for  these,  we  found  ourselves  outside  an  establishment 
which,  according  to  the  sign,  was  owned  by  Jose  Medina 
y  Hijos.  It  was  Senor  Medina  himself  who  waited  upon 
us,  and  although  he  had  none  of  the  particular  kind  we 
wanted,  he  told  us  of  another  European  variety  equally 
good  and  much  lighter  in  weight.  “  You  can  see  it  for 
yourself,”  said  the  little  man  as  he  led  the  way  briskly 
to  the  back  of  his  spacious  premises.  “  Simpson’s 
Patent  Bed,  suitable  for  invalids  and  travellers  who  de¬ 
sire  comfort,”  so  ran  the  leaflet  which  he  handed  us 
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to  read  while  his  assistant  assembled  the  article  for  in¬ 
spection. 

“  does  not  look  very  rigid,”  I  remarked,  but  Senor 
Medina  replied  that  it  was  muy  juerte  (very  strong). 
“  Took,”  he  said,  by  way  of  demonstration,  “  I  sit  on  it  !  ” 
And  with  that  he  took  his  seat,  lolling  back  as  if  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  most  comfortable  thing  in 
the  world  to  recline  upon. 

“  Will  it  stand  much  rough  usage  ?  ”  asked  Johnston. 

“  Como  no  (certainly),  Senor,”  said  the  proprietor.  “See, 
I  lie  down  on  it,  I  stretch,  I  roll  over  from  this  side  to 
that,  I  adjust  myself  in  many  positions,  and  the  bed,  it 
always  accommodates  me.  Try  it  yourself,  Senor,  it  is 
muy  juerte.  You  cannot  break  it;  not  with  all  your  English 
weight  could  you  injure  it.” 

We  watched  Senor  Medina  as  he  wriggled  about  like  a 
fat  caterpillar  from  side  to  side,  and  went  through  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  contortions  imaginable.  Johnston 
looked  at  me.  “  I  am  a  bit  heavy,”  he  remarked,  “  and 
the  framework  looks  fragile.” 

“  Never  worry,”  I  said:  “  go  ahead  and  try  it  if  he  wants 
you  to.” 

So  Johnston  sat — a  metallic  crack — a  vital  part  of  the 
structure  broke  and  everything  crashed  to  the  floor. 

“  Muy  juerte ,”  growled  my  six-foot  friend  as  he  picked 
himself  up  from  amongst  the  wreckage  and  glared  at  the 
proprietor,  who  with  mouth  wide  open,  stood  as  if  hyp¬ 
notized  to  the  spot. 

To  relieve  the  tension  of  the  situation,  I  asked  Senor 
Medina  if  he  had  any  more  like  it.  “  No,  Senor,  it  is  the 
only  one  I  have,”  he  murmured. 

“  Tell  him  we  are  sorry,”  said  Johnston.  “  A  couple 
of  beds  like  that  would  have  suited  us  down  to  the  ground.” 

And  we  left  Senor  Medina  surveying  the  wreckage, 
a  sad  but  wiser  man. 


CHAPTER  II 


HUNTING  A  VOLCANO 

Some  days  later  a  Ford  van  careered  out  of  Riobamba  and 
was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  a  cloud  of  dust  down  the  straggling 
road  that  led  to  Licto,  a  village  lying  half-way  between  the 
town  and  the  hacienda  of  Alao.  The  body  of  the  vehicle 
had  no  side  curtains,  only  wire  netting  stretched  over  the 
framework,  after  the  manner  of  a  delivery  wagon.  Within, 
Johnston  and  myself  hung  on  like  grim  death,  clutching 
the  side  posts  just  the  way  monkeys  in  the  Zoo  cling  to 
the  bars  of  their  cage.  Boxes  jolted  about;  frantically 
we  tried  to  hold  them  in  place,  but  each  new  bump  only 
threw  things  into  worse  confusion. 

The  driver  laughed — he  knew  how  to  drive  a  car  all 
right  and  wanted  us  to  know  it,  too.  In  vain  we  pleaded 
for  less  haste — the  car,  he  told  us,  was  due  back  to  Riobamba 
that  afternoon;  anyhow  cars  were  built  to  travel  fast  not 
creep  along  like  mules.  What  did  we  take  him  for  ? 
We  had  paid  the  price  and  he,  like  an  honest  man,  was 
giving  us  our  money’s  worth. 

Johnston  suggested  that  we  would  gladly  submit  to  a 
reduction  in  fare  if  the  speed  could  be  modified  in  pro¬ 
portion,  cut  in  half  for  instance,  but  the  very  idea  only 
brought  additional  pressure  on  the  accelerator,  and  we 
bounded  forward  at  still  greater  velocity  over  a  level  stretch 
of  open  road. 

After  some  hours,  our  destination  hove  in  sight.  Down 
a  hill  we  tore,  round  a  bend  and  into  the  little  village  of 
Licto  by  way  of  a  narrow  street.  We  pulled  up  in  front 
of  a  house  where  lived  some  local  potentate  to  whom  we  had 
been  recommended. 
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The  building  stood  on  a  corner,  and  a  large  door  opening 
into  the  street  told  us  that  there  was  a  shop  inside — a 
dirty  shop.  The  roof  of  irregularly  spaced  tiles  was 
overgrown  with  moss;  the  walls,  originally  painted  blue, 
were  now  just  grimy,  chipped  and  chalked  over  with 
names,  mostly  symbols  of  political  fervour  in  days  gone 
by.  The  owner  came  out  to  meet  us,  read  the  note  of 
introduction  which  we  handed  him,  and  for  a  second 
looked  us  over  critically.  We  looked  at  him  and  noted 
his  piglike  eyes,  small  and  baggy  underneath,  set  in  a  face 
like  so  much  plaster,  quite  expressionless.  He  escorted 
us  to  a  room  upstairs,  which,  in  the  polite  phraseology 
of  his  country,  was  to  be  our  “  home,”  while  he,  our 
servant,  was  at  our  orders,  etc.,  etc. 

I  took  in  our  new  quarters  at  a  glance.  They  were  none 
too  clean.  The  tawdry  wallpaper  had  come  adrift  in  many 
places;  where  it  was  not  hanging  limp,  it  had  been  torn 
away  and  the  bare  spot  covered  with  sheets  from  illustrated 
periodicals.  Coloured  advertisements  dating  back  twenty 
years  or  more  took  the  place  of  pictures;  they  referred  to 
somebody’s  Liver  Pills  and  displayed  the  agent’s  name. 
Coloured  post-cards,  mostly  of  angels  with  silver  wings, 
adorned  a  table;  but  one  of  a  young  couple  locked  in  each 
other’s  arms  was  given  the  place  of  prominence.  Many 
broken  chairs,  a  cupboard,  and  worn-out  carpet,  completed 
the  furnishings;  through  the  broken  window-panes  a  little 
fresh  air  circulated. 

“  What  a  disgusting  place,”  said  Johnston.  I  nudged 
him  to  be  quiet  and  took  a  chair  pushed  forward  by  our 
host.  Our  gear  was  brought  up,  and  we  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  several  strangers  who  had  followed  us 
indoors.  Most  of  the  villagers  were  simple  Quechua- 
speaking  Indians,  so  that  the  arrival  of  a  gringo  ”  soon 
drew  the  small  Spanish-speaking  element  together  to  look 
us  over  and  ask  questions.  They  came  one  or  two  at  a 
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time,  till  the  room  was  full  of  babbling  voices  and  a  strong 
smell  of  liquor.  Speculations  were  rife  as  to  the  contents 
of  our  packing  cases,  such  neat  boxes  they  were,  each 
one  with  its  number  painted  on  the  lid.  Cargoes  of  that 
kind  were  never  seen  in  these  parts.  “  They  must  contain 
a  good  assortment  of  provisions,”  said  a  voice.  “  Valuables, 
too,  no  doubt,”  said  a  second.  “  Look,”  said  a  third, 
as  he  prised  up  a  lid,  “  bottles — bottles  of  wine,  too  ! 
The  Senores  must  be  very  rich.” 

This  then  led  up  to  an  appraisement  of  our  financial 
resources  by  what  one  might  term  the  indirect  method. 
We  were  told  of  mines  for  sale,  of  farms  that  could  be  bought 
for  a  trifle,  and  many  possible  business  deals  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  centuries,  just  waiting  the  arrival  of  Johnston 
and  myself  to  reap  the  large  rewards  which  a  small  invest¬ 
ment  offered.  We,  in  our  turn,  asked  questions,  and  there 
were  many  things  we  wanted  enlightenment  upon,  so  on 
this  score  we  were  probably  quits.  Many  wanted  to  join 
our  expedition  and  I  jokingly  invited  the  entire  community 
to  keep  us  company,  but  imagine  my  horror  when  I  was 
taken  seriously,  and  realized  that  I  had  compromised 
myself  into  taking  three  of  the  most  villainous-looking 
members  of  the  party,  including  our  host.  Of  course, 
they  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a  glorified  picnic  at  our 
expense,  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  the  way  “  gringos  ” 
always  did;  besides,  at  the  end  of  the  journey  there  would 
be  saddles  and  camp  equipment  to  distribute  amongst 
those  who  went  with  us.  I  hurriedly  told  Johnston  what 
the  drift  of  the  conversation  was,  and  asked  him  what 
he  thought  about  it. 

“  It  looks  to  me,”  he  said,  “  as  if  Ali  Baba  and  his 
Forty  Thieves  were  not  in  it.  We  will  have  to  use  our  wits 
if  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  place  alive.  I  never  saw  such 
a  lot  of  cut-throats  in  my  life.” 

I  then  started  to  back  out  of  what  looked  like  a  very 
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awkward  position,  by  opening  one  of  the  boxes  on  the 
pretext  of  extracting  something  from  its  spacious  interior. 
It  was  the  one  containing  bottles  which  had  been  spotted 
by  an  over-inquisitive  bystander.  For  a  few  seconds 
expectations  ran  high,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation, 
the  Senor  was  about  to  serve  drinks.  Instead,  I  rummaged 
about  for  the  imaginary  article,  pulling  out  old  clothes, 
and  incidentally  two  bottles  used  for  photographic  work, 
so  that  all  might  view  their  emptiness.  Silence  of  dis¬ 
appointment  fell  on  the  assembled  company;  I  stuffed 
everything  back  again,  having  procured  the  object  of 
my  search,  closed  the  lid,  and  continued  the  conver¬ 
sation  along  lines  calculated  to  damp  their  ardour  still 
further. 

“  We  are  not  like  most  foreigners,”  I  said.  “  We  travel 
quietly  and  very  simply  indeed.  We  carry  no  great  stock 
of  provisions,  no  delicacies,  not  even  a  single  tin  of  pre¬ 
served  meat.” 

Enthusiasm  for  spending  some  weeks  in  the  wilds 
began  to  wane,  and  I  followed  up  my  success  with  another 
attack.  I  spoke  of  our  desire  to  travel  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
our  unfortunate  lack  of  funds,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  we 
represented  no  powerful  financial  interests,  but  travelled 
solely  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  science,  as  they  knew, 
was  a  poor  master.  What  did  we  care  about  discomforts 
so  long  as  we  saw  the  wonders  of  their  country  and  had 
just  sufficient  in  the  way  of  food  to  keep  us  alive  !  In 
this  last  respect,  we  were  easily  satisfied — a  few  vegetables 
and  we  were  quite  happy.  “Why,  my  friend  over  there, 
Senor  Johnston,  cannot  stand  the  sight  of  meat,”  I  told 
them.  “  He  never  eats  it  under  any  consideration,  and  I 
am  not  much  better.”  All  eyes  turned  on  Johnston. 
“  What  do  you  eat  ?  ”  they  asked.  “  Potatoes,”  I  replied. 
“  Baked  potatoes,  fried  potatoes,  or  best  of  all,  plain 
boiled  potatoes.  Potatoes  are  the  staff  of  life.  Give  us 
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just  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  we  can  travel  to  the  top  of  Sangai 
and  back  in  comfort.” 

Everyone  looked  amazed,  but  visions  of  subsisting  on 
potatoes,  the  commonest  food  in  Ecuador,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else,  had  the  desired  effect.  By  next  day 
enthusiasm  for  taking  part  in  our  trip  had  died  a  natural 
death,  and  all  talk  of  travelling  companions  had  ceased. 

Our  passion  for  boiled  potatoes  proved  the  saving  grace 
of  our  sojourn  in  Licto,  for  apart  from  these  and  a  boiled 
egg  once  in  a  while  there  was  nothing  else  we  could  eat. 
The  meat,  soups,  and  other  concoctions  set  before  us  were 
simply  such  that  we  could  not  touch  them.  Meals  were 
served  in  our  room  by  a  slovenly  woman,  the  cook,  whose 
appearance  did  not  inspire  one  with  confidence.  Coffee 
was  brought  in  bowls  without  handles,  and  invariably 
held  so  that  a  dirty  thumb  would  be  half-immersed  in  the 
liquid.  At  first  I  cautioned  her  to  be  careful.  “  Oh, 
that’s  all  right,”  said  she,  ”  it  isn’t  hot,”  and  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  her  statement  she  poked  a  dirty  finger  of 
her  other  hand  into  it  as  well. 

The  pack  animals  which  were  to  have  been  on  hand 
to  transport  us  to  Alao  did  not  turn  up.  Rather  than 
remain  in  Licto  any  longer,  we  decided  to  rent  a  couple  of 
horses  locally,  ride  over  to  the  farm,  and  then  send  back 
for  our  cargoes.  It  was  more  easily  said  than  done, 
since  no  one  had  any  animals,  or  at  any  rate,  said  they 
hadn’t.  Ultimately  our  host,  as  a  great  favour,  provided 
one  horse  and  was  influential  in  procuring  a  second.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  charging  a  most  exorbitant 
price  for  their  hire.  Go  we  would,  so  the  price  was  paid 
and  off  we  started.  As  a  matter  of  formality  more  than 
anything  else,  I  asked  how  much  we  owed  for  our  board, 
etc.,  and  to  my  astonishment  our  host  said  that  whatever 
we  would  like  to  pay  would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  I  did 
not  feel  like  paying  a  penny;  nevertheless,  I  had  to  pay 
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something,  so  I  calculated  the  bill  by  writing  down  on  paper 
what  I  considered  a  reasonable  figure,  this  I  doubled, 
added  fifty  per  cent,  because  we  were  “  gringos,”  and 
another  fifty  per  cent,  because  we  did  not  want  to  be 
stingy,  then  cut  the  total  in  halves  and  handed  him  the  sum 
originally  thought  of. 

The  horse  I  had  to  ride  was  a  poor  sort  of  creature, 
but  Johnston’s  animal,  although  lively  enough  at  the  start, 
soon  developed  into  a  broken-down  nag  that  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  control  over  its  four  feet.  We  only  discovered 
this  after  being  an  hour  on  the  trail  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  climb.  I  then  recalled  the  last  words  of  our  host 
and  how  he  had  impressed  upon  us  the  fact  that  we  would 
be  responsible  if  anything  happened  to  the  very  valuable 
animals  which  he  was  renting  us. 

We  changed  mounts,  but  results  were  not  much  better. 
Then  one  of  us  would  walk  while  the  other  rode,  and  so, 
alternately  walking  and  riding,  we  continued.  So  glad 
were  we  at  turning  our  backs  on  Ali  Baba  and  his  Forty 
Thieves  that  the  hours  passed  pleasantly  enough.  We 
calculated  what  we  had  spent  in  Licto,  and  without  going 
into  details,  saw  how  we  had  been  robbed  right  and  left. 
Johnston’s  horse  must  have  been  given  something  to 
make  it  appear  brisk  at  the  outset,  and  we  understood  why 
our  host  had  made  such  a  point  of  telling  us  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  animals  was  on  our  shoulders.  I  fully 
believe  he  was  confident  that  one  of  them  would  succumb 
during  the  trip  and  so  enable  him  to  recover  a  couple  of 
hundred  sucres  from  us;  however,  neither  horse  did  die — 
we  took  very  good  care  of  that. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  we  were  surprised  not  to  see  any 
signs  of  Don  Miguel’s  hacienda.  From  what  had  been 
told  us,  we  should  have  been  there  easily  at  four  o’clock. 
Our  progress  was  naturally  not  rapid,  but  when  rain  began 
to  fall,  it  became  decidedly  slow.  Darkness  then  overtook 
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us,  and  we  crawled  along  more  slowly  still.  Having 
crossed  a  river,  Maguasu  by  name,  our  horses  of  their  own 
accord  stumbled  into  the  patio  of  an  old  ruined  house — 
at  least,  we  thought  it  to  be  a  house,  for  we  could  see  nothing 
distinctly  save  vague  outlines  of  trees  and  the  profile  of  a 
crumbling  wall.  The  horses  stopped  in  a  muddy  court 
as  if  to  say  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  go  farther. 
Poor  worn-out  creatures,  we  were  sorry  for  them,  sorry 
that  they  had  such  brutal  masters  to  work  for. 

We  were  debating  between  ourselves  what  to  do  when  a 
shaft  of  light  suddenly  shot  forth  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
night.  A  door  had  been  opened,  and  a  man’s  figure 
wrapped  about  with  a  poncho  stood  silhouetted  against  the 
glare  from  within.  How  far  is  it  to  Alao  ?  ”  we  called. 
“  A  full  hour,  and  the  trail  is  bad,”  came  the  answer  in 
a  hard  metallic  voice.  The  figure  turned  as  if  to  shut 
the  door  upon  itself  after  the  manner  of  a  clam  closing  its 
shell.  There  were  signs  of  wavering,  subdued  conver¬ 
sation  within,  and  once  again  the  door  opened  wide.  Then, 
in  more  friendly  tone — would  the  Senores  care  to  spend  the 
night  under  his  humble  roof,  poor  accommodation,  but 
possibly  better  than  continuing  in  the  rain  ?  Needless 
to  say,  we  were  only  too  thankful  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  the  stranger.  We  tied  up  our  animals  with  a  good  supply 
of  fodder  to  last  them  till  morning,  and  then  walked  inside. 
Maybe  you  will  think  that  hot  coffee  and  rice  was  poor 
fare  to  set  before  us,  but  give  your  imagination  rein  for 
a  moment — think  of  travelling  all  day  without  anything  to 
eat,  with  poor  animals,  over  an  unknown  trail,  which 
looked  as  if  it  were  going  to  the  moon  !  The  hour  is  late, 
pitch  dark,  you  are  cold,  soaking  wet,  and  you  feel  like  the 
devil.  .  .  .  Well,  if  coffee  and  rice  doesn’t  taste  like  a  five- 
course  dinner  at  the  Ritz  you  must  be  a  fish,  not  a  human 
being. 

The  following  morning  we  journeyed  on  to  Alao,  and 
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as  we  had  surmised,  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  arrangements;  but  it  was  soon  rectified.  Our  cargoes 
were  sent  for  and  the  energetic  “  administrador,”  Pedro 
Robalino,  was  telling  us  all  he  knew  about  Sangai.  Like 
Don  Miguel’s,  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  distant 
views,  but  he  assured  us  that  the  valley  he  called  Culebrillas 
was  the  place  to  make  for.  From  it,  we  could  scout  this 
way  and  that,  till  we  hit  on  a  suitable  avenue  of  approach; 
then,  camped  within  a  reasonable  distance,  we  could  launch 
our  final  assault  on  the  summit.  He  told  us  that  it  was 
reported  not  so  active  as  formerly  for  some  reason  or  another 
which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Later  on,  when  we 
ourselves  had  accumulated  considerable  data,  we  found  that 
its  period  of  quiescence  coincided  with  the  renewal  of 
activity  displayed  by  Tungurahua,  so  probably  the  two 
have  some  common  subterranean  connection.  Whymper 
in  his  book — “Travels  among  the  Great  Andes  of 
the  Equator”  —  suggests  a  similar  connection  between 
Tungurahua  and  Cotopaxi. 

The  house  of  the  “  administrador  ”  was  a  typical  farm 
dwelling  of  the  high  sierra,  not  very  up-to-date,  but  modern 
as  compared  with  the  simple  huts  of  the  mountain  Indians. 
Water  to  wash  in  is  always  a  scarce  commodity  in  such  places 
and  little  found  its  way  into  this  establishment  except  when 
it  rained,  and  then  it  came  through  the  roof.  We  were 
spared  the  sight  of  coloured  advertisements  on  the  walls, 
the  only  fly  in  the  ointment  being  a  horrible  odour  which 
wafted  in  from  the  room  adjoining  our  sleeping  quarters. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  evident  when  Robalino 
escorted  us  inside  to  show  us  a  large  condor  which  he  had 
shot  a  month  previously.  He  exhibited  his  trophy  with 
pride,  and  certainly  it  was  an  imposing  sight  mounted  on 
the  wall  with  wings  fully  spread.  Now  in  the  preparation 
of  small  birds,  the  amount  of  flesh  in  the  extreme  joints 
of  the  wing  is  almost  negligible,  but  in  the  case  of  large 
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ones  it  has  to  be  carefully  removed.  So,  realizing  that  this 
operation  had  still  to  be  done,  I  volunteered  to  show 
Robalino  how  to  skin  out  the  wings  properly  by  doing  it 
myself.  It  was  then  that  he  informed  us  that  after  shooting 
the  bird  he  had  simply  hung  it  up  on  the  wall  to  dry. 
“  Of  course,”  he  went  on,  “  the  flesh  is  now  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  but  it  will  soon  dry  up  nicely  and  be  all 
right.” 

For  nearly  a  week  we  remained  confined  to  the  house 
unable  to  do  anything  except  think  of  putrefying  condors. 
Once  or  twice  when  signs  of  fair  weather  appeared  in  the 
offing,  we  made  excursions  outside  to  breathe  God’s  pure 
air.  An  ocular  survey  of  the  country  was  essential,  so 
our  wandering  steps  invariably  led  up  a  high  ridge  or  lofty 
eminence  where  something  in  the  nature  of  a  view  might 
be  expected.  On  one  occasion  we  dragged  our  steps 
skywards  till  we  were  in  the  land  of  snow,  but,  as  usual, 
we  might  just  as  well  have  sat  at  home  under  a  shower 
bath  with  our  feet  on  a  block  of  ice  for  all  the  good  our 
exertions  did  us. 

With  such  discouraging  prospects,  we  finally  decided 
to  abandon  our  plan  of  visiting  Sangai  till  a  more  opportune 
moment  presented  itself,  so  “  adios  ”  to  Robalino  and  his 
condor,  “  hasta  luego  ”  to  the  valley  of  Alao,  and  the 
mist  closed  over  the  retreating  forms  of  two  mad  gringos 
as  they  left  for  parts  unknown. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  LOST  AND  FORGOTTEN  WORLD 

Two  months  later,  Johnston  and  myself  once  more  drew 
rein  in  the  patio  of  Alao  and  once  again  Pedro  Robalino 
welcomed  us  in  the  name  of  Don  Miguel,  the  owner  of  the 
hacienda.  For  some  ten  days  not  a  drop  of  rain  had 
fallen.  The  hill-tops  were  clear  of  snow,  and  the  high  peaks 
of  the  cordillera  usually  clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  white¬ 
ness  had  now  shortened  up  their  skirts  in  keeping  with  the 
latest  dictates  of  fashion. 

The  valley  of  Alao  was  wonderfully  green ;  cattle  grazed 
on  the  rich  pasture,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  breathed 
life  into  the  heart  of  everything.  Innumerable  birds 
twittered  amongst  the  cactus  hedges,  and  from  all  quarters 
came  the  joyful  chatter  of  water  as  it  scurried  along  the  irri¬ 
gating  ditches  wrhich  criss-crossed  the  valley  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  How  great  the  change  was  hard  to  realize,  for  when 
we  last  saw  it  sheets  of  rain  were  driving  in  from  the  east 
and  it  had  the  appearance  of  No  Man’s  Land;  now  it  was 
a  Garden  of  Eden  where  the  weary  might  seek  repose 
or  the  energetic  find  inspiration  for  still  greater  activity. 

The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  our  first  visit  had  not 
been  lost,  nor  had  the  strenuous  hours  spend  in  the  saddle 
damped  our  ardour  for  the  fight  that  lay  ahead  of  us — 
rather  the  reverse.  We  had  seen  enough  to  whet  our 
appetites  still  further  and  key  our  desires  up  to  concert 
pitch.  In  our  zeal  to  procure  information  as  to  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  land,  we  had  travelled  far  and  wide.  East 
and  west  and  south  and  north  we  had  scouted.  Along 
forsaken  valleys  we  had  picked  our  way,  over  muddy  trails 
we  had  floundered,  and  clinging  on  by  our  eyelids,  we  had 
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scrambled  up  rocky  ledges  to  dizzy  heights  always  with 
the  one  object  of  getting  a  view. 

For  days  we  had  watched  from  some  point  of  vantage, 
and  with  powerful  field-glasses,  waited  patiently  for  the 
materialization  of  Sangai  out  of  a  storm-troubled  sky. 
Our  only  reward  would  be  an  occasional  glimpse,  and  out 
of  these  fleeting  visions  we  had  to  complete  a  mental 
picture  of  500  square  miles  of  country  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  the  object  of  our  search. 

We  had  made  a  sweeping  detour  to  the  east,  down  into 
the  forest  country,  and  there,  propped  up  in  tall  trees, 
or  else  standing  on  some  high  bluff  dominating  the  tropical 
jungles,  we  had  spent  weeks  studying  the  lay  of  the  land. 
During  the  entire  two  months  visibility  was  rarely  good, 
and  if  all  our  periods  of  observation  were  joined  together, 
I  doubt  if  they  would  total  two  hours  in  the  aggregate. 
What  in  a  measure  proved  discouraging  was  that  the  more 
we  saw,  the  more  we  realized  the  difficulties  of  our  task. 
The  actual  climb  to  the  summit  over  the  snow  would, 
with  our  limited  resources,  be  hard  enough,  but  the  great 
problem  would  be  to  reach  the  cinder  line.  No  matter 
from  what  angle  we  looked,  great  ravines  and  precipitous 
slopes  intervened  on  all  sides,  and  so  well  fortified  was 
every  avenue  of  approach,  that  it  almost  shook  the  supreme 
confidence  we  had  in  our  ability  to  reach  the  summit. 

On  several  occasions  when  we  caught  sight  of  the  gigantic 
cone  thrown  up  into  the  blue,  Johnston  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  our  plans. 
Sangai,  as  he  expressed  it,  sprouted  up  out  of  a  pit,  and  in 
order  to  climb  we  would  first  have  to  scramble  down  a 
considerable  distance.  To  the  north  a  deep  gash  had  been 
worn  by  the  Rio  Volcan  during  centuries  of  ceaseless 
activity;  it  was  no  brook  either,  but  a  terrific  cataract 
that  crashed  alarmingly  between  black  walls  of  basaltic 
lava.  To  cross  it,  we  would  have  required  an  army  of 
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engineers,  skilled  in  the  art  of  bridge-making.  To  the 
south  lay  a  tangle  of  ridges  where  rose  various  affluents 
of  the  Upano,  So  broken  was  this  area  that  we  derived 
scant  hope  from  even  contemplating  it.  To  the  east, 
the  one  and  only  exposed  flank  rose  like  a  great  fortress 
out  of  hilly  country  so  densely  forested  that  months  of 
toil  would  be  required  to  penetrate  as  far  as  its  base.  To  the 
west,  then,  our  only  apparent  hope  of  salvation  lay,  for 
although  standing  off  clear  from  the  backbone  of  the 
Andes,  Sangai  appeared  to  be  attached  to  it  by  a  small 
transverse  ridge  which  paralleled  the  valley  of  Culebrillas. 
It  was  at  this  point  therefore  that  we  decided  to  concentrate 
our  attack. 

No  general  ever  planned  his  campaign  or  weighed  up 
the  fighting  value  of  the  forces  against  him  with  so  much 
care  as  we  did.  We  were  still  working  in  the  dark,  un¬ 
fortunately,  and  the  chances  were  that  when  we  arrived  at 
the  point  decided  upon  we  would  come  up  against  some  un¬ 
foreseen  obstacle  that  would  defeat  our  plans.  Would 
we  or  would  wre  not  be  victorious  ?  Everyone  asked  that 
question,  and  the  invariable  answer  was  that  we  might 
just  as  well  pack  up  and  go  home.  Why  attempt  anything 
so  obviously  impossible  ?  We  on  our  part,  like  inex¬ 
perienced  generals,  reckoned  up  what  measure  of  success 
we  would  obtain  rather  than  the  extent  of  possible  failure. 
Even  Robalino,  who  knew  more  of  the  country  than  any 
other  man  in  Ecuador,  was  none  too  sanguine  as  to  results. 
Don  Miguel  had  ordered  him  to  go  as  far  as  Culebrillas 
with  us  and  help  in  the  recruiting  of  our  cargo-bearers, 
and  be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  he  set  about  his  duties  with 
good  grace,  even  if  he  felt  at  heart  that  we  were  embarking 
on  a  fool’s  errand. 

The  day  following  our  return  to  Alao  brought  evidence 
that  the  enemy  was  not  going  to  permit  anyone  to  invade 
his  domain  without  putting  up  a  fight.  It  poured  with 
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rain,  and  in  the  space  of  a  night-time  the  entire  aspect 
of  the  country  reverted  back  to  what  it  had  been  when  we 
first  saw  it  after  our  memorable  ride  from  Licto. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather,  we  were  lucky 
in  procuring  the  services  of  quite  a  number  of  Quechua 
Indians  who  lived  on  Don  Miguel’s  estate.  We  did  not 
hold  out  any  special  inducements  to  them  in  the  way  of 
high  pay.  In  fact,  the  wages  offered  were  considered  low 
in  comparison  to  the  hardships  imposed  and  the  necessary 
leaving  of  comfortable  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
did  hold  out  prospects  of  rewards  and  agreed  to  provide 
tobacco,  drinks  and  sugar  in  proportion  to  what  was 
achieved.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  with  my  friend,  A.  S. 
Vernay,  on  his  celebrated  big  game  expedition  through 
India,  Burma,  and  Nepal,  and  I  noticed  what  good  results 
he  obtained  by  offering  his  men  rewards  rather  than  high 
pay.  The  principle  is  certainly  a  most  satisfactory  one  to 
employ,  for,  no  matter  how  humble  a  man  may  be,  he  is 
always  willing  to  take  a  sporting  chance.  Another  tempting 
bait  to  these  South  American  porters  of  mine  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  deer’s  meat  or  the  flesh  of  tapir  to  feast 
upon.  Such  things  were  a  great  luxury  to  those  who  could 
seldom  afford  anything  save  corn  and  potatoes. 

After  considerable  delay,  we  had  our  army  of  cargo- 
bearers  signed  on  ready  to  start.  The  plan  was  for  Johnston 
and  myself  to  go  ahead  with  an  advance  guard  as  far  as 
Culebrillas,  where  we  would  pitch  camp.  The  boys  would 
then  return  to  assist  with  the  transportation  of  further 
provisions  a  week  later,  at  which  time  Robalino  would 
join  us.  In  the  interval  we  would  conduct  a  series  of 
reconnaissance  trips  and  decide  on  our  future  line  of 
advance.  Two  men  were  to  remain  with  us,  whose 
sole  duty  would  be  the  making  of  trails  through  the  scrub 
jungle. 

For  some  reason  or  another  these  men  entertained 
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the  greatest  dread  of  our  forcing  them  to  make  the  actual 
climb,  and  Ramon,  as  the  head  one  was  called,  told  us 
plainly  that  neither  he  nor  his  companion  would  go  farther 
than  the  base  of  the  mountain.  A  white-livered  fellow 
like  that  was  quite  out  of  place  in  our  company;  even  the 
mongrel  dogs  of  the  cholos  had  more  guts  than  he,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  he  proved  to  be  the  weakest  spot  in  our 
armour.  Never  for  a  moment  would  we  have  taken  him, 
but  we  were  short-handed  as  it  was,  and  had  difficulty  in 
bringing  together  the  number  necessary  to  make  a  start. 

On  the  morning  of  November  21st,  the  giant  condors 
of  the  mountains  circling  high  in  the  heavens  looked  down 
upon  a  strange  sight.  A  small  army  of  human  beings 
straggled  up  the  valley  of  Alao.  They  advanced  like  a 
great  army  of  atta  ants  on  the  move,  one  behind  the  other, 
each  carrying  a  bundle  on  his  back.  Those  in  front 
carried  food,  those  in  the  rear  shouldered  cameras,  tripods, 
and  camp  equipment.  Where  the  valley  swerves  round 
to  the  north,  the  procession  struck  south  up  a  steep  slope. 
Up,  up  clambered  the  throng,  higher  and  higher,  hour  after 
hour,  circling  round  the  head  of  small  quebradas,  zig¬ 
zagging  up  steeply  inclined  planes  or  else  clambering 
up  almost  vertical  faces  of  rock  by  sheer  force  of  brawn 
and  muscle. 

Ramon  was  leading.  Armed  with  his  long-bladed 
machete,  he  slashed  every  once  in  a  while  at  a  hummock 
of  prairie  grass  to  blaze  the  trail  which  everyone  was  to 
follow.  His  aid  cut  steps  on  the  bare  mountain-side 
to  facilitate  the  climb  of  the  heavily-laden  coming  on 
behind.  Johnston  and  myself  brought  up  the  rear  and 
fifteen  dogs  of  doubtful  pedigree  barked  vociferously  as 
they  chased  about  in  quest  of  game.  Eventually  the 
home  of  the  condor  was  invaded  by  insignificant  man. 
The  summit  of  the  pass  was  reached,  and  the  party  halted 
at  12,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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A  light  fall  of  snow  from  the  night  before  still  clung 
to  the  grass  roots,  and  as  the  men  were  adjusting  packs  I 
scanned  the  distorted  and  crumpled  part  of  the  earth’s 
crust  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  divide.  The  feelings 
which  stirred  the  soul  of  Moses  when  he  viewed  the  land 
of  Canaan  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Nebo  had  no  counter¬ 
part  in  my  heart  as  I  stood  on  that  chilly,  nameless  pass. 
Even  my  zeal  was  momentarily  checked,  for  there  was 
nothing  suggestive  of  a  promised  land  ahead,  only  evidence 
of  hopeless  strife.  Here,  then,  in  this  lost  and  forgotten 
world,  were  we  compelled  to  wander  in  search  of  our 
quest. 

To  my  expectant  senses  the  complete  absence  of  Sangai 
from  the  landscape  proved  a  keen  disappointment.  Only 
the  nearest  ridges  were  visible;  beyond — sheer  undiluted 
chaos.  Battalions  of  black  clouds  in  mass  formation  were 
bearing  down  upon  us,  and  before  we  began  the  descent, 
hail  and  sleet,  the  advance  guard  of  our  bitterest  foe, 
bad  weather,  were  lashing  our  faces. 

Down  the  eastern  slope  we  hurried  as  rapidly  as  circum¬ 
stances  permitted,  and  choosing  the  bed  of  the  stream 
which  had  its  birthplace  in  this  boggy  wilderness,  followed 
it  in  a  southerly  direction,  shifting  from  bank  to  bank  at 
frequent  intervals. 

At  first  a  mere  trickle  of  water  oozing  out  of  yellow 
mud,  it  soon  grew  to  a  considerable  size,  so  much  so  that 
fording  it  meant  wading  through  water  two  feet  deep. 
We  had  reduced  our  elevation  a  thousand  feet  or  more  when 
increased  barking  on  the  part  of  the  dogs  indicated  some¬ 
thing  unusual  on  foot.  The  next  moment  came  the  shrill 
cry  from  Ramon  of  “  Danta,  danta  !  ”  Packs  were 
hurriedly  discarded  and  everyone  rushed  forward  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement.  No  dinner  gong  ever  met  with  more 
spontaneous  response  from  hungry  mortals  than  did  this 
one  word  “  Danta,”  the  local  name  given  to  the  tapir. 


A  YOUNG  MOUNTAIN  TAPIR 


A  FULL  GROWN  MALE  TAPIR 
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It  was  just  as  if  Ramon  had  shouted — “  Dinner  is  served, 
gentlemen,  come  and  eat  ” — for  tapir’s  flesh  in  the  eyes  of 
the  cholo  is  on  a  par  with  the  most  sumptuous  banquet 
of  civilized  communities.  No  one  hesitated  a  second. 
This  was  a  movable  feast  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  the 
banquet  was  not  on  the  table  but  mounted  on  four  strong 
legs  that  could  travel  fast.  The  first  consideration, 
therefore,  was  to  capture  it. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  I  saw  a  fine  tapir, 
the  size  of  a  donkey,  standing  at  bay  in  the  centre  of  the 
river.  Behind,  a  rocky  cliff  rose  abruptly,  and  both  up  and 
down  stream  were  large  boulders  of  granitic  rock,  over 
v/hich  the  water  pitched  boldly.  Our  party  lined  the  east 
bank,  the  only  avenue  of  escape,  so  prospects  looked  re¬ 
assuring,  but,  before  we  won  out  that  “  banquet  ”  gave 
us  a  lot  of  hard  work.  My  rifle  was  packed  up  and  there¬ 
fore  unavailable,  and  although  Ramon  had  a  muzzle- 
loader  of  antique  pattern,  it  was  as  useless  as  he  himself, 
for  it  only  clicked  and  refused  to  go  off  the  way  rifles  are 
generally  supposed  to  do.  Eventually,  the  chase  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  genuine  caveman’s  battle.  Rocks  were  the 
most  effective  weapons,  but  rope  from  one  of  the  packing 
cases,  quickly  fashioned  into  a  lasso,  soon  had  the  in¬ 
furiated  animal  round  the  neck,  and  the  rest  was  easy. 

During  the  fray,  Johnston  in  his  enthusiasm  tried  to 
intercept  the  “  banquet  ”  in  one  of  its  headlong  dashes 
back  to  the  river,  after  an  attempt  to  escape  on  shore. 
It  butted  him  in  the  stomach,  sending  him  flying  into  deep 
water.  We  were  all  soaking  wet  already,  thanks  to  the 
rain,  but  an  involuntary  plunge  into  icy  water  was  not  a 
pleasant  experience  for  Johnston. 

The  hour  was  getting  late,  so,  like  the  animals  of  the 
jungle,  we  cast  about  anxiously  for  a  place  to  rest.  The 
sheltering  of  so  many  was  a  difficult  problem.  We  had 
no  tent,  and  at  this  elevation  nothing  grew  save  paramo 
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grass,  hence  any  possibility  of  making  a  roof  to  ward 
off  the  rain  was  zero.  After  diligent  search,  we  discovered 
a  gigantic  rock  tilted  over  at  a  sufficient  angle  to  afford 
a  certain  measure  of  protection  on  its  lee-side  against  wind 
and  rain.  A  fire  was  out  of  the  question,  as  no  timber 
of  any  size  grew  in  this  zone,  not  even  small  bushes  from 
which  a  few  dry  twigs  could  usually  be  gathered.  Our 
oil  stove  provided  a  hot  drink  to  all  hands,  then  with  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  dry  corn,  we  huddled  up  as  best  we  could, 
the  only  thing  to  keep  us  from  freezing  being  the  close 
proximity  of  one  man  to  the  next.  The  men  slept  heavily, 
dreaming  no  doubt  of  the  morrow  when  fires  would  be 
built  and  juicy  meat  would  sizzle  over  the  flames. 

At  daybreak  we  were  off  again,  following  the  same  stream 
that  guided  our  footsteps  yesterday.  South  we  went  for 
several  miles  till  we  encountered  a  yet  larger  river  flowing 
in  from  our  right.  The  combined  waters  of  the  two 
flowed  east  through  a  more  open  valley,  that  of  Culebrillas, 
where  our  next  camp  was  to  be  pitched.  Only  moderately 
clear  was  the  morning,  the  sun  shining  through  a  veil  of 
thin  mist  that  clung  tenaciously  to  the  face  of  mother  earth 
as  if  to  hide  her  beauty  from  the  curious  gaze  of  strangers. 
By  noon  we  had  hit  upon  a  suitable  spot  for  camp,  behind 
a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  a  sweeping  “  paramo,”  the  name 
by  which  the  Andean  uplands  are  known  in  Ecuador. 
Here  we  put  our  hut,  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the 
prevailing  east  wind.  It  was  not  altogether  an  ideal 
spot,  but  it  suited  our  purpose  admirably,  since  from  the 
top  of  the  mound  the  entire  valley  could  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance.  A  pool  of  water  was  near  at  hand,  the  river  not 
far  away,  and  clumps  of  stunted  timber  sufficiently  close 
to  enable  the  necessary  poles  to  be  cut  for  the  framework 
of  our  “  rancho.”  A  party  of  men  went  in  search  of  these 
while  others  cut  stacks  of  long  paramo  grass  for  the  roof. 

It  is  wonderful  how  man  can  select  materials  from 
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nature  s  storehouse  and  fashion  out  of  them  so  many 
things  for  his  needs.  In  this  inhospitable  region,  swept 
by  the  winds  and  devastated  by  the  storms  of  centuries, 
we  constructed  in  a  matter  of  two  hours  an  absolutely 
rainproof  shelter  of  the  lean-to  kind.  First  came  the  long 
eight-foot  poles  struck  in  the  ground  at  an  angle.  Small 
branches  and  irregular  pieces  were  then  placed  laterally 
across  these,  and  secured  to  them  by  rope  woven  out  of  the 
prairie  grass.  Then  great  quantities  of  this  same  grass 
were  piled  systematically  on  top,  making  a  perfect  thatch. 
The  floor  likewise  was  strewn  with  grass.  A  little  fancy- 
work  in  the  way  of  a  waterproof  sheet  was  hung  in  front, 
packing  cases  made  effective  side  walls,  and,  behold,  we 
had  as  snug  a  house  as  could  be  desired. 

When  all  was  completed,  our  army  of  cargo-bearers 
received  their  wages  and  left  without  further  ceremony. 
The  carcase  of  that  “  danta  ”  had  still  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  joy  was  in  the  hearts  of  all  as  they  retraced  their  steps 
to  the  scene  of  yesterday  to  dismember  the  body  where  it 
lay  alongside  the  river.  The  next  day  they  reached  their 
homes  loaded  down  with  hunks  of  tapir’s  meat,  much  to  the 
glee  of  their  families  and  the  envy  of  their  friends,  who  were 
now  sorry  they  had  not  joined  our  party.  Great  as  was  the 
appreciation  shown  by  the  “  cargoers  ”  for  the  treatment 
they  had  received,  that  heap  of  bones  and  flesh  was  far 
greater  recompense  for  their  labours  than  any  wages  we 
could  have  offered.  We  likewise  benefited  indirectly  from 
their  good  fortune,  for  the  sight  of  smiling  faces  and  so 
much  meat  brought  a  welcome  response  to  Robalino’s 
next  call  for  volunteers. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FLAMING  TERROR  OF  THE  ANDES 

The  days  we  remained  camped  in  the  valley  of  Culebrillas 
will  remain  impressed  on  my  memory  by  virtue  of  the  many 
and  varied  emotions  which  I  experienced  during  that  time. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  lonely  spot,  the  wild  life  about  us  only 
accentuating  our  remoteness  from  the  haunts  of  man. 
Occasionally  we  heard  wild  cattle  bellowing  in  the  distance, 
and  twice  we  actually  saw  them  dashing  away  up  some 
ravine.  The  adjective  “  wild”  is  hardly  the  one  to  apply, 
for  no  bison  roaming  the  prairies  ever  scented  the  approach 
of  danger  as  quickly  as  they  did,  and  the  peculiarly  sharp 
eyesight  of  the  gaur  in  southern  India  would  be  but  second- 
rate  if  measured  against  that  possessed  by  these  wild  cattle 
of  the  Andes.  Tapir  were  plentiful,  and  their  tracks, 
like  well-worn  footpaths,  we  made  frequent  use  of.  Deer 
were  fairly  numerous,  and  amongst  the  paramo  grass 
dwelt  big  families  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  Of  feathered 
friends,  there  was  a  fair  assortment:  condors,  birds  of  prey, 
giant  swifts,  duck,  geese,  and,  strange  as  it  might  seem  to 
the  layman,  humming-birds  in  great  numbers.  Small 
birds  dressed  in  less  brilliant  suits,  but  no  less  interesting, 
flitted  about  unostentatiously  amongst  the  grass  and  shrubs. 

Still  further  down  the  scale  of  life  came  a  host  of  harmless 
insects,  small  beetles  for  instance,  with  long  snouts  like 
miniature  elephants,  likewise  others  of  more  ordinary 
appearance.  In  one  locality,  we  noticed  thousands  of 
monster  mosquitoes  clinging  to  some  bushes,  but  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  they  were  harmless.  The  only  things  to  oppose 
us  were  such  inanimate  objects  as  wind,  rain  and  snow. 
The  only  things  to  exhibit  fear  of  us  were  the  wild  cattle. 
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As  we  advanced  to  No.  3  camp  and  beyond,  the  tameness 
of  all  animals  became  more  apparent,  so  much  so  that  I 
felt  loth  to  shoot  the  friendly  tapir,  even  under  the  exigency 
of  food.  We  would  come  across  a  nice  fat  fellow  asleep 
on  the  mountain-side,  his  heavy  dark  coat  making  him  a 
conspicuous  mark  at  considerable  distance.  As  we  drew 
near,  he  would  sit  up  on  his  haunches,  wriggle  his  long 
nose  and  squeak  plaintively.  So  confident  was  he  of  our 
friendly  intentions  that,  after  looking  about  dreamily, 
he  would  roll  over  again  and  continue  his  nap.  We  shot 
eight  of  these  animals  along  with  seven  deer  during  the 
weeks  we  explored  this  remarkable  region,  and  I  must 
say  that  but  for  the  meat  so  obtained,  our  men  would 
never  have  remained  with  us  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

A  wonderful  store  of  knowledge  awaits  the  trained 
scientist  who  invades  this  virgin  territory;  even  in  my 
amateurish  way,  I  was  constantly  finding  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  marvel  over,  but  alas,  the  one  object  of 
my  search  was  hidden  from  view.  Microscopic  forms  of 
insect  life  would  be  revealed  to  me  daily;  but  Sangai  did 
not  exist,  it  simply  wasn’t  there  !  And  yet  Don  Miguel 
had  seen  it,  admired  its  beauty  from  this  very  valley  in 
company  with  the  Senor  Americano  from  Philadelphia. 

Our  calculations  indicated  that  we  were  closer  to  it  than 
at  any  other  time  before,  roughly  thirteen  miles  off,  or 
perhaps  less.  In  such  places  as  Macas  on  the  Upano 
River,  we  had  stood  in  awe  at  the  respectful  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles  with  our  hats  off.  It  was  frightfully 
hot  in  Macas  ! 

For  several  days  we  made  excursions  in  all  directions 
without  acquiring  any  data  of  importance  except  on  one 
occasion  when  we  explored  down  the  valley  of  Culebrillas 
to  the  east.  To  our  dismay,  we  found  that  the  gradient 
suddenly  got  out  of  hand  and  just  pitched  down  God  knows 
how  far,  into  an  abyss  of  unfathomable  depth.  That 
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was  an  upsetting  discovery,  for  we  had  reckoned  on  striking 
rising  ground,  a  spur  ridge  that  would  lead  us  up  to  the  apex 
of  our  desires.  We  returned  to  camp  a  trifle  crestfallen 
after  the  discovery,  and  before  attempting  anything  further, 
decided  to  wait  the  advent  of  clear  weather  so  as  to  get  our 
bearings.  It  seemed  quite  useless  to  think  of  moving  till 
we  could  actually  see  the  country  we  had  to  traverse. 

The  days  slipped  by,  and  we  filled  up  the  time  with  the 
thousand  and  one  trivial  occupations  which  go  to  make  up 
camp  life.  The  fire  had  to  be  made,  fuel  collected,  and 
tapir’s  feet  boiled  down  into  excellent  soup — at  least 
so  it  seemed  to  us.  We  had  to  cut  grass  for  our  roof, 
clean  up  the  inside  of  our  house,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
keep  constant  watch  in  the  east  for  Sangai,  should  by  any 
chance  a  break  in  the  clouds  reveal  its  true  position  to 
us.  One  afternoon  at  about  three  an  improvement  of 
weather  set  in.  Cameras  were  brought  out,  everything 
was  arranged  for  business,  and  a  few  views  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  were  taken;  but  that  was  all.  We 
waited  until  six,  then  the  clouds  got  lower  and  blacker, 
finally  hiding  everything  from  view,  and  we  crawled  back 
under  our  shelter  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

The  next  day  things  looked  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
The  great  grassy  area  of  the  surrounding  “  paramo  ” 
reeked  with  moisture.  Every  blade  of  grass  which 
sprouted  up  in  tufts  two  or  three  feet  high  was  laden  with 
silvery  beads  of  water;  over  the  edge  of  our  roof  dangled 
long  blades  of  grass,  part  of  the  thatch  which  protected  us 
from  the  rain,  and  these  streamed  incessantly  with  water. 
Outside,  the  ground,  more  soggy  than  ever,  was  impossible 
to  walk  upon,  and  every  part  of  the  landscape  fifty  feet 
above  our  heads  was  hidden  in  scudding  clouds.  So  far 
as  our  eyes  could  judge,  we  were  encamped  on  an  undulating 
plain.  No  one  would  have  ever  suspected  the  true  nature 
of  our  surroundings,  certainly  never  guessed  that  one  of 
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the  world’s'  greatest  volcanoes  was  but  a  few  miles  off. 
Could  anything  have  been  more  depressing  ? 

Our  only  cheerful  thought  was  that  a  break  in  the  weather 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  if  it  did  when  we  were 
nearer  our  goal  we  would  be  able  to  make  the  climb  under 
favourable  climatic  conditions;  a  better  arrangement  than 
having  sunshine  now  and  rain  at  the  critical  moment.  All 
day  the  rain  kept  up,  but  an  opening  in  the  grey  vault 
over  our  heads  at  4  p.m.  suggested  a  clear  evening.  Again 
cameras  were  dragged  forth  and  set  up  facing  the  east. 
For  a  moment  or  two  it  looked  as  if  our  wildest  hopes 
would  be  realized,  but  now  black  clouds  had  crept  upon 
us  unawares  from  the  west.  Over  the  main  ridge  behind 
us  they  appeared,  evil  and  menacing;  the  east  wind  died 
down,  the  west  wind  got  the  upper  hand,  and  yet  again  we 
were  treated  to  a  downpour  that  lasted  all  night  long. 

Patience  has  its  reward,  and  ours  eventually  came  when 
the  veil  was  finally  pulled  aside  and  Sangai  stood  revealed 
in  all  its  exquisite  beauty.  The  clouds  seemed  literally 
to  dissolve  and  from  the  top  of  our  mound  we  watched 
the  process,  spell-bound.  The  base  was  the  first  to 
appear,  and  as  the  clouds  rolled  up  to  the  summit,  the 
mountain,  soaked  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  looked  like 
a  bonfire  built  by  giants.  As  Phoenix  rose  out  of  ashes, 
so  Sangai  materialized  out  of  smoke,  till  it  stood  before  us, 
the  supremest  possibility  in  Nature  of  bewildering,  in¬ 
describable  magnificence.  At  an  angle  of  19  deg.  S.  of  E., 
where  for  days  we  had  seen  nothing  but  emptiness,  stood  a 
perfect  cone,  clad  for  its  last  2,000  feet  leap  into  the  heavens 
with  snow — snow  that  was  flushed  a  faint  pink  against  a 
violet  sky.  The  base,  ribbed  and  scarred  by  the  lava 
flows  of  a  thousand  years,  stood  out  boldly  in  support 
of  the  whole,  like  flying  buttresses  of  some  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture.  For  perfection  of  form,  Sangai  surely  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself;  likewise  as  to  position  does  it  stand  alone. 
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Completely  detached  from  the  main  backbone  of  the 
Andes,  it  thrusts  its  white  head  up  into  the  clouds  to  an 
elevation  of  1 7,450  feet,  a  lonely  sentinel  keeping  constant 
watch  over  a  thousand  square  miles  of  vacant  country. 

In  this  manner,  one  of  our  greatest  of  days  came  to  an 
end.  Night  drew  down  the  blinds  of  darkness,  and  we 
retired  to  our  grass  hut  and  partook  of  porridge  and  coffee. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  for  it  was  too  cold  to 
sit  up  and  watch  a  few  enterprising  stars  that  ventured 
forth  to  keep  us  company,  blinking  down  upon  our  solitude. 
So  between  our  blankets  we  crawled,  thankful  for  the  privilege 
of  viewing  the  wonders  of  a  world  unknown  to  most  men. 
As  we  closed  our  eves  and  the  material  universe  receded  from 

J 

thought,  we  were  just  conscious  of  the  weird  cry  of  some 
solitary  tapir  calling  to  his  mate  in  the  mountains.  .  .  . 

A  brief  spell  of  fine  weather  followed,  and  of  this  we  were 
quick  to  take  advantage.  Then,  within  thirty-six  hours, 
our  Goddess  of  the  Snows  had  once  more  dissolved  from 
view,  and  we  might  have  been  a  hundred  miles  away  for 
all  we  could  see  of  her.  That  one  day  of  clear  weather 
was  all  we  needed,  however,  and  it  showed  us  exactly 
what  we  feared.  A  river  known  in  its  lower  reaches  as 
the  Rio  Volcan,  an  affluent  of  the  Palora,  which,  in  turn, 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  Pastaza,  did  not  originate  in 
the  Culebrillas  on  whose  banks  we  were  encamped.  The 
parent  stream  came  from  the  south,  and  in  its  course  had 
cut  its  way  through  a  profound  valley  that  circled  clean 
round  the  base  of  Sangai.  In  so  doing,  it  denied  us  all 
approach  from  Culebrillas,  and  our  only  hope  lay  in  striking 
south  to  see  if  we  could  not  squirm  our  way  in  between 
the  watersheds  of  this  basin  and  the  one  that  drained  into 
the  affluents  of  the  Upano  on  the  eastern  slope.  This  meant 
making  a  big  detour,  for  the  road  we  had  hoped  to  follow 
was  sawn  in  two  a  couple  of  miles  below  us  by  the  swift 
stream  referred  to.  We  dispatched  Ramon  and  his  com- 
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panion  up  the  valley  with  instructions  to  follow  yet  another 
ridge  which  we  indicated.  He  was  to  advance  a  day’s 
march,  prepare  the  trail  and  make  some  good-sized  shelters 
for  the  party.  Reluctantly  he  set  out,  fully  determined  to 
do  as  little  as  possible  in  the  longest  possible  time.  He 
had  received  all  that  was  coming  to  him  and  I  afterwards 
heard  how  he  had  made  a  small  shelter  barely  three  hours 
distant  from  our  camp,  with  the  intention  of  hibernating 
in  it  till  we  came  along  and  dug  him  out  of  his  nest. 

To  build  a  warm  “  rancho  ”  at  the  outset  was  much  harder 
work  than  making  a  bad  one  and  keeping  a  big  fire  going, 
so  he  and  his  companion  constructed  a  tumble-down  affair  in 
which  they  slept  at  night,  with  a  good-sized  bonfire  to  keep 
them  warm.  The  first  night  the  place  caught  fire,  Ramon  lost 
his  poncho  along  with  other  clothing,  and  his  muzzle-loader. 
Sheer  necessity  then  spurred  their  footsteps  forward  to 
the  next  camping  ground  where  timber  was  to  be  found 
for  building  another  shelter,  and  being  short  of  clothes  they 
had  to  build  a  substantial  hut  that  would  keep  out  the  cold. 

We  were  joined  by  Robalino  a  few  days  later,  and  our 
new  army,  well-provisioned,  then  took  the  field.  Some 
supplies  were  left  behind  at  No.  2  camp,  also  a  store  of 
provisions  at  No.  3,  where  we  found  Ramon  sulking  and 
grumbling  about  his  lot.  From  this  point  we  advanced 
farther  still  to  No.  4  camp,  and  in  so  doing  fortune  favoured 
us.  Not  a  sign  did  we  see  of  Sangai,  and  it  was  more 
good  luck  than  good  management  that  guided  our  footsteps. 
We  set  off  down  the  valley  till  its  river  became  rather 
boisterous,  then  turning  south  again  up  a  tributary  we 
followed  it  till  another  stream  came  in  from  the  east.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  quebrada  we  struck  up  on  to  a  ridge 
and  then  kept  going  on  the  high  ground  south-east.  Some¬ 
times  we  would  follow  a  spur  ridge  in  mistake  for  the  main 
one,  and  it  would  lead  us  on  hopefully,  till  suddenly  the 
end  would  slide  off  into  space  without  warning.  We 
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would  stare  disappointedly  at  the  grey  emptiness  confronting 
us  and  slowly  retrace  our  steps  by  the  way  we  had  come. 

Many  blind  alleys  of  this  nature  were  followed,  but  in  the 
end  we  groped  our  way  on  to  a  small  plateau  that  had  the 
earmarks  of  being  the  meeting-place  of  many  ridges. 
So  it  proved,  for  just  then  the  clouds  lifted  again,  and  we 
found  ourselves  standing  on  a  high  escarpment  that  dropped 
off  almost  vertically  at  our  feet.  Straight  in  front  of  us 
at  an  angle  of  5 1 0  E.  of  N.  stood  Sangai. 

We  looked  out  upon  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  countless 
streams  of  all  sizes,  between  each  rose  razor-like  ridges 
which,  in  turn,  were  cut  about  by  tiny  brooklets  of  short 
but  steep  trajectory.  For  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  actual 
base  upon  which  this  great  volcano  rested,  and  admired  the 
shades  of  colour  that  swept  over  its  sides.  Down  below 
waved  the  green  paramo  grass  patched  with  darker  green 
of  shrub  and  bush;  above  lay  the  yellow  greens  of  moss  with 
the  silver  grey  of  landslides  streaked  across  their  faces. 
Higher  still  came  the  cinder  zone,  a  mass  of  chocolate  brown 
shading  off  into  purple  sepia  and  broken  by  the  glint  of 
glacier  or  the  dark  shadows  of  barren  rock.  Firmly 
planted  on  this  pile  of  superb  colouring,  rested  the  great 
snow-white  cone  itself,  capped  with  a  jet-black  crown  of 
irregular  contour.  From  the  topmost  pinnacle  rose  a  column 
of  steam  caught  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight,  bending  in  the 
wind,  and  gleaming  like  the  Shah  of  Persia’s  diamond  plume. 

It  was  a  sight  one  would  never  tire  of,  the  kind  you  might 
imagine  to  yourself  when  building  a  “  Castle  in  Spain.” 
So  Johnston  and  myself  built  our  house  where  we  stood. 
It  was  an  absolutely  ideal  place  from  which  to  examine  the 
country,  but  being  rather  exposed  to  the  weather  we  had 
to  change  our  style  of  architecture  in  harmony  with  new 
surroundings.  A  lean-to  is  a  draughty  place  at  the  best  of 
times,  so  our  boys  constructed  beehive  huts  which  were 
warm  and  snug  within.  In  this  manner  No.  4  camp  was 
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established,  and  into  the  wilderness  came  a  crowd  of  human 
beings.  The  stillness  of  the  mountain  air  was  broken,  and 
discordant  shouts  of  men  vibrated  strangely  through  the 
empty  spaces  about  us. 

The  tapir  meat  upon  which  we  had  been  forced  to  live, 
during  the  weeks  of  preliminary  searching,  was  very 
tough.  To  masticate  a  single  mouthful  was  a  day’s  work, 
and  to  relieve  our  aching  jaws  we  had  hit  upon  the  idea 
sometimes  employed  in  cheap  restaurants  of  pounding  the 
meat  with  a  wooden  cudgel,  thereby  breaking  up  the  tissues 
and  making  it  easier  to  eat.  Our  boys  watched  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  laughed  at  our  efforts,  till  we  handed  one  of  them  a 
piece  of  pounded  flesh  to  sample.  He  liked  it  so  much 
that  for  ever  after  sickening  thuds  could  be  heard  on  all 
sides  of  our  camp  as  the  men,  following  our  advice,  clubbed 
their  steaks  into  submission. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  over  that  tapir  meat,  making  up  new 
dishes,  etc.  One  of  them  consisted  of  the  pulp  fried  into 
a  sort  of  brown  hash,  which,  when  hot,  was  pressed  into 
an  old  film  tin.  The  lid  was  embossed  with  the  maker’s 
name,  so  that  when  the  final  cake  was  removed  from  the 
container,  it  had  stamped  upon  it  in  neat  letters:  “  Eastman 
Kodak  Film.”  Everything  in  camp  had  to  have  a  name, 
so  I  suggested  “  Tapir  Shape  ”  as  being  a  good  one  for  this 
particular  delicacy,  but  Johnston  thought  “  Shapeless 
Tapir  ”  was  more  suitable  !  The  labour  of  preparing  it 
was  not  its  only  drawback,  and  we  longed  for  something 
more  palatable  and  tender.  I  suggested  therefore  that 
we  might  try  the  tongue.  At  the  next  killing  it  was  duly 
turned  over  to  us.  We  boiled  it  for  two  hours  and  then 
boiled  it  for  two  more,  to  be  quite  sure  it  would  be  well 
cooked;  we  then  removed  it  from  the  pot,  but  finding 
that  a  fork  did  not  penetrate  easily  into  the  meat,  we  put 
it  back  again  for  another  thirty  minutes.  Eventually 
it  was  served.  Johnston  did  the  honours. 
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“  What  part  of  the  goose  do  you  fancy  ?  ”  he  asked 
with  dignity. 

“  No  matter,”  I  replied,  “  but  if  anything  my  preference 
is  a  slice  off  the  breast.” 

Johnston  attempted  to  sever  a  piece  without  much 
success.  Then  he  got  upon  his  knees  to  bring  more 
pressure  to  bear,  still  without  avail.  I  handed  him  the 
machete,  having  taken  care  to  put  an  edge  on  it  first. 
For  some  seconds  he  hacked  and  hewed.  Then  in  disgust 
he  turned  to  me  and  said,  “  I  can’t  cut  the  damned  thing 
— cut  it  yourself  1  ”  I  prodded  the  offending  morsel 
with  a  fork,  and  with  the  remark  that  it  looked  like  rubber, 
threw  it  outside  the  door  for  the  dogs  to  eat.  It  hit  some¬ 
thing  hard  and  bounced  neatly  up  into  the  air  like  a  rubber 
ball.  “  Acts  like  it,  too,”  said  Johnston.  “  Next  time 
let’s  try  the  kidneys.” 

The  next  time  came,  so  did  the  kidneys.  The  head 
boy,  Jose  by  name,  came  over  to  the  hut  one  morning  and 
deposited  an  armful  of  red  meat  and  fat  outside. 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  that’s  one  of  the  kidneys,  Patron,”  said  Jose.  “  I 
am  going  back  now  to  fetch  the  other  one.” 

“  Just  a  moment,”  interposed  Johnston,  and  looked 
over  in  my  direction  as  if  asking  my  opinion.  There  was 
no  need  to  say  anything,  we  understood  each  other  per¬ 
fectly.  A  kidney  two  feet  in  circumference — no  thanks  ! 
So  then  and  there  we  swore  off  tapir  meat  unless  driven  to  it 
by  absolute  necessity.  From  that  day  on  it  was  struck  off  our 
menu  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  more  simple  fare. 

When  cut  off  entirely  from  civilizing  influences,  it  is 
astonishing  how  one  derives  amusement  out  of  such  absurd 
happenings  as  those  just  related.  Childish  enough  as 
they  appear  now,  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  the  time 
to  keep  up  our  spirits  without  them.  We  needed  some 
kind  of  local  lubricant  to  keep  us  going,  beside  the  mere 
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desire  to  accomplish  the  thing  we  had  set  our  hearts  on. 
Scientific  ardour  is  like  steam;  it  makes  the  engine  move 
right  enough,  but  without  oil  to  grease  the  works  the 
mechanism  would  soon  come  to  a  standstill. 

Windy  Ridge  Camp  held  out  hope  and  disappointment 
alternately,  yet  in  spite  of  days  confined  to  the  cramped 
quarters  of  our  grass  hut,  by  reason  of  persistent  sleet  and 
rain,  wre  were  slowly  acquiring  much  valuable  data.  Severe 
earth  tremors,  which  were  generally  accompanied  by  distant 
rumblings,  hinted  at  a  possible  eruption,  and  filled  us  with 
joy,  for  Sangai,  as  we  saw  it,  was  evidently  slumbering 
peacefully.  At  times  it  snored  loudly,  and  its  breath 
was  a  trifle  laboured.  If  it  would  only  wake  up,  we  hoped 
some  of  the  snow  that  now  clothed  it  might  be  ripped  off, 
and  on  the  bare  slope  so  exposed  we  could  ascend  with  ease 
to  the  crater. 

One  day  we  followed  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  en¬ 
camped.  It  ran  east,  then  swung  round  to  the  north,  and 
finally  almost  N.W.  After  five  hours  of  hard  going,  during 
which  time  we  skirted  three  high  peaks  that  stuck  up  on  the 
watershed  like  great  teeth,  we  ran  into  fog.  Ramon 
became  agitated,  probably  because  he  thought  it  was  a 
trick  to  make  him  climb  the  mountain  with  us.  “  We 
are  lost,”  he  cried,  and  spread  panic  amongst  the  boys. 
I  called  a  halt  so  that  we  might  partake  of  lunch  and  give 
time  to  think.  Within  an  hour  the  mist  had  lifted  slightly, 
and  across  the  gorge  we  noticed  a  steep  slope  which  Ramon 
argued  was  the  actual  base  of  Sangai.  “  We  will  go  over 
and  have  a  look  at  it,”  I  suggested,  and  pushed  him  well 
to  the  lead,  getting  in  between  him  and  the  other  boys  so 
that  they  would  not  be  influenced  by  his  remarks.  On 
ascending  the  slope,  we  discovered,  as  was  really  obvious 
at  the  start,  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  ridges  which  ran 
out  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  only  to  get  lost  in  the 
distance  somewhere  below.  We  explored  along  it,  and, 
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when  the  fog  lifted  still  further,  discovered  that  it  joined 
forces  with  the  one  we  had  just  left,  and  at  the  point  where 
they  united  a  pile  of  gaping  rocks  broke  the  graceful  curve 
of  Sangai’s  southern  slope.  These  were  all  landmarks 
which  we  had  perceived  at  a  distance  and  now  that  we 
actually  stood  on  the  spot  we  realized  that  Windy  Ridge 
was  too  far  removed  to  serve  as  our  final  camping  ground, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  yet  another 
base  to  work  from.  Before  returning,  we  picked  out  a  good 
spot  for  our  “  rancho,”  telling  Ramon  that  he  was  to 
return  there  the  following  day,  prepare  suitable  quarters 
and  make  as  good  a  trail  as  possible  over  which  the  cargoes 
could  be  transported. 

The  idea  of  taking  the  path  which  we  had  already 
made,  did  not  appeal  to  him  at  all  and  he  decided  that  it 
would  be  best  to  go  straight  across  country.  We  let  him 
have  his  way,  and  while  he  was  engaged  upon  the  task  we 
once  more  retired  to  Windy  Ridge  to  await  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  everything  was  in  readiness  for  our  occupation 
at  Cinder  Gap  as  Camp  No.  5  was  called. 

It  took  the  miserable  fellow  some  time  to  finish  his 
simple  task,  and  he  came  back  to  camp  one  afternoon 
with  a  face  as  long  as  a  telegraph  pole,  grumbling  and 
complaining  vehemently. 

I  never  did  see  such  a  chap  in  my  life,  his  looks  were 
enough  to  discourage  the  driver  of  a  hearse,  let  alone  our 
hardworking  peones.  He  did  his  best  to  spread  discontent 
among  the  men,  telling  them  all  kinds  of  yarns  calculated 
to  disturb  their  peace  of  mind  and  undermine  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  us. 

Misery  is  an  infectious  disease  which  it  behoves  one  to 
be  rid  of,  so  the  services  of  Ramon  and  his  companions 
were  duly  dispensed  with. 

Bad  weather,  as  usual,  hampered  our  movements  and 
we  began  to  realize  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the 
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stories  told  us  in  Riobamba  concerning  water-spouts 
drenching  the  countryside.  Day  after  day  floated  by  on 
a  continual  downpour  of  rain  with  only  fleeting  spells  of 
moderate  weather.  The  day  we  chose  to  shift  camp  was 
appalling,  but  at  eleven  o’clock  determined  to  try  our  luck, 
we  set  out,  leaving  Robalino  and  a  bodyguard  behind  to 
keep  our  lines  of  communication  open. 

We  reached  our  new  quarters  at  four,  after  a  trying  tramp 
over  the  route  which  Ramon  had  selected.  A  worse  one 
could  not  have  been  chosen.  Up  and  down  all  the  way, 
with  three  rivers  to  cross  and  a  fourth  in  which  we  waded 
for  one  solid  hour  !  It  passed  through  an  exceptionally 
narrow  canon ;  no  foothold  was  there  on  either  bank, 
the  walls  rising  sheer,  sometimes  even  inclining  over  our 
heads.  We  leapt  from  rock  to  rock,  or  more  often,  just 
waded  knee-deep  in  the  torrent.  Up  several  steep  places 
we  climbed  where  landslides  had  scoured  down  the 
mountain,  exposing  the  bed  rock,  smooth  and  polished. 
There  were  terraces  also  built  up  of  debris  that  had  come 
down  in  years  gone  by,  and  now,  overgrown  with  moss, 
they  were  easy. 

On  reaching  our  destination,  we  found  the  huts  only 
half-finished  and  badly  made.  It  was  too  late  to  complete 
the  work,  and  we  lay  on  wet  grass  that  night  with  water 
from  the  roof  dripping  in  our  faces.  But  we  did  not 
mind,  for  we  were  now  on  the  very  slopes  of  Sangai,  and 
there  were  reasonable  hopes  of  conquering  the  giant 
whose  proud  head  still  rose  4,000  feet  above  us.  Our 
elevation  was  1 3,5°°  feeb  a  co^  one  to  sleeP  ab  but  we  were 
getting  to  grips  with  our  adversary  at  last,  and  nothing 
short  of  an  earthquake  would  shake  us  off. 

As  already  mentioned,  our  camp  at  Windy  Ridge 
was  on  a  high  escarpment  that  commanded  a  magnificent 
view  of  Sangai  when  the  atmosphere  chanced  to  be  clear. 
Cinder  Gap,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a  crack  so  deep 
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that  only  by  straining  our  necks  backwards  to  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  degree,  could  we  see  anything  of  our  objective. 
Even  then  our  view  was  confined  to  the  butt  ends  of 
glaciers  that  seemed  to  hang  from  the  heavens  in  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Cinders  were  strewn  every¬ 
where  and  scrunched  under  our  feet  as  we  walked  about. 
There  was  one  small  space  overgrown  with  moss,  and  to 
one  side  of  it  a  gulley,  down  which  water  shot  in  a  series 
of  cascades.  Days  there  were  when  it  was  full  and  bois¬ 
terous,  yet  on  other  occasions  only  a  few  drops  trickled 
down  its  well-worn  bed.  Great  flows  of  lava  had  evidently 
taken  place  in  recent  times  on  this  southern  flank,  but 
now  everything  was  smothered  under  cinders  and  ashes 
of  more  recent  eruptions.  Avalanches  were  responsible  for 
other  heaps  of  debris  lying  about,  and  their  weird  outlines 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  our  fantastic  surroundings. 

Ample  opportunity  was  given  us  to  study  the  locality 
as  fog  and  sleet  prevented  our  moving  far  afield.  We  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  one  valley  from  its 
neighbour,  for  all  the  valleys  were  alike,  slashed  about  in 
every  direction  and  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Big  valleys 
had  little  valleys  in  them,  and  little  valleys  had  smaller  ones 
still.  From  high  up,  a  few  days  previously,  this  place  had 
looked  flat;  here,  on  the  actual  spot,  it  looked  like  the  Alps. 

In  the  early  morning,  or  maybe  very  late  in  the  day, 
the  clouds  would  roll  up  a  little  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
examine  the  slopes  above  us.  It  was  here  that  we  noted 
signs  of  diminishing  snow  areas,  which  in  view  of  persistent 
bad  weather,  caused  us  to  wonder,  and  eventually  led  us 
to  believe  that  although  we  lived  in  a  perpetual  downpour, 
the  top  of  Sangai  was  probably  above  such  mundane  things. 
So  convinced  was  I  of  the  correctness  of  the  supposition 
that,  driven  frantic  by  inactivity,  I  decided  to  find  out. 

We  had  determined  that  the  south  slope  was  the  best  one 
to  tackle.  We  had  picked  out  a  narrow  ridge  to  follow, 
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which  ran  clean  up  to  the  snow  line  without  a  break,  and 
we  had  ascertained  that  the  summit  of  Sangai  stood  at  an 
angle  of  430  E.  of  N.  from  our  camp.  It  was  decided  that 
I  should  make  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  up  to  the  snow 
line,  establish  a  route  and  do  as  much  other  advance  work 
as  circumstances  permitted.  Johnston  was  to  keep  camp, 
while  two  of  the  most  energetic  of  our  followers  were 
detailed  off  to  go  with  me. 

We  set  out  at  six  o’clock  on  a  moderately  fine  morning 
before  the  daily  rains  had  started,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  for  breakfast  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  the 
latest.  Shortly  after  starting,  we  crossed  a  couple  of  deep 
ravines,  and  then  falling  in  with  the  ridge  which  we  had 
noted  from  below,  followed  it  steadily.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  were  quite  clear  of  all  grass  and  vegetation  of 
any  kind,  even  the  moss  had  gone,  and  we  plodded  slowly 
over  loose  ashes  and  cinders.  Our  path  was  very  steep, 
and  the  edge  of  the  ridge  so  sharp  that  many  times  we  had 
to  cut  level  places  on  the  crest  in  order  to  walk  along  it. 

We  took  the  greatest  precaution  about  blazing  the  trail, 
for  just  as  every  valley  looked  like  its  neighbour,  so  every 
ridge  appeared  identically  the  same,  and  it  would  be  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  take  the  wrong  one  by 
mistake  on  our  return,  especially  if  our  descent  happened 
to  be  a  hurried  one. 

It  was,  of  course,  extremely  cold,  but  our  exertions 
helped  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  particularly  when  we 
struck  slippery  clay  streaks,  or  worse  still  loose  cinders, 
which  would  slide  from  under  our  feet  the  moment  any 
pressure  was  put  on  them.  The  temperature  fell  appre¬ 
ciably  when  we  encountered  our  first  glacier  and  had  to 
walk  alongside  of  it;  but  our  observations  had  been  made 
carefully,  and  it  was  not  till  two  hours  of  climbing  that  we 
found  ourselves  brought  to  a  standstill  on  the  edge  of  the 
snow-field. 
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Below  a  vast  sea  of  clouds  had  gathered,  and  round  about 
us  hung  a  thin  mist  without  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  it.  So 
eminently  satisfactory  had  been  our  efforts  to  reach  the 
snow  that  I  was  tempted  to  go  still  farther  and  see  what 
more  could  be  accomplished.  Breakfast  could  wait,  and 
a  few  hours  over  the  snow-field  would  do  no  harm,  in  fact 
a  lot  of  good;  it  would  also  tell  us  much,  so  why  not  make 
the  best  of  the  opportunity  ?  I  had  no  smoked  glasses, 
but  absence  of  the  sun  made  them  hardly  necessary. 

Up  to  this  point  the  boys  had  been  in  advance,  making 
foot-holds  in  the  usual  manner  with  their  crude  implements. 
Now  the  tables  were  turned,  as  they  were  ignorant  about 
making  trails  in  snow  and  the  path  to  follow  was  far  from 
obvious;  I  therefore  took  the  lead  while  the  boys  hung  back. 
The  snow  was  soft,  but  apparently  not  very  deep.  I 
tramped  it  with  one  foot  about  twelve  times  till  it  became 
sufficiently  solid  to  bear  my  weight,  then  with  the  other 
foot,  I  stamped  on  another  spot  further  ahead  until  it  likewise 
was  sufficiently  firm  for  me  to  stand  upon.  So,  step  by 
step,  very  laboriously,  very  slowly,  we  ascended. 

We  kept  defiling  off  to  the  east,  as  it  was  on  that  side 
that  I  wished  to  arrive  at  the  crater,  but  there  were  a  few 
bad  places  which  necessitated  zig-zagging  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Crevasses  and  centres  of  the  thermal  activity 
where  the  snow  was  soft,  were  given  a  wide  berth;  apart 
from  these  places  the  frozen  whiteness  lay  absolutely 
evenly,  smooth  and  undisturbed. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  light  became  stronger,  yet  I 
consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  if  the  sun  came  out, 
it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  minutes  and  we  would  be  down 
once  more  on  the  cinder  zone  without  fear  of  over-straining 
our  eyes.  Higher  we  climbed,  the  snow  getting  softer, 
deeper  as  we  went.  What  a  strange  sensation  it  was  to 
be  in  a  dumb,  noiseless,  world  !  I  had  to  keep  on  looking 
round  at  the  black  figures  of  the  boys  behind  me,  bundled 
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up  in  their  blankets,  so  as  to  reassure  myself  of  my  ex¬ 
istence.  Several  times  I  was  on  the  verge  of  turning 
back,  but  we  were  getting  on  famously,  if  only  I  could 
complete  a  path  to  the  crater,  the  cameras  could  be  carried 
up  on  the  morrow  in  triumph. 

The  muscles  of  my  legs  were  the  first  to  tire,  they  were 
played  out  with  so  much  pounding  on  the  snow,  and  I 
now  found  it  difficult  to  lift  them  unaided.  To  assist, 
I  gripped  them  round  the  knee  with  my  hands  and  used 
the  muscles  of  my  arms  to  raise  them  up  and  down.  We 
were  three  miles  up  in  the  air  when  a  strong  easterly  wind 
sprang  up  and  drove  every  cloud  out  of  the  sky.  It  was 
a  chilly  blast,  one  that  had  a  bite  in  it.  For  a  few  moments 
I  stopped  to  draw  breath  and  look  about;  we  wrere  within 
six  hundred  feet  of  our  goal,  and  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  we  would  reach  it  in  fifteen  minutes’  time. 

The  glare  was  terrific;  not  only  from  above  but  from 
the  snow  at  our  feet.  The  air  itself  seemed  to  sparkle 
and  scintillate.  A  tumbled  mass  of  storm  clouds  lay  over 
the  country  below,  but  their  upper  surfaces  shone  like 
quick-silver.  No  matter  where  we  looked,  we  were 
blinded  by  the  dazzling  light.  Suddenly  I  was  conscious 
of  voices  behind  me,  strange,  unearthly  voices  they  seemed. 
What  were  they  saying  ?  “  Patron,”  that  was  it — 
“  Patron,”  and  then  in  piteous,  imploring  tones — 
“  Patroncito,  we  are  dying,  we  are  so  cold,  Patroncito. 
Let  us  go  back.  To-morrow  we  will  come  up  with  you 
to  the  top.” 

These  were  the  first  words  which  had  been  spoken 
since  we  left  the  cinder  zone  behind.  I  turned  round. 
The  boys  certainly  looked  the  picture  of  misery,  and  even 
the  dog  seemed  sick,  the  altitude  being  too  much  for  him, 
poor  fellow.  I  looked  at  my  watch — it  was  2  p.m. — we 
had  been  five  hours  in  the  snow,  and  I  thought  but  one 
hour  had  passed  since  we  had  started.  Each  moment  the 
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light  became  more  blinding,  so  reluctantly  but  advisedly 
I  told  the  boys  to  turn  about.  They  needed  no  urging. 

The  rapid  descent  which  I  had  reckoned  on  did  not  come 
off.  My  calculations  were  all  wrong,  for  the  snow  would 
not  stand  the  pounding  such  as  we  gave  it  with  every 
ounce  of  our  weight  behind  each  footstep.  We  sank 
in  over  our  knees  and  sometimes  to  our  waists.  Coming 
up  was  child’s  play  in  comparison  to  the  hard  work  of 
getting  down,  and  for  two  hours  we  fought  every  inch  of 
our  way  back,  blinded  by  the  light,  exhausted  by  the 
unending  struggle  to  get  free  of  the  snow. 

Back  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  snow  line,  another  dash 
of  one  hour  over  the  cinder  ridges  brought  us  into  camp. 
We  had  left  at  six,  and  it  was  nearly  five  when,  much  to 
the  relief  of  all,  we  returned.  It  had  rained  heavily  during 
the  day,  and  those  left  behind  were  alarmed  at  our  failure 
to  return  for  breakfast  as  arranged.  It  was  only  then 
that  I  realized  that  my  unfortunate  men  had  put  in  a  colossaT 
day’s  work  on  a  solitary  cup  of  coffee,  nothing  else. 
Johnston  was  ready  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  had 
wisely  prepared  plenty  of  food  on  the  oil  stove,  so  that  all 
might  partake  without  delay. 

I  had  not  been  back  long  before  I  was  conscious  that  the 
price  of  my  zeal  would  have  to  be  paid.  Although  I  was 
thoroughly  refreshed  by  the  meal,  my  eyes  felt  very  tired, 
a  symptom  which  I  knew  only  too  well. 

Sangai  was  wonderfully  clear  that  evening;  Johnston 
called  my  attention  to  it  while  I  was  writing  up  my  daily 
notes  inside  the  “  rancho.” 

“  I  wonder  what  that  mark  is  on  the  right-hand  side  ?  ” 
he  said. 

I  crawled  out  to  take  a  look.  It  was  the  trail  the  boys 
and  myself  had  made,  zig-zagging  upwards;  a  clean-cut 
line  etched  in  the  snow  that  reached  up  and  disappeared 
over  the  right  shoulder  near  the  summit. 


CHAPTER  V 

SNOW-BLIND  ON  THE  EQUATOR 

What  a  glorious  morning  !  ”  said  Johnston  crawling 
outside  the  “  rancho  ”  at  an  early  hour  next  day  and  looking 
about  him.  Come  out  and  have  a  look,  Dyott.  Sangai 
is  simply  topping,  not  a  cloud,  and  your  trail — why  it 
stands  out  clearer  than  it  did  last  night.  Just  get  up  and 
take  a  squint  at  it,  it’s  a  wonderful  sight.  We  will  put 
the  crimp  in  Sangai  to-day  right  enough.” 

But  we  didn’t,  for  I  was  blind,  blind  as  a  bat — snow 
blind. 

I  must  have  been  a  horrible  sight,  for  my  whole  face  was 
swollen  like  a  football,  with  just  creases  to  indicate  the 
position  of  my  mouth  and  eyes.  Blisters  of  considerable 
size  covered  my  countenance,  and  my  lips  were  in  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  shape  as  if  they  had  been  touched  with  a  hot 
poker.  I  was  powerless  to  do  anything,  and  every  camp 
duty  had  to  fall  on  Johnston’s  shoulders,  from  cooking 
down  to  feeding  me,  while  I  lay  back  with  red-hot  tears 
streaming  down  what  at  one  time  had  been  my  face. 
I  lacked  nothing  that  could  have  made  me  feel  more 
miserable. 

Upon  enquiring  after  the  welfare  of  the  two  boys  who 
had  been  my  companions,  I  learned  that  they  had  left  for 
home  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning — they  had  had 
all  they  wanted  of  Sangai.  During  the  night  their  moaning 
had  been  audible,  but  luckily  for  them,  the  ponchos  they 
wrapped  about  their  heads  prevented  them  being  badly 
affected  by  the  light,  and  apart  from  slight  inflammation 
which  soon  passed,  they  were  quite  well. 

For  several  days  I  never  saw  a  thing,  but  just  lay  back 
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in  the  hut  listening  to  every  sound.  At  night  tapirs  could 
be  heard  calling,  and  a  very  strange  bird  indulged  in 
noises  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  heard  before.  The 
boys  told  me  it  was  a  bird  about  six  inches  in  length  with  a 
long  beak.  It  would  ascend  into  the  air  and  then  dive 
down  again  to  earth,  making  a  prodigious  noise  which 
might  have  been  a  six-inch  shell  flying  overhead,  or  possibly 
some  big  animal  roaring  in  the  distance.  On  alighting  it 
shouted  out:  “  We  too,  we  too,  we  too,”  in  diminishing 
volume,  and  then,  having  apparently  satisfied  itself,  it 
remained  quiet  for  a  time,  only  to  repeat  the  performance 
again  later  on. 

In  speaking  of  tapir,  I  might  mention  that  we  saw 
tracks  of  these  animals  actually  in  the  snow  at  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet.  Close  inspection  might  reveal  a  distinct 
variety,  for  there  are  many  points  of  difference  between 
those  we  saw  in  the  mountains  and  the  common  species 
of  the  Amazon  jungles. 

Johnston  regaled  me  with  stories  of  fine  weather,  and  it 
was  the  irony  of  fate  that  after  weeks  of  persistent  rain  a 
fine  spell  had  at  last  set  in  at  a  time  when  I  could  not  take 
advantage  of  it.  One  day  a  commotion  took  place  outside, 
and  Johnston  informed  me  that  a  large  detachment  of  men 
had  just  come  from  Robalino.  We  asked  what  was  the 
object  of  the  visit,  and  were  told  that  they  had  come  to 
convey  us  all  back  to  Alao,  bag  and  baggage.  Stories 
had  been  spread  by  the  two  deserters  that  we  were  dying, 
if  not  actually  dead,  and  reinforcements  had  been  rushed 
up  to  our  aid.  They  went  back  empty-handed,  but  the 
following  day  a  more  sensible  retinue  turned  up,  laden 
with  a  further  supply  of  rations  and  extra  men  to  assist 
us  in  getting  to  the  top  of  Sangai,  for  get  there  we  must. 

Slowly  my  eyesight  returned,  and  by  donning  very  black 
glasses  I  could  just  keep  the  lids  open,  first  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  for  longer  periods,  till  I  could  actually  see 
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vaguely  what  was  going  on  about  me.  I  don’t  think  I 
should  ever  like  to  be  blind;  there  are  so  many  wonderful 
things  in  life  which  we  enjoy  solely  through  the  privilege 
of  seeing  them.  Sounds  can  be  beautiful,  too,  but  I  feel 
that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  beautiful  things  we  see 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  sensation.  Lines,  curves, 
colour,  action,  just  think  what  all  these  mean  to  us.  I 
have  felt  their  absence — no,  I  could  not  live  without  them. 

My  thoughts  often  carry  me  back  to  the  days  we  spent 
at  Cinder  Gap  after  my  unfortunate  effort  to  defeat  Sangai. 
The  boys  were  becoming  restless  and  with  nothing  to  do 
but  idle  the  time  away  showed  signs  of  demoralizing  in¬ 
fluences  at  work,  which  sooner  or  later  would  break  up 
our  organization,  if  one  might  describe  our  disorganized 
party  by  such  a  high-sounding  name.  Many  and  per¬ 
sistent  enquiries  were  made  as  to  when  we  should  start  back 
for  Alao.  We  could  not  stay  on  indefinitely,  that  was  clear, 
but  the  men  were  ready  to  break  away  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  or  without  it  for  that  matter.  They  were  frightened 
that  I  would  again  oblige  them  to  go  up  that  terrible 
mountain  again,  where  lived  so  many  demons  and  evil 
spirits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  exactly  what  I 
intended  doing,  providing  weather  conditions  were  favour¬ 
able.  In  any  event  I  was  set  on  taking  them  up  to  the 
snow  line  in  order  to  allow  Johnston  and  myself  to  make  one 
more  attempt  at  the  summit. 

I  did  not  blame  the  men,  for  they  had  already  done 
more  than  they  bargained  for.  Still,  it  was  bad  luck  that 
they  should  choose  this  particular  time  to  want  to  go  home. 
I  suppose  it  is  fortunate  that  this  homing  instinct  is  so 
strongly  developed  within  us,  without  it  there  would  be 
much  discontent.  It  seems  to  be  born  in  us  and  we  all 
unconsciously  display  it,  only  under  the  name  of  habit. 
Johnston  and  myself,  for  instance,  showed  it  daily  when 
we  went  to  wash  in  the  creek,  he  at  one  spot,  myself  at 
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another,  and  invariably  we  went  to  our  own  places.  “  Come 
over  here,”  Johnston  would  suggest,  “  there  is  such  a  nice 
deep  hole  for  washing  in,”  but  I  was  contented  where  I 
was.  I  knew  how  to  step  from  one  stone  to  another  that 
led  to  a  nice  pool  of  my  own,  where  there  was  a  good 
rock  to  kneel  on  and  another  one  handy  to  act  as  soap-dish. 
Yes,  it  was  habit,  and  I  did  not  want  to  change,  no  matter 
how  superior  any  other  place  was.  Going  home  is  really 
a  habit  and  a  good  habit  at  that,  just  as  staying  away  is  a 
bad  one;  and  “  home  ”  is  the  label  we  apply  to  the  centre 
around  which  the  bulk  of  our  daily  habits  occur.  Lord 
knows  what  kind  of  homes  the  boys  wanted  to  go  to; 
their  dwellings  were  dirty  hovels  and  their  food  was  of  the 
poorest.  Here  they  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  with  as 
much  tapir  meat  as  they  could  possibly  devour,  smokes, 
drinks,  and  many  other  things,  the  like  of  which  were 
unknown  in  their  primitive  huts.  Still,  the  homing 
instinct  was  stronger  than  anything  else,  and  therefore 
they  must  go  home.  That  became  increasingly  evident, 
till  I  actually  found  myself  setting  the  date  for  our  return. 

Three  more  full  days  would  we  remain  at  Cinder  Gap, 
then  on  the  fourth,  which  chanced  to  be  a  Saturday,  we 
would  break  camp,  turn  our  backs  on  the  wilderness  and 
all  of  us  would  go  home  together.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  general  approbation. 

The  day  following  the  announcement  we  set  to  work 
on  some  snow-shoes  fashioned  out  of  long  thin  sticks 
collected  farther  down  the  valley  by  the  boys,  and  bound 
together  in  the  manner  of  a  light  board,  which  we  could 
secure  to  the  soles  of  our  boots.  With  these  we  expected 
to  get  over  the  soft  snow  in  comparative  ease.  Thursday 
morning  was  unusually  clear,  and  although  my  intention 
had  been  to  wait  till  Friday  when  my  eyes  would  have  been 
better,  I  felt  that  this  was  an  opportunity  that  might  never 
come  again. 
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At  ten  minutes  to  seven  we  set  out,  six  of  us,  taking 
care  to  see  that  we  fed  well  and  had  a  supply  of  food  ready 
to  carry  with  us.  Few  experiences  are  more  exhilarating- 
than  mountain  climbing  in  clear  weather  when  the  air  is 
crisp  and  you  can  see  for  miles  and  miles.  We  followed 
our  old  path  without  hesitation,  along  the  same  narrow 
ridges.  Johnston  slipped  on  one  of  them,  straddling  it 
just  like  a  fork,  his  right  foot  going  one  way,  his  left  the 
other.  It  was  lucky  for  him  that  both  did  not  go  in  the 
same  direction,  for  he  would  have  travelled  a  long  distance 
without  stopping. 

Several  times  we  halted  to  take  breath,  and  admire  our 
environment,  a  world  of  deep  purple  carved  about  into 
gutters  of  every  size,  all  pointing  to  a  common  centre, 
the  great  crater  of  Sangai.  Farther  still  we  pushed  on 
between  lanes  of  ice,  dead  men’s  fingers  gripping  the  moun¬ 
tain  side.  Up,  up,  till  everything  united  into  one  expan¬ 
sive  field  of  snow. 

It  had  been  an  effort  to  get  our  boys  so  far,  but  to  get 
them  farther  was  out  of  the  question.  If  we  entertained 
any  idea  of  proceeding,  it  would  have  to  be  by  ourselves 
or  not  at  all.  Johnston  was  feeling  the  altitude,  but 
expressed  himself  willing  to  make  the  effort.  To  our 
delight,  we  found  that  the  snow  was  firm  and  that  the  old 
pathway  could  be  negotiated  easily.  Johnston  carried  a 
pair  of  improvised  snow-shoes,  and  shouldering  the  camera 
myself,  we  continued,  with  instructions  to  our  boys  to 
remain  where  thev  were  until  our  return. 

Things  were  much  the  same  as  when  we  made  the  first 
ascent,  only  large  cracks  had  occurred  in  the  snow  and 
towards  its  lower  extremity  extensive  patches  had  slid 
away,  exposing  irregular  areas  of  cinders  beneath.  At 
first,  our  rate  of  progress  was  good,  but  Johnston  could 
not  hurry,  then  his  steps  faltered  and  he  had  to  rest  more 
frequently.  The  halts  grew  longer,  till  finally,  overcome 
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with  mountain  sickness,  he  had  to  stop.  I  pushed  on  alone; 
maybe  luck  would  favour  me;  I  still  might  win  out — 
who  knew  ?  At  any  rate,  trial  was  the  only  way  of  solving 
the  problem. 

It  was  exhausting  work,  plodding  ahead,  for  the  snow 
was  getting  softer  and  the  heavy  camera  weighed  me  down. 
If  I  stumbled  or  slipped  it  would  dangle  round  my  neck 
like  a  ton  of  bricks  and  hamper  my  movements.  Down 
below,  Johnston’s  figure  got  smaller  and  smaller,  a  mere 
speck  in  the  snow;  then,  after  rounding  the  shoulder, 
I  lost  sight  of  him  altogether. 

In  exactly  three  hours  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  old  trail, 
and  it  felt  like  the  end  of  the  world.  My  one  and  only 
friend  who  had  been  keeping  me  company,  lost  itself  in 
the  white  snow  desert  about  me.  I  hardly  dared  look  back, 
so  again  I  continued  to  climb.  The  snow  at  this  elevation 
was  particularly  soft,  and  although  the  gradient  was 
easing  up  appreciably,  my  rate  of  progress  dwindled  to  a 
snail’s  pace.  I  failed  to  stamp  the  snow  hard  enough 
with  my  feet,  and  consequently  sank  in  deep  and  had  all 
the  extra  labour  of  pulling  myself  out  again;  but  I  stumbled 
on  till  within  some  400  feet  of  the  crater.  The  black 
rim  which  stands  out  so  conspicuously  at  a  distance  was 
not  far  above  my  head,  and  a  long  snow-field  led  up  to 
it  which  I  would  have  to  cross. 

I  can  hardly  summon  words  from  my  vocabulary  to 
describe  my  sensations  during  the  brief  spell  that  I  stood 
on  that  spot,  a  microscopic  speck  lost  in  colourless  space. 
New  ones  would  have  to  be  coined  to  build  up  a  proper 
word  picture  of  those  intense  moments;  I  was  on  a  huge 
white  dome  overlooking  the  entire  world,  so  it  seemed, 
and  my  mind  flashed  back  millions  of  years  as  I  surveyed 
the  scene  at  my  feet. 

I  could  see  this  same  expanse  of  sedimentary  rocks  rising 
out  of  a  boundless  ocean  in  response  to  pressure  from  below. 
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Smooth  and  without  a  blemish,  it  rose  from  slimy  depths 
to  look  at  the  sun.  Then,  as  the  face  of  a  boy  develops 
lines  and  furrows  with  age,  so  the  face  of  the  earth  changed, 
moulding  itself  to  different  expressions,  the  result  of  varying 
emotions  within.  Its  juvenile  contour  soon  waned,  cracks 
occurred,  and  along  the  lines  of  fracture  upheavals  and 
subsidences  took  place.  Through  other  fissures  igneous 
flows  welled  to  the  surface  and  spread  out  like  treacle. 
Each  variation  in  internal  strife  left  an  indelible  impression 
behind  it,  some  new  arrangement  of  the  surface,  some 
new  line  or  crack  which  the  learned  in  ages  to  come  could 
read  like  an  open  book.  Towards  middle  life,  when  it  was 
time  to  settle  down,  the  disturbing  influence  of  Sangai 
began  to  make  itself  felt  and  brought  about  further  changes 
of  expression.  Mantles  of  volcanic  ash  and  debris  had 
been  piled  up  everywhere,  streams  of  lava  had  flowed 
lavishly,  damming  up  valleys  and  turning  them  into 
lakes  of  no  small  size.  During  the  centuries  that  all  this 
had  been  going  on,  glaciers  had  also  been  at  work  filing 
down  the  high  spots,  weather  had  rounded  off  the  rough 
places  and  rain  had  never  ceased  to  remove  the  debris 
by  washing  it  out  of  harm’s  way  into  the  great  plains  of  the 
Amazon  below. 

My  vision  carried  me  south  over  an  illimitable  expanse 
of  territory,  the  great  rock  wall  of  the  Andes,  and  west, 
far  out  in  the  jungle  garden  of  the  Amazon,  streaked  with 
silver  threads,  rivers  whose  birthplace  was  the  frozen  lips 
of  innumerable  glaciers  lying  at  my  very  feet. 

I  looked  up  at  the  crater  above  me,  tilted  over  slightly 
to  the  east,  very  black  with  a  pendent  mass  of  rock  hanging 
down  on  the  right,  possibly  an  old  crater  like  the  one  noted 
on  the  south-west  slope.  From  above  a  column  of  white 
steam  ascended  intermittently,  broke  away,  and  drifted 
off  into  space. 

The  unreality  of  such  a  place  and  its  complete  isolation 
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from  the  world  below  seemed  to  cast  a  hypnotic  spell  about 
me.  I  was  goaded  on  by  an  overwhelming  impulse  to 
proceed,  and  yet  common  sense  urged  me  to  turn  back. 
My  power  of  reason  was  the  one  and  only  link  connecting 
me  through  that  trench  in  the  snow  to  Mother  Earth. 
I  am  sure  that  when  we  reach  the  span  of  years  allotted 
to  us,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  leave  our  so-called  “  god¬ 
like  ”  reason  behind.  I  was  as  close  to  Heaven  as  I  ever 
shall  be,  and  reason  seemed  to  be  my  most  worldly  attribute. 
To  be  sure,  we  could  not  live  on  this  earth  without  it, 
but  with  it,  we  would  be  equally  barred  from  the  delights 
of  Heaven. 

The  trend  of  my  thoughts  was  rudely  interrupted  as 
the  snow  suddenly  gave  way  below  me  and  I  sank  in  up 
to  my  waist.  Quickly  I  pulled  myself  out;  Heaven 
evidently  did  not  want  me  just  yet,  unless  this  was  some 
back-door  trick  to  get  me  there.  My  next  move  landed 
me  in  a  still  deeper  hole,  almost  to  my  arm-pits.  I  bent 
double  so  as  to  distribute  my  wxight  more  evenly  on  the 
white  softness  about  me,  and  slid  down  a  little  way.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end;  common  sense  triumphed, 
and  I  had  to  admit  defeat.  With  one  last  look  at  the 
crater,  I  started  back. 

My  watch  said  2.30,  which  barely  gave  me  enough  time 
to  reach  camp  before  dark.  Hastening  forward,  I  en¬ 
countered  Johnston  by  the  wayside  valiantly  advancing  in 
spite  of  “  soroche.”  Had  he  been  given  time  he  would  have 
climbed  as  far  as  I  did,  but  his  size  and  weight  were  a  bad 
handicap  in  the  soft  snow.  Together  we  worked  our  way 
to  the  cinder  zone,  and  joined  up  with  our  faithful  boys 
who  had  waited  patiently  in  the  cold  for  us.  By  6.30 
our  labours  were  over.  Johnston’s  weight  was  against 
him  when  it  came  to  coming  down,  just  as  much  as  when 
going  up;  he  took  an  hour  longer  than  did  our  advance 
guard,  and  was  feeling  a  bit  done  up  when  he  reached  camp. 
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Next  morning  was  again  a  fine  one,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  the  boys  I  routed  them  out  of  bed  at  an  early  hour. 
Before  the  sun  had  mounted  very  high  in  the  heavens, 
we  were  again  upon  the  cinder  zone,  taking  photographs 
and  compass  bearings.  It  would  have  been  fascinating 
to  explore  in  many  directions,  but  time  was  limited  and  we 
confined  our  efforts  to  a  few  things  of  special  interest. 
Johnston  was  in  great  form,  likewise  the  boys,  and  before 
the  clouds  hid  everything  from  view,  we  had  accomplished 
much  useful  work.  How  easy  it  was  to  get  lost  was  em¬ 
phasized  on  this  our  last  descent.  Five  times  we  had 
passed  over  the  same  trail,  but  on  this  occasion  when  the 
mist  hung  heavily  on  the  mountain,  we  took  a  wrong  lead 
and  for  a  time  were  completely  lost. 

There  was  now  nothing  left  to  be  done  except  order 
a  general  retreat  back  to  Alao.  We  started  before  day¬ 
break  on  Saturday  with  much  shouting  and  blowing  of 
pan-pipes;  and  by  seven  p.m.  were  once  again  in  our  quar¬ 
ters  at  Culebrillas.  On  the  Sunday,  our  huge  party, 
reinforced  with  some  twenty  or  more  men,  made  a  forced 
march  back  to  Don  Miguel’s  hacienda,  from  which  it  was 
a  matter  of  one  dav’s  ride  to  Riobamba. 

J 

Reviewing  our  efforts  when  once  more  comfortably 
installed  in  the  Hotel  Metropolitano,  we  had  really  no 
cause  to  grumble.  We  had,  in  fact,  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  Things  might  have  gone  very  differently,  especially 
had  we  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  Don  Miguel’s  assistance 
at  the  start.  Robalino  also  had  been  of  the  greatest  help 
in  keeping  open  our  lines  of  communication,  and  the  boys 
had  been  splendid.  Timid  and  lacking  in  initiative  they 
might  be,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  had  carried  heavy 
cargoes  in  our  interest  all  over  the  face  of  the  map  without 
grumbling.  On  our  part,  we  had  been  led  up  to  the  snow 
line  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  and  all  we  had  done,  or 
rather,  failed  to  do,  was  to  scramble  up  the  remaining 
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2,000  feet  of  ice  and  snow.  To  offset  our  failure,  we  had 
accumulated  much  valuable  data  of  a  region  hitherto  un¬ 
touched,  and  blazed  a  trail  which  others  with  better  equip¬ 
ment  and  greater  financial  resources  can  follow  to  the  top 
— the  very  top — of  Sangai. 


PART  II 

CLIMBING  TUNGURAHUA 


CHAPTER  VI 

TUNGURAHUA,  THE  BLACK  GIANT 

In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Chambo  Valley  stands  an 
ugly  heap  of  smouldering  rocks  and  snow  known  as 
Tungurahua.  It  can  be  seen  easily  from  Riobamba 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  and  there  have  been  days  when 
in  particularly  vicious  mood,  it  has  spat  out  cinders  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  which  have  fallen  in  the  Plaza  of  the  town. 

Johnston  and  myself  had  been  keeping  it  under  close 
observation  for  some  time,  noting  its  behaviour  and  trying 
to  arrive  at  some  understanding  as  to  its  peculiarities.  Our 
next  “  mad  adventure  ”  was  a  visit  to  this  famous  volcano, 
and  we  had  no  wish  to  drop  in  unexpectedly  so  to  speak, 
after  the  manner  of  strangers.  Dropping  into  craters  is 
never  to  be  recommended  at  the  best  of  times,  and  in  this 
case  we  preferred  to  pay  our  call  in  more  formal  style. 

There  were  no  books  of  reference  we  could  consult 
with  regard  to  its  history.  Nevertheless,  its  past  was  plainly 
written  all  over  the  map  and  pointed  to  a  chequered  career. 
Out  of  shame  for  its  very  ugliness,  it  would  frequently 
hide  its  face  in  the  clouds;  but  it  had  not  the  tantalizing 
habit  of  perpetually  wrapping  itself  in  a  cloak  of  invisibility 
after  the  manner  of  some  volcanoes  we  knew  of. 

With  thoughts  still  full  of  our  failure  to  scale  Sangai, 
we  regarded  the  object  of  our  next  move  with  feelings  some¬ 
what  akin  to  apprehension.  A  great  sea  of  black  clouds 
was  spread  across  its  dirty  face,  and  slanting  streaks, 
which  stretched  from  heaven  to  earth  beneath,  showed 
that  it  was  raining  heavily,  yet  it  was  not  water  that  was 
falling,  only  ashes.  Tons  of  fine  ashes  were  being  coughed 
up  and  distributed  broadcast  by  the  wind.  We  realized 
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that  because  the  mountain’s  spotless  mantle  of  white 
snow,  which  we  had  admired  so  much  that  very  morning, 
had  changed  into  a  funereal  cloak  before  the  sun  had  set. 

Disconcerting  as  conditions  might  have  appeared,  it  was 
really  in  a  spirit  of  jubilation  that  we  marked  Tungurahua’s 
change  of  mood,  for,  after  all,  a  real  volcano  ought  to  be 
alive  and  not  half  asleep  like  the  one  we  had  just  visited. 

“  There  you  are,”  I  said  to  Johnston,  indicating  a  fresh 
bundle  of  smoke  as  it  came  tumbling  out  of  the  crater  in  a 
tight  coil  and  unrolled  itself  loosely  in  the  sky.  “Just  look 
at  that  for  a  change.  You  didn’t  like  the  cold  of  Sangai  ; 
on  the  top  of  that  bonfire  we  can  boil  porridge  and  drink 
hot  coffee  with  our  feet  dangling  over  the  crater’s  edge, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  roasted  alive  if  we  have  a  mind  to.” 

“  The  prospects  are  too  alluring  to  think  about,”  he 
replied.  “  Anyway,  I  would  sooner  be  roasted  than 
frozen  stiff.  I  was  never  cut  out  for  an  Arctic  explorer, 
and  I  will  be  jolly  thankful  when  the  time  comes  for  us 
to  slide  off  this  particular  gable  of  the  world’s  roof  into 
the  warm  forest  gardens  below.” 

As  the  black  clouds  grew  and  spread  like  a  huge  mush¬ 
room  2,000  feet  high,  I  tried  to  analyse  my  feelings.  How 
very  different  they  were  to  those  experienced  when  one 
is  viewing  an  ordinary  mountain  !  A  colossal  peak 
thrown  bodily  up  into  cloudland  and  capped  with  eternal 
snow  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  contemplate,  particularly 
if  you  happen  to  be  grilling  under  a  tropical  sky  at  the  time; 
but  a  volcano  with  its  smouldering  fires  within,  strikes 
an  entirely  different  chord  to  which  imagination  quickly 
responds.  To  climb  an  icy  peak  is  like  fighting  a  ghost, 
cold  and  chilly,  something  dead,  whereas  a  volcano  is  very 
much  alive  and  shows  its  human  analogy  by  the  uncertainty 
of  its  behaviour. 

There  stood  Tungurahua  before  us,  black  and  terrible, 
while  afar  off  two  insignificant  specks  of  animated  intelli- 
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gence  plotted  and  planned  as  to  the  best  way  of  looking 
down  the  giant’s  throat.  What  presumption  ! 

The  paucity  of  information  concerning  Tungurahua 
did  not  worry  us  in  the  least;  our  objective  was  clearly 
visible  and  in  our  efforts  to  reach  it,  we  would  be  spared 
the  task  of  exploring  vast  areas  through  which  unnamed 
rivers  ran.  At  its  very  base  snuggled  the  little  village  of 
Banos,  celebrated  for  the  medicinal  value  of  its  thermal 
springs,  and  thither  we  could  travel  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  Once  there,  we  would  be  almost  as  near 
the  summit  as  our  camp  at  Cinder  Gap  was  to  the  crater 
of  Sangai.  Altogether,  the  proposition  was  simpler  in 
every  respect. 

Everything  in  readiness,  we  took  the  train  to  Ambato 
and  thence  travelled  on  the  backs  of  humble  mules  over  the 
winding  trail  that  led  to  Banos  via  Pelileo.  While  in  the 
town  of  Ambato  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Senor 
Nicolas  Martinez,  an  engineer  of  wide  reputation  and  known 
as  a  man  who  did  things.  Amongst  many  accomplish¬ 
ments  he  was  an  enthusiastic  mountain  climber  and  had 
ascended  many  peaks  of  prominence  in  Ecuador,  including 
Tungurahua  itself,  before  its  recent  spell  of  activity. 
Above  all  things,  Don  Nicolas  was  a  polished  gentleman, 
endowed  with  all  the  delightful  qualities  for  which  the 
Ecuadoreans  are  noted.  As  Don  Miguel  had  been  our 
guiding  light  in  our  first  venture,  so  Don  Nicolas  steered 
our  steps  on  this,  our  second  effort,  and  to  him  we  take  off 
our  hats  for  the  success  attained. 

We  visited  his  house  to  talk  things  over  quietly,  and 
in  course  of  conversation  he  pulled  out  a  book  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

“  I  had  quite  a  nice  farm  once  at  the  base  of  Tungurahua,” 
he  said,  opening  the  volume  and  showing  us  some  attractive 
pictures  of  a  neat  little  house  and  clean  pasture  land  on 
which  grazed  a  few  cattle.  I  examined  them  carefully. 
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It  was  evidently  a  beautiful  spot  which  he  had  chosen, 
and  I  enquired  if  he  did  not  go  there  frequently. 

“  I  used  to,”  he  said  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
“  but  the  eruption  of  1918  played  havoc  with  my  property. 
After  the  worst  was  over  and  things  had  simmered  down 
somewhat,  I  went  to  have  a  look  at  it;  but  the  whole  country 
had  been  so  transfigured  that  I  could  not  even  find  the  land 
I  was  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of.  Yes,  the  entire  place, 
house  and  everything,  the  result  of  many  years’  work, 
all  vanished  in  a  night.  My  new  farm  is  fifty  miles  away 
in  another  direction.” 

When  we  finally  rode  into  Banos  we  were  armed,  thanks 
to  Don  Nicolas,  with  letters  to  Nicolas  Ribera,  Teniente 
Politica  of  the  District,  and  an  assortment  of  useful  data 
to  go  upon.  As  already  stated,  Don  Nicolas  had  ascended 
to  the  lip  of  the  crater  during  a  period  of  tranquillity, 
and  on  that  occasion  had  employed  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Segundo  Peres  as  his  major  domo.  Obviously,  we  could 
not  do  better  than  rope  in  the  same  man  if  he  was  willing 
to  serve  us.  Accordingly,  he  was  sent  for  and  eventually 
came  to  see  us  in  our  quarters. 

Peres  lived  some  thousand  feet  higher  up  the  mountain¬ 
side,  where  existed  a  collection  of  huts  known  as  Pandoa. 
He  was  quite  a  cut  above  the  average  villager,  a  pleasant- 
looking  man,  well  set  up  and  decidedly  active.  He  saw 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  making  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  crater,  but  whether  we  got  there  or  not  would  be  a 
different  story.  Tungurahua,  he  said,  was  behaving  in 
a  most  erratic  manner,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  predict 
what  new  devilment  it  would  be  up  to  next.  On  the  whole, 
he  thought  our  chances  of  getting  to  the  top  wrere  remote. 

This  element  of  uncertainty  was  by  no  means  distasteful 
to  us,  so  ways  and  means  were  discussed  and  eventually 
a  bargain  struck  that  was  satisfactory  to  all.  Peres  was  to 
collect  mules  to  carry  our  cargo  to  Pandoa  and  arrange  for 
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the  further  transportation  of  our  baggage  on  the  backs  of  men 
to  an  encampment  higher  still.  From  there  we  would  make 
a  dash  for  the  crater  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

Hat  in  hand,  Peres  stood  in  the  doorway  of  our  room 
taking  leave  of  us,  when  a  slight  tremor  of  the  earth  caused 
us  to  look  at  each  other  wonderingly.  It  was  followed 
by  a  distant  rumbling  sound  like  far-off  thunder. 

“  Muy  bravo  esta  el  Tungurahua  (Tungurahua  is  feeling 
very  wild),”  Peres  exclaimed,  and  then  paused  a  moment 
or  two  while  the  mysterious  sounds  continued.  We  all 
remained  silent  listening  intently.  Peres  wTas  the  first 
to  speak.  “  I  hope  the  Patron  will  provide  plenty  of 
aguardiente  (rum)  for  the  party,”  he  said  thoughtfully. 
“  A  little  encouragement  is  always  helpful  on  excursions 
like  this.”  With  that  he  turned  and  the  muffled  sound  of 
his  sandalled  feet  was  just  audible  as  he  descended  the  stairs 
into  the  street  below.  Since  Peres  was  evidently  a  firm 
believer  in  Dutch  courage,  wTe  took  care  to  see  that  a  large 
goatskin  bag  of  rum  was  duly  added  to  our  supplies. 

We  passed  almost  a  week  in  Banos,  an  altogether  de¬ 
lightful  spot,  warm  enough  by  day  to  be  pleasant  and 
sufficiently  cool  at  night  to  make  a  heavy  blanket  acceptable. 
We  wrere  accommodated  in  a  clean  room  over  a  carpenter’s 
shop.  The  house  belonged  to  a  woman  living  up  the  street, 
who  was  our  landlady  and  took  great  pains  to  see  that  we 
were  thoroughly  comfortable.  She  was  a  tidy  creature, 
with  a  rather  sorrowful  look  in  her  eyes,  and  told  us  a  sad 
tale  about  her  husband.  By  profession  he  wras  a  maker  of 
coffins,  and  at  one  time  or  another  had  boxed  up  a  number 
of  notables,  but  trade  was  now  so  bad  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  on  a  pick-and-shovel  job  down  valley  where  a  trail 
was  being  made.  To  help  make  both  ends  meet,  the  wife 
cooked  meals  for  those  who  were  hungry  and  could  afford 
to  pay.  We  sampled  her  cooking  many  times  and  voted 
it  the  best  we  had  come  across  in  Ecuador.  It  was  really 
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too  good  for  an  undertaker’s  wife  to  provide,  and  our 
advice  on  leaving  was  that  if  she  had  her  husband’s  inter¬ 
ests  really  at  heart,  a  little  inferior  food  judiciously  served 
might  help  the  coffin  business  considerably.  Johnston 
even  hinted  that  we  were  inclined  to  order  a  couple  of 
coffins  in  advance  for  ourselves,  since  the  villagers  had 
been  telling  us  the  most  alarming  stories  of  Tungurahua 
and  the  grave  risks  we  ran  in  trying  to  ascend  it. 

After  discounting  all  the  yarns  told  us  by  90  per  cent, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  would  have  to  be  a  born 
optimist  to  live  in  Banos  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  close 
proximity  to  Tungurahua  had  a  tendency  to  make  things  a 
wee  bit  uncertain  for  the  inhabitants.  Cracks  in  the  walls 
of  many  houses  were  sufficient  proof  of  the  frequency  of 
earth  tremors,  and  the  valley  from  end  to  end  was  filled 
with  lava  flows  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  There  was  one  man 
who  predicted  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  place, 
and  was  quite  convinced  that  this  terrible  calamity  would 
fall  upon  the  town  shortly.  He  spoke  as  if  Tungurahua 
had  a  particular  grudge  against  it  and  was  going  to  have  its 
revenge  before  long.  We  suggested  that  if  he  felt  that  way 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  move  to  a  more  healthy  spot, 
but  he  was  surprised  at  such  a  suggestion. 

“  Where  should  I  go  to,  Senor  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  In 
what  other  place  would  it  be  possible  to  live  except  Banos  ?  ” 

Some  of  the  drawbacks  to  life  in  this  part  of  the  world 
were  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  on  one  of  our  excursions 
down  valley.  Alongside  the  river,  on  a  flattish  piece  of 
ground  just  below  the  village,  stands  a  solitary  boulder  of 
colossal  size  in  the  centre  of  a  big  patch  of  banana  trees, 
the  tattered  leaves  of  which  flap  wearily  in  the  wind. 
From  beneath  this  rock  protrude  a  few  odd  sticks  and 
pieces  of  wood.  There  had  been  a  house  there  five  years 
previously;  then  one  night  when  Tungurahua  shook  with 
rage,  this  massive  fragment  of  stone  was  shaken  off  the 
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mountain-side,  and,  crashing  down  into  the  valley,  had  come 
to  rest  where  it  now  stands.  A  family  of  six  within  the  house 
woke  up  to  find  themselves  in  Paradise. 

Peres  proved  himself  a  capable  fellow;  he  worked  wrell, 
ate  well,  drank  well,  and  did  none  of  these  to  excess.  When 
we  set  out  in  his  company  for  Pandoa,  we  thought  the 
rate  at  which  he  distributed  copitas  (little  drinks)  would 
soon  take  the  bulge  out  of  our  rum  supply  and  put  him  out 
of  action  for  good.  If  a  friend  chanced  to  come  along, 
a  drink  was  promptly  offered  and  Peres  of  course  had  to 
take  one  as  well  to  keep  his  friend  company.  Everyone 
we  met  seemed  to  have  a  claim  on  his  friendship,  and  as 
a  result,  wre  left  a  trail  of  gladness  behind  us.  In  spite 
of  the  convivial  tendency  displayed  by  our  major  domo, 
it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  no  one  could  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  liquor  or  husbanded  our  supply  to  a 
greater  nicety  than  he  did,  for  not  until  we  were  safely 
back  in  Banos  was  the  stock  actually  exhausted. 

In  Ecuador  such  places  as  Pandoa  are  spoken  of  as 
“  caserios,”  which  signifies  an  aggregation  of  houses. 
In  this  case,  six  heavily  thatched  huts  made  up  the  entire 
community.  No  two  of  them  were  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  all  the  families  who  dwelt  there  were  related.  Peres 
was  the  leading  light  of  the  place,  he  owned  forty  head  of 
cattle  and  an  extensive  acreage  of  land.  In  other  words, 
he  was  “  It,”  and  “  It  ”  was  Pandoa. 

If  we  ourselves  had  called  for  helpers  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  response  would  probably  have 
been  poor,  but  when  Peres  made  an  appeal  through  the 
Teniente  Politica  of  Banos  at  the  instigation  of  Don  Nicolas, 
it  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  rallying  all  the  assistance  required. 

Banos  stands  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  at  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  which  is  what  one 
might  describe  as  the  top  fringe  of  the  tropical  zone. 
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Such  products  as  sugar-cane  and  bananas  just  manage  to 
grow  there,  but  in  Pandoa,  barely  three  hours  away  by 
trail,  potatoes  are  about  the  only  thing  that  thrive  and  they 
constitute  the  chief  source  of  food.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  certain  amount  of  meat  to  be  had,  beef,  chicken,  etc., 
but  potatoes  are  the  things  which  appear  with  regularity 
at  every  meal.  We  took  a  sack  of  them  up  with  us  to  our 
encampment  and  very  excellent  they  were,  too.  Our 
larder  also  consisted  of  fowls,  rice,  a  few  tins  of  Quaker 
Oats,  sugar  and  coffee,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bag  of  rum 
already  referred  to. 

The  afternoon  following  our  arrival  in  Pandoa,  sinister 
rumblings  beneath  our  feet  told  us  that  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  was  taking  place.  Peres  and  his  household 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness.  Two  men  had  left  only  a 
few  hours  previously  wth  our  first  consignment  of  baggage 
on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  They  should  have  been  well 
up  the  mountain  by  now,  and  if  a  severe  eruption  took  place, 
it  might  prove  rather  hot  for  them.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
conversation,  and  as  the  babble  of  voices  ceased,  I  was 
struck  by  the  curious  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  outside. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  nature  had  ceased  to  function  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  something  unusual  about  to  happen.  Johnston  and 
myself  stepped  out  into  the  open  so  as  not  to  miss  anything} 
and  as  we  gazed  up  in  the  direction  of  Tungurahua,  the 
grey  clouds  over  our  heads  turned  to  a  sickly  yellow  colour. 
Gradually  they  deepened  through  chocolate  to  a  menacing 
tint  of  purple  black.  Then  suddenly  came  the  strong 
patter  as  of  rain  on  the  thatch  of  our  house,  and  to  our 
utter  astonishment  we  found  ourselves  being  deluged 
with  cinders.  We  beat  a  hasty  retreat  under  cover. 
It  was  uncanny  to  be  bombarded  with  rock  particles, 
and  as  unpleasant  as  it  was  mysterious.  The  shower 
lasted  half  an  hour,  but  fine  dust  continued  to  float  down 
on  us  for  some  time  after  that.  Peres  informed  us  that 
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these  out-pourings  of  ashes  caused  him  a  good  deal  of 
concern,  because  his  cattle  would  not  feed  on  the  pasture 
when  it  was  covered  with  grit,  and  unless  a  heavy  rain¬ 
storm  came  along  promptly  to  wash  it  off,  the  animals  would 
stray  in  search  of  food  and  eventually  perish  of  hunger. 

Next  morning  we  were  astir  long  before  daybreak,  and 
after  some  light  refreshments  a  start  was  made.  Two  men 
led  the  way  with  machetes,  followed  by  four  porters  carrying 
light  loads.  Then  came  a  couple  of  sturdy  little  donkeys, 
and  finally  Johnston  and  myself  in  the  rear.  Stretching 
up  the  slope  above  Pandoa,  lay  sundry  patches  of  cultivated 
ground  which  we  passed  over  easily  enough,  but  when  we 
entered  upon  the  forest  belt  that  encircled  the  mountain 
the  real  work  began. 

Within  an  hour  and  a  half  we  caught  up  with  our  advance 
guard  encamped  under  a  tree.  Although  they  had  left  the 
day  before,  they  had  found  it  pretty  stiff  climbing,  and  the 
prospects  of  an  eruption  had  finally  influenced  them  in 
their  decision  to  await  reinforcements.  It  was  all  our  com¬ 
bined  efforts  could  do  to  make  much  headway,  but  system¬ 
atically  we  attacked  the  jungle  and  slowly  but  surely  a  path¬ 
way  was  opened  up  along  which  the  donkeys  could  stagger, 
propped  up  by  the  men  to  prevent  them  rolling  over. 

In  two  hours  we  had  worked  our  way  clear  of  the  forest 
and  emerged  on  more  open  ground  over  which  trailed  a 
tangled  network  of  tiny  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 
Here  and  there  a  few  stunted  trees  with  twisted  limbs 
bent  at  every  conceivable  angle,  reared  their  fantastic 
shapes  into  the  air,  but  ultimately  even  these  veterans 
of  a  thousand  campaigns  against  the  elements  vanished, 
and  the  shoulder  we  were  following  became  bare  of  every¬ 
thing  save  grass  and  moss.  At  an  elevation  of  12,500 
feet  we  built  a  couple  of  lean-to  huts  in  the  most  sheltered 
nook  we  could  find.  Poles  for  making  them  had  all  to 
be  carried  up  from  the  forest  below,  and  likewise  the 
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cargoes,  since  the  last  section  of  the  rugged  slope  was 
beyond  the  strength  of  our  hard-working  animals. 

The  entire  climb  from  Pandoa  to  our  encampment 
occupied  four  hours  in  all,  and  was  rather  heavy  work, 
particularly  the  last  slant  over  matted  shrubs,  which 
entangled  our  feet  like  nets  and  slowed  our  rate  of  progress 
down  to  a  mere  crawl.  As  Johnston  was  quite  done  up 
and  not  feeling  very  well,  I  left  him  to  superintend  camp  con¬ 
struction  while  Peres  and  myself  went  off  to  reconnoitre. 

In  such  undertakings,  one  juggles  with  so  many  un¬ 
certain  factors  that  it  is  unwise  to  let  a  single  moment 
slip  into  oblivion  without  an  effort  to  accomplish  something. 
One’s  energies  must  be  concentrated.  To  spread  them 
over  weeks  of  time  is  never  productive  of  good  results. 
It  is  like  loading  up  a  beam  gradually  and  distributing 
pressure  throughout  its  entire  length.  One-quarter  of  the 
load  applied  suddenly  at  a  single  point  will  fracture  it  and 
send  it  crashing  to  the  ground.  So  in  the  conquest  of  this 
mountain,  our  only  hope  of  success  lay  in  hitting  hard  at  the 
right  time  before  the  vitality  of  the  men  had  ebbed  and 
their  driving  force  because  undermined  by  long  spells  of 
inactivity.  The  weather  conditions  were  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
pitious  this  particular  afternoon,  and  the  exploration  and 
preparation  of  a  trail  would  help  our  climb  next  day.  So 
we  continued  to  crawl  skywards  in  search  of  a  suitable 
route  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  just  noon  when  we  set  off,  and  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed  we  were  zigzagging  up  the  purple 
slopes  of  Tungurahua  with  cinders  scrunching  under  foot. 
This,  the  northern  side,  we  had  previously  noted  to  be  more 
or  less  free  of  bad  cracks  and  gulleys,  hence  our  reason 
for  tackling  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  Our  observations 
proved  correct,  and  by  holding  a  general  southerly  course 
we  gradually  climbed  through  mist  and  cloud,  leaving  a 
well-defined  track  behind  us. 
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Two  hours  of  steady  toil  brought  us  alongside  some 
massive  rock  out-croppings,  which  form  a  distinctive 
feature  of  Tungurahua’s  profile  from  the  north-west.  I 
had  an  idea  that  another  encampment  might  be  made 
here,  but  when  on  the  spot,  I  realized  the  futility  of  the 
thought,  for  there  were  barely  five  square  feet  of  level 
ground  and  such  water  as  trickled  from  the  melting  snows 
was  heavily  charged  with  volcanic  ash  that  made  it  unfit 
for  cooking.  Curiously,  the  rock  strata  lay  almost  hori¬ 
zontally  and  included  a  bed  of  red  clay  baked  hard  like  so 
much  brick  by  the  heat  it  had  been  subjected  to.  We 
found  loose  fragments  of  similar  material  on  the  slopes 
of  Sangai,  where  Johnston,  calling  my  attention  to  them, 
said  that  evidently  the  place  had  been  previously  visited 
by  man.  Otherwise,  how  was  it  possible  to  account  for 
bits  of  brick  lying  about  ? 

We  were  engaged  in  our  examination  of  Los  Altares, 
which  is  the  name  Martinez  gives  to  this  particular  shoulder 
of  Tungurahua,  when  a  chance  opening  in  the  mist  revealed 
dense  storm  clouds  drifting  down  upon  us.  They  hung 
low  in  the  heavens  and  were  piled  up  in  that  black  disorder 
indicative  of  no  good  intent. 

“  Let  us  go,  Patron,”  said  Peres,  in  his  high-pitched 
voice;  and  go  we  did  like  the  very  wind.  Without  losing 
a  moment,  we  retraced  our  steps  at  breakneck  speed. 
Back  along  our  track  we  raced.  Lucky  for  us  it  was 
easily  followed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  lose  oneself  on  such 
occasions.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  so  it  seemed,  a  rift 
in  the  mist  disclosed  our  encampment,  and  we  just  managed 
to  pile  in  under  cover  when  a  terrific  hurricane  flung  itself 
upon  us.  It  came  tearing  up  the  mountain-side  with  the 
fury  of  a  wild  beast.  We  watched  it  coming  and  felt  its 
sharp  claws  as  it  vainly  tried  to  scratch  us  off  the  rock 
face  beside  which  we  were  encamped.  Johnston  had  made 
everything  secure,  but  for  half  an  hour  it  looked  as  if  we  and 
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our  possessions  were  going  to  be  ripped  off  our  perch 
and  hurled  bodily  into  the  air. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  in  a  typhoon  when  the  rigging 
begins  to  let  go  ?  If  so,  you  may  grasp  our  feelings  during 
the  brief  period  that  this  storm  lasted.  Who  would 
believe  that  the  shower  which  refreshes  the  rose,  or  the 
breeze  that  we  welcome  on  a  summer’s  evening,  was  capable 
of  such  devastating  fury  ?  But  when  these  elements  go 
mad,  man  is  as  helpless  as  so  much  dirt  in  the  gutter. 

By  five  o’clock  the  tempest  had  blown  itself  out,  peace 
was  restored,  and  Tungurahua  once  again  appeared  in 
robes  of  virginal  whiteness.  Our  camp  faced  west,  and  in 
front  of  us  rose  the  glittering  dome  of  Chimborazo,  head 
and  shoulders  above  any  other  peak  of  the  great  Andes 
of  the  equator.  With  the  setting  sun  the  last  breath  of 
wind  died  away,  and  the  few  remaining  clouds,  driven 
haphazard  by  the  storm  into  some  deserted  valley,  dissolved 
out  of  sight,  leaving  a  thousand  square  miles  of  broken 
country  clear  for  us  to  gaze  upon. 

We  looked  down  upon  the  world  at  our  feet  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  feeling  of  detachment.  Familiar  noises  were  broad¬ 
casted  from  below  and  our  supersensitive  hearing  caught 
the  bark  of  a  dog  or  the  strident  shout  of  some  mountain 
Indian  driving  his  flocks  homeward.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  where  the  sounds  originated.  They  just  floated 
up  from  nowhere.  It  was  almost  as  if  we  were  spirits 
recently  released  from  mundane  existence  listening  to  our 
world  going  to  sleep.  We  could  hear  its  steady  breathing 
and  were  conscious  of  its  regular  pulse  as  it  settled  down 
to  profound  slumber.  Gradually  the  shadows  deepened. 
Lights  sprang  up  at  odd  intervals  in  the  direction  of 
Ambato,  looking  like  a  chain  of  pearls  strung  over  the 
hills,  or  so  many  phantom  glow-worms  crawling  in  the 
grass.  Then  came  the  night,  and  the  imposing  summit 
of  Tungurahua  towering  4,000  feet  above  our  heads 
shimmered  peacefully  in  the  radiance  of  a  million  stars. 
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Black  night  still  clung  to  the  frosty  slopes  of  Tungurahua 
when  I  raised  the  men  from  their  slumbers  and  informed 
them  of  my  intentions  for  the  day.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred  at  the  time,  and  only  a  few  brilliant  stars  shone  out 
of  the  frozen  darkness  that  enveloped  the  frigid  earth. 
Conditions  looked  eminently  favourable  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  judge;  if  only  they  would  continue,  all  would 
be  well. 

One  by  one  our  boys  crawled  out  from  their  blankets 
to  partake  of  the  food  which  we  had  prepared  the  evening 
before.  It  speaks  well  for  them  that  upon  such  slender 
fare  as  coffee  and  warmed-up  potatoes  they  could  face 
their  day’s  work  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.  I  believe 
they  would  have  followed  us  to  the  moon  if  I  had  given  the 
word.  At  any  rate,  with  much  joking  and  laughter, 
we  started  on  our  last  ambitious  journey  to  the  crater  of 
Tungurahua. 

You  can  just  picture  us  setting  out  at  a  brisk  pace  in 
the  morning  light,  a  long  line  of  muffled  figures,  each 
laden  down  with  coils  of  rope  and  other  paraphernalia 
typical  of  the  mountain  climber.  But  your  picture  is  all 
wrong.  It  was  still  dark,  when  we  started,  and  we  were 
not  even  heavily  clad.  The  boys  with  their  flowing 
ponchos,  loose  cotton  trousers  and  bare,  sandalled  feet, 
looked  ill-fitted  to  endure  the  cold  of  16,000  feet.  They 
plodded  along  slowly,  long  sticks  in  their  hands  and 
carrying  cameras  on  their  backs,  nothing  else. 

Peres  was  the  one  exception.  He  shouldered  a  bundle 
of  provisions  and  out  from  the  folds  of  his  garments  stuck 
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the  neck  of  a  bottle — a  bottle  of  rum.  We  were  the 
crudest,  most  ill-prepared  lot  of  amateur  climbers  that 
ever  set  foot  on  mountain  slope.  Had  our  resources 
permitted  it,  we  would,  of  course,  have  been  better  equipped, 
but  if  it  was  customary  throughout  life  to  wait  for  a  Rolls 
Royce  car  before  going  anywhere,  most  of  us  would  not 
travel  far.  So  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  we  had  to  make 
the  best  of  what  little  we  had  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  rest. 

We  followed  the  track  made  on  the  previous  day,  and 
being  frozen  hard,  it  was  easily  negotiated  in  comparison 
to  what  it  would  have  been  had  we  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
prepare  it.  As  day  broke,  the  view  was  immense.  The 
great  peaks  of  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi  flashed  forth  in 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  while  the  world  at  their  feet 
still  slumbered  in  the  grey  twilight  of  early  dawn.  These 
sights  were  at  our  backs,  and  common  sense  forbade  our 
turning  around  too  frequently  to  admire  them.  All 
our  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  great  cinder  wall 
ahead  of  us,  for  on  this  bald  mountain  nothing  stood  between 
us  and  Eternity.  One  false  step  would  have  sent  us  there 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Nature  had  not  even  provided 
a  blade  of  grass  to  lay  hold  of  in  an  emergency.  The  staffs 
we  carried  were  our  only  salvation,  and  they  penetrated 
the  frozen  cinder  crust  with  difficulty. 

At  Los  Altares  we  rested  in  preparation  for  our  final 
climb  to  the  summit.  It  took  us  two  hours  and  thirty 
minutes  to  get  as  far  and  yet  another  hour  to  reach  the  top. 
The  gradient  increased  perceptibly  during  this  latter  part 
of  the  ascent.  The  ashes  were  considerably  finer  and  were 
frozen  into  such  a  solid  mass  that  we  had  to  cut  our  way 
step  by  step  with  the  crude  implements  with  which  we  were 
armed.  After  frequent  halts,  we  cautiously  crept  over  the 
crest  and  found  ourselves  amongst  a  vast  expanse  of  ice  and 
snow  smothered  under  layers  of  cinders.  Barely  had 
we  set  foot  on  this  strange  snow-field  of  melancholy  black 
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before  cloilds  and  mist,  which  had  been  hovering  in  the 
offing,  descended  upon  us;  the  wind  freshened  and  all 
but  our  immediate  surroundings  were  soon  lost  to  view. 

We  turned  west,  and  more  cautiously  than  ever  picked 
our  way  amongst  hundreds  of  fumaroles  which  spurted 
forth  clouds  of  steam.  Stepping  from  one  snow  hummock 
to  another,  we  tested  every  piece  of  ground  carefully  with 
our  long  sticks  before  trusting  our  weight  to  it.  It  paid  to 
be  deliberate  on  such  occasions  if  we  valued  our  skins.  Who 
knew  what  horrors  lay  under  foot  ?  After  covering  some 
two  hundred  yards,  the  wind  veered  around,  and  for  a 
matter  of  seconds  the  clouds  were  brushed  aside,  disclosing 
our  position  and  affording  us  the  sensation  of  a  lifetime. 

There  are  few  sights  on  earth  so  awe-inspiring  as  the 
fire-breathing  crater  of  an  active  volcano,  and  to  have 
one  thrust  so  suddenly  under  one’s  very  nose  was  an  ex¬ 
perience  never  to  be  forgotten.  Conceive  our  feelings 
when  confronted  with  this  colossal  hole  bored  deep  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  world  ! 

The  great  gaping  mouth  with  a  span  of  over  three 
hundred  yards  was  streaked  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
of  which  purple  and  grey  predominated.  Here  and  there 
were  patches  of  red,  these  occurring  most  frequently  low 
down  in  the  monster’s  throat,  where  the  aperture  was 
constricted  and  comparatively  small.  The  farther  lip 
was  set  with  jagged  rocks  sticking  up  in  the  air  like  so  many 
angry  teeth  bared  to  the  heavens.  The  poisonous  breath 
exhaled  spouted  up  to  the  sky  in  a  column  of  yellowish 
vapour  heavily  charged  with  sulphur  and  almost  choking 
us  when  it  blew  in  our  faces.  To  add  to  the  eerie  nature 
of  the  scene,  innumerable  fumaroles  intermittently  belched 
forth  clouds  of  steam.  In  many  places  hungry  flames 
rippled  up  the  rocky  slopes,  while  from  down  below, 
God  knows  how  far,  came  a  dull,  heaving  roar,  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  previously  experienced. 
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The  whole  effect  was  terrifying  in  the  extreme.  I 
thought  of  the  remark  Peres  made  to  me  on  our  way  up 
when,  with  slow  and  faltering  steps  he  exclaimed  despair¬ 
ingly,  “  Senor,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  farther.  The 
whole  mountain  is  on  fire.” 

He  was  not  far  wrong,  for  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  smouldering  heap  issued  clouds  of  smoking  steam, 
which  gave  one  the  impression  that  the  whole  place  was 
just  about  to  burst  into  flames. 

As  we  watched  the  impressive  spectacle,  spellbound  and 
too  bewildered  to  utter  a  sound,  the  noise  increased  in 
volume.  There  was  a  grinding  and  crushing  of  rocks, 
as  if  everything  under  our  feet  was  giving  way.  My  eye¬ 
sight  became  momentarily  blurred,  for  masses  of  rock, 
which  I  happened  to  be  watching,  broke  loose  and  with 
an  agonizing  crunch,  slid  out  of  sight.  A  cloud  of  red 
dust  immediately  sprang  up  out  of  the  inferno  and  for  a 
time  everything  was  again  obliterated  from  sight. 

We  remained  where  we  were,  waiting  for  the  air  to  clear, 
quite  expecting  the  ground  we  stood  on  would  be  the 
next  to  slip  away.  Fortunately  it  wasn’t,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  we  sought  out  a  better  point  for  our  observa¬ 
tions.  Fog  now  began  to  drift  in  from  all  sides.  The  wind 
blew  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  only  for  seconds 
at  a  time  were  the  wonders  of  the  place  revealed  to  us. 
We  might  have  been  standing  at  the  meeting-place  of  all 
the  winds  on  earth.  One  after  another  they  came,  cold  and 
hot,  fresh  and  foul.  Dust  blinded  our  eyesight,  icy 
draughts  chilled  our  spines,  and  there  were  times  when 
our  feet  were  hot  to  an  uncomfortable  degree. 

The  boys,  finding  a  depression  which  sheltered  them 
from  the  elements,  huddled  on  the  black  snow  like  so  many 
sheep  in  a  storm,  leaving  Johnston  and  myself  to  move 
the  camera  from  place  to  place  as  we  pleased.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  impossible  to  take  photographs. 
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It  was  tantalizing  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  it  made  the 
experience  more  mysterious  in  consequence. 

In  this  astounding  place,  ice  and  snow,  fire  and  vapour 
all  seemed  to  be  mixed  up  together  in  the  most  intimate 
confusion.  Great  jets  of  steam,  so  hot  that  we  could 
have  cooked  on  them,  spurted  out  of  holes  in  the  ground 
under  considerable  pressure.  In  many  cases  these  pipe-like 
apertures,  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  ashes,  passed 
through  deep  layers  of  snow,  apparently  without  melting 
it.  My  chilly  companion  found  the  warmth  of  these 
fumaroles  very  comforting  to  his  soul,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  getting  close  to  one  if  he  could.  On  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  crater  hung  huge  blocks  of  ice,  so  heavily 
encrusted  with  cinders  that  they  resembled  solid  rock 
and  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  such. 

When  next  lava  rises  within  the  bowl,  what  a  mess  there 
will  be  !  The  inhabitants  of  Banos,  to  the  north-east, 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  molten  stream  descending  on  their 
peaceful  village.  The  lowest  lip  of  this  giant  cauldron  is 
on  the  north-west  side.  Not  only  is  it  considerably  lower 
than  any  other  section,  but  it  is  also  extremely  thin  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  other  walls.  Furthermore,  the  rock  slides 
we  observed  taking  place  within,  generally  occurred  on 
this  side.  Day  by  day,  it  is  becoming  weaker  and  less 
capable  of  standing  undue  pressure  from  within.  Obser¬ 
vations  showed  us  that  the  crater  was  originally  twice 
its  present  size,  but  the  lava  which  welled  up  from  within 
in  1918  solidified  in  the  section  which  is  now  covered 
with  a  snow-field,  leaving  a  mass  of  rock  riddled  with 
chimneys,  up  which  the  bulk  of  steam  generated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  now  makes  its  escape.  It  is  said  that 
the  last  outpouring  of  molten  rock  dammed  the  valley 
of  the  Pastaza,  and  that  for  several  days  the  river  ceased 
to  function.  That  must  have  been  a  stupendous  sight, 
and  I  would  give  anything  to  be  on  hand  when  Tungurahua 
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again  spills  over.  If  only  I  knew  the  day,  I  would  buy  an 
asbestos  suit  and  book  my  seat  in  advance. 

At  three  p.m.  dense  clouds  rolled  up  from  the  east  and 
put  an  end  to  our  activities.  Cameras  were  therefore 
collected  and,  with  all  our  kit  intact,  we  retraced  our  foot¬ 
steps.  We  were  indeed  lucky  to  have  seen  so  much,  and 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  outcome 
of  our  efforts.  Peres  gave  us  a  word  of  friendly  advice  on 
getting  back  to  camp.  “  Be  sure  and  wash  your  face, 
Senor,”  he  exclaimed  with  all  seriousness,  “  otherwise 
your  eyes  will  become  inflamed  during  the  night.” 

The  boys  followed  their  leader’s  example,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  it  did  seem  a  trifle  odd  to  watch  them  doing  it,  although 
in  our  own  case  the  phenomena  of  washing  was  not  quite 
so  extraordinary.  That  evening  we  provided  a  great 
spread  for  the  men.  They  ate  heartily  and  afterwards 
discussed  the  events  of  the  day  while  seated  around  a  blazing 
fire. 

“  Go  up  that  mountain  again  ?  ”  they  asked  each  other. 
“  No,  Senor,  not  under  any  consideration.  The  fumes, 
the  dust,  the  cold  were  too  much  of  a  good  thing.”  Was 
the  Patron  satisfied  ?  That  was  the  main  point.  Was  he 
pleased  with  the  results  ?  Yes,  I  was.  Who  wouldn’t 

be,  with  such  staunch  fellows  to  work  with  ?  But - 

There  came  the  almighty  but  !  I  knew  at  heart  I  was 
not.  Before  we  had  even  set  foot  in  our  rancho  I  was 
revolving  in  my  own  mind  how  best  to  broach  the  subject 
of  making  yet  another  ascent.  I  pondered  well,  but  said 
nothing.  Not  a  single  opening  was  given  me  all  evening 
to  put  forward  the  suggestion  I  had  in  mind.  The  chance 
did  not  present  itself  till  early  next  day. 

It  was  5.30.  I  was  wide  awake  and  had  already  done 
enough  thinking  to  last  me  twenty-four  hours.  I  called 
Good  morning  ”  to  the  boys,  who  answered  in  high 
spirits  that  they  were  feeling  very  fit. 
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“  How  is  the  Patron  ?  ”  they  queried  in  return. 

“  Never  felt  better  in  my  life,”  I  replied.  “  Why, 
with  such  valientes  (brave  fellows)  I  could  go  up  to  the 
top  of  Tungurahua  again  to-day  and  do  all  the  work  we 
didn’t  manage  to  do  yesterday.” 

“  Well,  let’s  go,”  they  shouted  back,  half  in  jest. 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  I  retorted. 

So  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  we  were  up  and 
doing. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  the  men  so  willing 
to  fall  in  with  my  wishes.  Usually  any  departure  from 
the  original  programme  laid  down  meets  with  strong 
opposition,  a  sort  of  passive  resistance  that  is  not  easily 
broken  up.  I  had  expected  the  mere  suggestion  of  a 
second  ascent  would  bring  about  a  storm  of  fuss  and 
chatter,  since  it  had  been  clearly  understood  at  the  start 
that  one  visit  to  the  summit  would  suffice. 

It  was  Nature’s  smiling  face  this  morning  that  worked 
the  miracle.  We  would  have  been  equally  enthusiastic 
over  a  funeral,  if  need  be,  so  wonderfully  stimulating  was 
the  very  air  we  breathed.  Our  exhilaration  was  so  great 
that  in  the  brief  space  of  two  hours  and  a  half  we  were 
scrambling  over  the  top  of  No  Man’s  Land  for  the  second 
time,  making  a  bee-line  for  the  crater,  just  as  moths  fly 
blindly  to  destruction  into  the  flame  of  a  lighted  candle. 
I  was  inclined  to  ask  myself  whether  we  would  get  our 
wings  singed  in  consequence  of  our  daring,  but  you  know 
there  are  some  questions  we  don’t  care  to  answer,  not  even 
to  ourselves.  Like  the  moth,  I  was  too  interested  to  see 
more,  too  anxious  to  view  at  closer  range  the  mysterious 
fires  of  the  inferno  we  had  hovered  on  the  edge  of  yesterday. 
Embarrassing  questions  needed  no  answers,  so  I  pushed 
ahead. 

Instead  of  going  to  our  old  position,  we  skirted  around 
to  the  south-east  past  some  evil-smelling  fumaroles  which 
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puffed  out  their  miasmic  breath  amongst  sulphur-smeared 
rocks.  Higher  we  went  till  close  to  the  highest  point 
on  this  already  high  world.  Already  clouds  adhering  to 
the  frost-clad  foothills  of  the  eastern  Andes  were  letting 
go  their  hold  and  rising  gracefully  in  the  warmth  of  the 
tropical  sun.  Half  an  hour  or  less  would  see  these  big 
white  leeches  clinging  to  Tungurahua  and  spoiling  our 
vision,  so  we  set  about  making  our  observations  without 
delav. 

J 

The  eastern  slope  of  this  pile  of  desolation  was  heaped 
with  masses  of  ice  and  snow  smothered  deep  in  cinders. 
In  some  places  glaciers  sparkled  forth  clean  and  refreshing. 
They  hung  with  polished  surfaces  mirroring  the  blue  of  the 
firmament  above  and  glittering  in  the  dazzling  sunshine 
like  jewels  about  the  dusky  throat  of  some  Abyssinian 
beauty. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  south-east  corner  was  the 
least  precipitous  of  any,  but  it  carried  more  snow  and 
abounded  in  ice  cliffs  of  considerable  height.  The  west 
and  northern  flanks  had  been  scoured  and  scarred,  the 
former  by  the  action  of  ice  and  snow  coming  adrift  during 
spells  of  heated  activity,  and  the  latter  by  lava  flows  of  recent 
years.  The  crater  is  not  only  canted  over  to  one  side, 
but  very  much  off  centre  and  the  rim  is  highly  irregular 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  highest  pinnacle,  approxi¬ 
mately  16,600  feet,  sticks  up  on  the  side  towards  Riobamba, 
and  the  western  sector,  abnormally  jagged,  carries  two 
slab-like  rocks  in  a  conspicuous  position  cocked  up  like 
giant  tombstones. 

It  was  obvious  that  Tungurahua  was  in  a  very  different 
mood  to  what  it  had  been  twenty-four  hours  previouslv 
when  we  first  visited  it.  A  curious  stillness  held  the  frozen 
world  tight  by  the  wrist.  Not  a  murmur  came  from  the 
purple  throat  as  we  peered  into  it.  The  fangs  on  the  farther 
lip  stuck  up  cruelly  clear,  as  if  snarling  at  the  peaceful  sky. 
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Not  even  a  laboured  breath  was  audible,  although  we  list¬ 
ened  intently  for  some  signs  of  life.  The  reason  was  all 
too  obvious :  the  larynx  of  the  monster  was  closed,  choked 
up,  in  fact,  with  tons  upon  tons  of  loose  rock.  That 
deep  and  terrible  growl  which  had  so  overawed  us  with 
its  volume  and  vitality  yesterday,  had  been  silenced,  com¬ 
pletely  smothered  under  a  pile  of  debris,  fragments  alone 
of  which  must  have  weighed  something  like  five  tons. 
Steam  still  struggled  out  between  odd  cracks  and  lamely 
rolled  up  into  the  air.  A  few  sickly  flames  still  rippled 
despairingly  up  the  giant’s  palate,  but  to  our  tiny  minds, 
so  accustomed  to  judge  things  by  puny  standards,  Tun- 
gurahua,  the  black  and  terrible,  lay  dead  at  our  feet  with 
the  very  breath  of  life  strangled  out  of  it. 

Mist  began  to  accumulate  and  a  powerful  breeze  hurried 
forward  bearing  on  invisible  arms  an  appropriate  winding 
sheet  of  snow-white  clouds  in  which  to  wrap  the  face  of 
the  departed.  Here  on  this  funeral  pile  only  the  steam 
jets  sighed  forth  a  quiet  prayer  for  the  spirit  of  their  friend, 
and  the  sobbing  of  winds  that  had  lost  their  way  could  be 
heard  stealing  around  the  barren  rocks  bemoaning  the 
tragedy. 

At  this  juncture  we  were  surprised  to  observe  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  fumaroles.  New  ones  sprang  up, 
and  old  ones,  rejuvenated,  began  to  spurt  forth  enormous 
clouds  of  vapour.  Along  the  low  lip  of  the  crater  appeared 
a  compact  row  of  them,  which  hissed  out  streaks  of  white¬ 
ness  into  the  morning  air.  We  were  completely  baffled 
at  the  transformation.  For  something  over  ten  minutes 
this  continued,  the  noise  getting  louder  and  louder,  until 
it  became  almost  unbearable.  It  was  exactly  as  if  the  safety 
valves  of  a  thousand  boilers  had  suddenly  been  opened 
to  ease  off  excessive  pressure  within.  I  made  the  boys 
line  up  on  the  crater  edge  so  as  to  take  one  last  motion- 
picture  of  them  looking  into  its  abysmal  depths.  While 
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yet  I  cranked  the  handle  of  my  camera,  the  whole  floor 
of  the  pit  trembled,  the  rocky  mass  appeared  to  rise  and  fall 
as  if  floating  on  water.  Surely  my  eyesight  was  imperfect; 
rocks  don’t  bob  up  and  down  like  corks.  Before  we  had 
time  to  realize  what  was  happening,  the  dead  came  to 
life.  Tungurahua  awoke,  and  shook  with  pent-up  fury. 
The  bottom  of  that  crater  was  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  living,  writhing  mass.  Convulsion  followed  convulsion 
till  everything  seemed  to  break  loose  at  once.  A  howling 
roar  thundered  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  then — 
the  scenery  shot  up  into  the  void  and  disappeared  clean 
over  our  heads. 

The  confusion  and  din  that  followed  baffles  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  Clouds  rushed  madly  into  the  heart  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  only  to  be  split  by  the  great  column  of  squirming 
blackness  which  had  been  hurled  aloft  with  the  precision 
of  a  projectile  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  A  reddish  glow 
diffused  itself  in  the  mist.  A  few  rocks  fell  about  us. 
We  dodged  them  successfully,  and  they  landed  with 
sickening  thuds  in  the  snow.  I  remained  anchored  to 
the  spot,  prompted  by  the  one  and  only  thought  of  getting 
a  record  of  what  was  going  on.  Unfortunately,  the  black 
smoke,  as  it  belched  forth,  turned  day  into  night,  and 
very  little  was  possible.  A  series  of  minor  explosions 
generated  further  clouds  of  dust  and  ashes.  Dirt  got  into 
our  eyes,  our  mouths,  our  ears.  It  lodged  on  our  clothing 
and  stuck  to  the  camera.  Everything  we  touched  was 
gritty  and  like  so  much  sandpaper. 

In  the  everyday  life  of  Tungurahua  nothing  very  unusual 
had  happened.  It  was  only  the  cork  that  had  blowrn  out. 
But  if  ever  you  are  so  lucky  as  to  be  sitting  on  a  volcano 
when  the  cork  blows  out,  you  will  never  forget  it.  In 
our  case  the  saving  grace  of  the  whole  affair  was  our  close 
proximity  to  the  seat  of  action.  We  were  occupying  the 
front  row  of  the  stalls,  so  to  speak,  and  all  the  trouble 
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passed  away  from  us  or  over  our  heads  into  the  valley 
below.  Large  boulders,  too  weighty  to  be  hurled  clear 
of  the  crater,  fell  back  into  the  seething  vortex  where  they 
were  crunched  to  a  million  atoms  and  flung  up  into  the  air 
again,  so  much  dust  to  the  wind.  The  large  fragments 
we  examined  were  very  hot,  and  in  some  cases  meta¬ 
morphosed  by  heat.  But  there  was  no  flow  of  lava  or 
ejection  of  molten  material. 

As  the  wind  veered  round,  we  moved  with  it  to  the  north¬ 
east  side  to  avoid  being  suffocated  by  the  acrid  fumes. 
Once  again  we  put  up  the  camera  in  position  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  clear  moment  to  run  off  some  film;  but  one 
could  never  do  justice  to  such  a  sight  as  this  on  the  screen. 
It  was  altogether  too  vast,  too  stupendous.  At  one 
moment  all  would  be  hidden  in  smoke.  Then  would 
come  a  powerful  draught  of  wind,  and  for  a  second  the 
crater  would  be  swept  clean.  We  could  see  what  was 
going  on  within.  Followed  a  crash  like  thunder,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  once  more  seemed  to  rise  into  the  air 
and  all  would  be  darkness  again.  The  vibrating  din  from 
the  crater,  the  incessant  rush  of  escaping  steam,  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  wind,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  pictorial 
reproduction,  and  yet  they  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  scene  before  us.  Now,  when  I  view  the  film  in  the 
silence  of  a  theatre  it  looks  uncanny,  a  mere  dream,  half  the 
reality  has  gone  out  of  it.  To  make  an  audience  understand 
our  sensations  when  taking  the  pictures  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  seat  them  on  blocks  of  ice,  pour  sand  down  their 
necks  and  then  blow  up  the  building. 

At  3.30,  conditions,  instead  of  improving,  grew  rapidly 
worse.  We  were  treated  to  a  deluge  of  fine  mud  and  then 
snow  began  to  fall.  I  gave  the  signal  to  make  all  haste 
for  camp.  The  men  were  glad  to  be  off.  They  had  been 
eating  ashes  and  sulphur  fumes  long  enough,  and  were 
suffering  with  the  cold.  In  spite  of  discomfort,  however, 
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they  were  all  extraordinarily  cheerful,  and  joined  with 
us  in  the  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder  which  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  engendered.  Loads  were  adjusted  in  record 
time  and  away  we  went.  Snowstorms  at  16,000  feet 
are  no  joke.  We  sought  no  shelter,  but  just  dashed  as  fast 
as  our  legs  would  carry  us  down  our  well-worn  trail  in 
the  cinders. 

Within  thirty-five  minutes  of  leaving  the  crater  we  were 
under  cover,  devouring  potatoes  and  coffee  which  the  cook 
had  in  readiness  for  us.  He  had  been  relieved  to  hear  our 
shouts  of  victory  fifteen  minutes  earlier  as  we  blew  down  the 
mountain.  The  happenings  up  aloft  had  alarmed  him, 
for  a  fair  avalanche  of  rock  had  pitched  down  the  north¬ 
west  slope  during  our  absence  and  ashes  had  descended 
on  our  shelter.  We  were  thankful  nothing  worse  had 
happened. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  cloudy,  with  sleet  falling. 
Altogether  a  wet  and  depressing  affair.  Next  morning 
was  not  much  better.  We  broke  camp  at  nine  o’clock, 
glad  to  turn  our  backs  on  such  a  forlorn  spot  now  that 
our  object  had  been  accomplished.  By  the  time  we  re¬ 
gained  the  warmth  of  Banos  we  felt  as  if  our  knees  would 
crack  in  two.  The  exertion  of  going  up  was  nothing  to 
the  strain  of  a  hurried  descent,  a  fact  which  can  be  vouched 
for  by  any  mountain  climber. 

Peres  told  us  an  amusing  story  of  two  fat  men  from 
the  village  who  were  fired  with  sudden  zeal  to  explore  the 
top  of  Tungurahua.  They  got  just  beyond  Pandoa  and 
then  literally  backed  out  of  their  task.  Their  joints 
became  so  painful,  so  he  said,  as  a  result  of  their  exertions, 
that  they  gave  up  the  attempt  and  made  most  of  the  descent 
backwards  to  relieve  their  aching  muscles.  The  picture 
Peres  painted  of  these  two  portly  villagers  backing  down¬ 
hill  was  certainly  a  comical  one. 

In  Banos  the  boys  were  duly  paid  off.  They  were  pleased 
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with  their  experience  and  appreciative  of  the  extra  rewards 
which  we  were  happy  to  bestow  on  them  in  recognition 
of  their  faithful  services  in  the  cause  of  science.  One  and 
all  immediately  volunteered  to  accompany  us  on  the  next 
stage  of  our  trip  into  the  forest  country — tangible  proof 
that  Johnston  and  myself  were  not  the  only  ones  who  had 
enjoyed  the  unique  experience  just  related.  My  friend 
admitted  the  strain  of  the  climb,  and  said  he  only  just  man¬ 
aged  to  scramble  over  the  top.  Still  he  did  it,  that  was  the 
great  thing,  no  matter  what  margin  he  had  to  spare. 

No  Englishman  has  ever  been  to  the  summit  before, 
and  those  few  foreigners  who  have  ascended  during  periods 
of  inactivity  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  we  were  able  to. 
Two  ascents  on  two  consecutive  days,  with  a  preliminary 
climb  to  Los  Altares,  to  say  nothing  of  an  eruption  thrown 
in,  is  a  record  that  will  not  be  challenged  for  some  time. 
My  only  regret  was  that  atmospheric  conditions  being  so 
poor,  really  good  photographs  were  out  of  the  question. 

Tungurahua  could  not  rest.  Great  masses  of  smoke 
continued  to  curl  up  from  the  crater,  and  it  was  not  until 
twenty-four  hours  later  that  tranquillity  was  restored. 
Even  then,  it  was  only  for  a  brief  period,  as  the  very  day 
we  were  packing  up  our  kit  the  house  quivered  and  a  heavy 
rumbling  noise  down  in  the  vitals  of  the  earth  proclaimed 
the  fact  that  the  great  giant  was  once  more  about  to  clear 
his  throat. 

Bidding  farewell  to  Nicolas  Ribera  and  other  kind 
friends  whom  we  had  met  in  Banos,  we  rode  away  from 
the  little  village  we  had  learned  to  love.  It  was  just 
after  midnight  that  we  clattered  down  the  main  street 
with  a  full  moon  hanging  lazily  aloft,  lighting  our  footsteps 
with  its  velvet  rays. 

Around  the  base  of  Tungurahua,  we  skirted  over  huge 
avalanches  of  rock  and  mud  which  had  apparently  slid 
down  from  the  heavens  during  the  upheavals  of  1918. 
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The  whole  countryside  had  been  completely  altered  and 
the  old  trail  simply  wiped  out  of  existence.  Dangerous 
and  obscure  as  we  found  the  new  pathway,  we  managed  to 
follow  it  without  mishap  to  Penipe,  thence  up  the  more 
open  valley  of  Riobamba  to  our  destination.  Thirteen 
hours  in  the  saddle  was  a  long  ride,  but  it  brought  us  once 
again  to  the  Hotel  Metropolitano,  where  we  could  overhaul 
our  gear  in  comfort.  The  cameras  had  suffered  consider¬ 
ably.  Fumes  had  injured  the  lenses  and  corroded  the 
metal  parts.  Ashes  had  sifted  into  their  delicate  interiors, 
clogging  the  mechanism  and  rendering  a  careful  cleaning 
imperative.  With  renewed  energy  and  determination, 
we  began  the  task  of  refitting.  The  sooner  everything  was 
in  order  the  sooner  we  would  start  on  our  next  adventure. 

“  Which  wTay  does  the  signpost  point  ?  ”  asked  Johnston. 

“  East,”  I  replied,  “  to  the  homes  of  the  head-hunting 
Indians  in  the  far-off  jungles  of  the  Amazon.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  RISING  SUN 

It  was  early  morning  when  Johnston  and  myself  turned 
our  backs  on  Riobamba  for  the  last  time.  A  long  day’s 
ride  lay  ahead  of  us,  but  for  a  moment  we  swung  round  in 
our  saddles  to  look  at  the  town  which  had  been  our  head¬ 
quarters  for  many  months  past.  It  lay  spread  out  over 
gently  undulating  ground.  White  houses  shone  crisply 
in  the  morning  air,  groves  of  eucalyptus  trees  gave  a  luxur¬ 
iant  setting,  and  plumes  of  blue  smoke  floated  over  the  tree- 
tops.  “  Take  one  last  look,”  I  said  to  Johnston.  “  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  anything  like  that  again. 
There  will  be  no  turning  back  on  this  occasion ;  you  may  not 
realize  it,  but  we  are  going  home.” 

Dull  as  this  announcement  might  have  sounded,  we  were 
destined  to  be  entering  upon  the  most  exciting  phase  of 
our  trip.  To  be  sure,  we  could  have  taken  the  train  to 
Guayaquil  and  then  by  ocean  steamer  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  so  proving  the  old  saying  that  “  the  longest  way 
round  is  the  shortest  way  home,”  but  whatever  may  be 
the  virtues  of  the  route  advised  in  the  proverb,  we  had 
no  intention  of  following  it.  The  shortest  way  is  often 
the  least  interesting  one  to  travel  by. 

The  programme  which  we  had  drawn  up  before  leaving 
England  was  far  from  complete.  We  had  seen  much, 
but  there  was  still  more  to  be  done.  Amongst  other  things, 
I  wanted  to  introduce  Johnston  to  my  old  friends  the 
Jivaro  Indians,  who  have  a  reputation  for  savagery  because 
when  they  have  killed  an  enemy  they  sometimes  preserve 
his  head  in  a  shrunken  state  as  a  trophy  of  the  chase. 
Besides  hobnobbing  with  these  genial  forest  folk,  we  also 
wanted  to  explore  a  mysterious  mountain  known  as  Sumacu, 
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that  lay  somewhere  north  of  the  Rio  Napo.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  our  homeward  trip  across  the  continent 
seemed  likely  to  be  full  of  interest  and  adventure. 

It  was  wonderful  to  think  of  travelling  steadily  for 
nearly  3,000  miles  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
We  would  just  keep  on  going  without  a  stop.  On,  on,  on, 
over  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  down  precipitous 
slopes  and  through  the  primeval  forests  of  the  Amazon, 
with  its  tangle  of  jungle  growth  running  riot  in  a  mad 
splendour  of  green.  Mules  would  carry  us  but  a  short 
part  of  the  way,  then  we  would  have  to  crawl  along  on 
foot  till  the  banks  of  some  river  were  encountered  where 
we  could  build  rickety  rafts.  On  these  we  would  shoot 
down  swirling  rapids  while  Forest  Indians  would  shriek 
with  delight  as  our  crazy  craft  leapt  through  the  foam. 
What  a  change  this  was  going  to  be  after  the  grim  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  mountains,  with  its  ice  and  snow,  with  its 
emptiness  and  desolation.  Already  imagination  was  at 
work,  we  could  hear  the  rhythmic  beat  of  paddles,  the  wild 
shouts  of  Forest  Indians,  the  blatant  hoot  from  the  fog-horn 
of  our  steamer  as  it  left  Para  homeward  bound. 

For  us  the  past  was  momentarily  forgotten,  wiped  out, 
so  to  speak.  We  turned  our  backs  on  it  deliberately. 
It  was  the  future  that  counted.  It  was  the  glorious  future 
that  held  us  like  a  vice,  so  we  spurred  our  mules  forward 
to  meet  it  along  the  trail  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  flaming  orb  was  just  peering  over  the  mountain- 
wall  ahead  of  us  as  we  started  on  our  long  trek,  and  slanting 
streaks  of  golden  light  flooded  the  valley  through  which  we 
rode.  Strung  out  along  the  trail  stretched  our  pack-train, 
kicking  up  the  dust,  and  shouts  of  “  mula  caramba  ” 
came  from  the  throats  of  arrieros  as  they  plodded  along  on 
foot  trying  to  preserve  some  semblance  of  order  amongst 
the  fractious  animals. 

Nothing  is  more  exhilarating  than  to  ride  through  some 
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of  these  Andean  valleys  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
As  you  head  your  mule  up  the  mountain  path,  wild  flowers 
are  encountered  in  great  profusion  on  all  sides,  shrubs  of 
heliotrope  in  full  blossom  impart  a  delightful  fragrance 
to  the  air,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  landscape 
stands  out  vividly  in  an  atmosphere  of  crystal  clearness. 
Birds  are  plentiful,  and  while  your  mule  picks  his  way 
cautiously  along,  your  eyes  wander  in  all  directions  absorbed 
in  the  beauties  of  nature  which  unfold  before  you. 

Higher  still,  you  mount  to  the  home  of  the  condor. 
You  will  probably  see  a  number  of  these  birds  with  wings 
outspread  soaring  off  into  space,  at  times  almost  alongside 
of  you,  without  a  tremor  or  movement  of  any  kind  unless 
it  be  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  looking  this  way  or 
that  in  search  of  food. 

The  trail  now  becomes  like  a  shelf  cut  on  the  face  of  some 
granite  cliff,  and  your  mule  takes  particular  delight  in  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  narrow  path ;  so  with  one  of  your 
legs  in  imminent  peril  of  being  crushed  against  the  rocks, 
and  the  other  dangling  off  into  space,  you  look  down  a  sheer 
drop  of  1,000  feet,  and  in  this  position  contemplate  at 
leisure  a  mountain  torrent  which  rumbles  below,  dashing 
itself  into  spray  against  the  huge  boulders  that  are  piled 
up  in  disorder  along  its  course. 

We  reached  Cerbados  late  in  the  evening,  after  a  dusty 
ride.  So  far  as  trails  go,  it  is  not  a  particularly  interesting 
one;  but  it  fitted  nicely  into  our  mood  and  passed  off 
uneventfully.  We  had  been  directed  to  the  house  of  one 
of  the  leading  lights  of  the  village,  who  invited  us  to  stay 
the  night  under  his  roof.  He  was  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
intoxication  when  we  arrived,  but  before  we  realized  it, 
we  had  accepted  his  invitation,  packs  had  been  removed} 
and  the  mules  tethered  in  the  patio  where  they  were  already 
munching  their  evening  meal  of  alfalfa.  The  situation 
was  obviously  beyond  us,  so  we  had  to  make  the  best  of 
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it.  The  premises  were  simplicity  itself,  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  a  yard  in  the 
centre.  We  were  invited  to  enter  a  combination  shop 
and  living-room.  There  were  no  windows,  so  we  could 
not  see  the  furnishings  very  clearly,  still  the  outlines  of  a 
rough  bed  were  just  discernible  in  one  corner  and  near  the 
doorway  stood  a  wooden  counter;  behind  this  were  con¬ 
cealed  packages  of  cigarettes,  a  few  bundles  of  candles,  and 
a  goodly  supply  of  liquor. 

We  took  our  seat  on  a  bench  facing  the  door  and  tried 
to  make  ourselves  agreeable.  Business  was  quite  brisk 
that  night.  Many  villagers  came  in  to  see  us  and  paid 
for  their  curiosity  by  buying  something.  We  have  all 
seen  precisely  the  same  thing  in  big  department  stores 
in  London  where  some  unusual  novelty  is  put  on  exhibition 
with  the  idea  of  drawing  a  crowd.  Johnston  and  myself 
evidently  proved  “  a  good  draw,”  and  our  host  was  gratified 
at  the  returns  we  were  bringing  in. 

A  couple  of  candles,  lighted  during  the  conversation, 
illuminated  the  dark  faces  of  the  men  about  us.  Everyone 
had  his  hat  on  and  the  usual  poncho  falling  over  his 
shoulders.  It  was  a  typical  gathering  such  as  one  might 
find  in  any  of  these  mountain  villages. 

We  were  plied  with  many  curious  questions  relative  to 
our  business  and  the  reasons  that  brought  us  to  Cerbados. 
Surely  the  Oriente  could  not  hold  out  such  attractions  as 
to  make  us  willing  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  life  in  the 
Sierra;  there  must  be  some  other  reason,  perhaps  some 
secret  motive  that  we  wished  to  hide  under  the  cloak  of 
being  ordinary  travellers.  Some  suggested  that  we  were 
looking  for  mines  or  on  a  trading  trip  to  the  Forest  country. 
Who  knew  but  what  those  neat  boxes  were  packed  with 
other  things  besides  merchandise  for  barter  with  the 
natives  ?  Knowing  winks  and  sly  looks  were  exchanged 
between  some  of  the  leading  villagers,  hints  were  thrown 
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out  that  they  knew  what  the  boxes  really  contained  and  were 
not  going  to  give  us  away. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  completely  mystified  at  the 
mysterious  knowledge  that  everybody  seemed  to  have 
about  our  movements,  and  were  relieved  when  the  con¬ 
versation  switched  into  other  channels.  It  was  a  Mountain 
Indian  who  caused  the  diversion.  He  had  bought  two 
large  bottles  of  aguardiente  and  proceeded  to  get  very  drunk, 
at  the  same  time  forcing  others  to  partake  of  his  bounty. 
He  became  so  noisy  that  he  distracted  everyone’s  attention, 
and  had  to  be  finally  ejected.  When  order  had  been 
restored  everyone  spat  on  the  floor  to  signify  approval,  and 
the  several  dirty  children  belonging  to  the  house  con¬ 
tinued  to  crawl  about  on  their  hands  and  knees  un¬ 
molested. 

“  So  your  country  is  at  war  ?  ”  asked  one  individual, 
lurching  over  to  where  I  sat  and  taking  a  seat  beside  me. 
I  told  him  the  War  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  he  then 
wanted  to  know  who  had  been  victorious.  We  were 
joined  by  another  man  a  little  more  sober.  “  I  always 
wondered  where  England  was,”  he  said,  “  now  you  can 
tell  me.  I  suppose  it  is  very  hot  in  your  country  and 
sugar-cane  grows  well  ?  ”  I  disillusioned  him  on  this 
point  and  informed  him  that  our  climate  was  somewhat 
like  his  own  only  a  trifle  colder,  and  that  potatoes  did  nicely. 
“  Is  London  a  big  village  ?  ”  he  went  on,  “  or  is  it  a  town 
like  Riobamba  with  a  fine  market  every  Sunday  ?  ”  There 
was  no  end  to  the  things  he  wanted  to  know,  but  what 
impressed  him  most  was  that  if  all  the  people  in  his  country 
were  collected  together,  they  would  number  less  than  half 
the  population  of  London  alone.  For  a  moment  he  paused 
to  think  what  that  meant,  and  then  said,  “  No  wonder 
you  have  to  build  houses  of  two  or  three  stories.”  Before 
I  could  spread  further  enlightenment  amongst  the  audience 
our  hostess  appeared  with  some  plates  of  potato  soup. 
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The  uninvited  guests  took  the  hint  and  quietly  withdrew, 
while  the  family  sat  down  to  supper. 

There  was  no  table,  so  we  all  remained  seated  where  we 
were  and  lapped  up  the  soup  with  gusto.  Johnston  seemed 
to  relish  it.  “  I  would  not  mind  another  dish  of  it,”  he 
said,  “  after  that  dusty  ride  it  goes  right  to  the  spot.” 
To  his  complete  satisfaction,  a  second  course  of  soup  was 
handed  out,  only  this  time  corn  was  the  main  ingredient 
instead  of  potatoes.  We  both  did  justice  to  it  and  were 
prepared  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  hostess  when 
yet  a  third  course  made  its  appearance  in  the  doorway. 
Johnston  gasped  as  the  plate  was  set  before  him.  “  What, 
more  soup  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Do  these  people  think 
we  are  fish  and  want  to  swim  ?  No,  it’s  impossible,” 
and  he  waved  it  away  with  his  hand. 

“  But  you  must,”  I  said.  “  It’s  chicken  soup.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  kind  it  is,  I  simply  can’t.” 

“  But  if  you  don’t  you  will  offend  these  good  people 
terribly;  it  has  been  prepared  in  honour  of  our  visit.  We 
will  have  to  make  a  pretence  at  eating  it  if  nothing  else.” 

So  we  did.  Johnston  upset  his  plate  half-wray  through, 
accidentally  of  course,  and  was  very  much  embarrassed 
when  the  dish  was  seized  with  the  object  of  refilling  it 
to  the  brim.  Luckily  I  was  able  to  avoid  the  calamity 
that  threatened  him,  and  a  very  noisy  repast  came  to  an  end. 

We  felt  like  a  couple  of  footballs,  and  in  this  well-inflated 
condition  rolled  on  to  our  camp  beds,  which  had  been 
assembled  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Our  host  and  hostess  then  curled  up  on  their  bed,  which 
stood  in  a  corner,  and  our  three  arrieros,  plus  a  couple  of 
strangers,  stretched  out  on  the  hard  floor  without  further 
ado.  We  could  not  account  for  the  two  infants  that 
had  been  crawling  about  all  the  evening,  but  they  must 
have  been  somewhere  because  we  heard  them  crying,  and 
judging  from  the  direction  of  the  sound,  we  suspected 
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a  cupboard  behind  the  counter  where  drinks  were  served. 
The  one  and  only  door  was  closed  tightly  for  the  night, 
candles  were  extinguished,  and  eleven  of  us,  hermetically 
sealed  in  a  single  room,  went  to  sleep. 

We  awoke  at  a  quarter  to  five.  Johnston  was  the  first 
to  stir,  and  in  so  doing  stumbled  over  one  of  the  prostrate 
figures  on  the  floor.  Further  confusion  followed,  for  in 
mistaking  the  direction  of  the  door,  he  accidentally  fell 
over  one  of  our  boys  and  then  landed  on  our  host’s  bed. 
By  that  time  everyone  was  awake. 

Before  loading  up  the  cargoes,  I  chanced  to  open  up  one 
of  the  boxes  to  extract  a  few  presents  in  return  for  hospi¬ 
tality  received.  Our  host,  now  in  a  more  rational  mood, 
stood  by  while  I  lifted  the  cover.  He  showed  unusual 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  it  was  then  that  we  learned 
the  reason  for  the  mysterious  behaviour  displayed  by  the 
villagers  on  the  previous  evening.  It  appeared  that  a 
revolutionary  movement  was  on  foot,  and  the  revolution¬ 
ists  were  gathering  somewhere  up  this  very  valley  where 
they  had  some  kind  of  stronghold.  The  supposition, 
of  course,  was  that  we  were  taking  part  in  the  revolt, 
and  that  our  neat  boxes  contained  quantities  of  ammunition 
destined  for  the  malcontents.  Those  boxes  of  ours 
always  seemed  to  be  getting  us  into  trouble,  for  wherever 
we  went  they  were  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  business  of  loading  up  our  packs  every  morning 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  and  was  quite  a  laborious 
one.  It  takes  skill  to  do  this  properly,  and  in  a  way  that 
will  not  cause  delay  on  the  trail.  Nothing  is  more  aggra¬ 
vating  than  to  be  continually  stopping  on  the  road  to  adjust 
cargoes.  The  most  trivial  oversight  can  cause  no  end  of 
trouble.  A  loose  girth  once  resulted  in  some  packing- 
cases  slipping  out  of  place  and  the  terrified  mule  bolted 
with  his  load  dangling  from  his  stomach.  He  finally 
fell,  and  sitting  down,  broke  the  contents  of  the  boxes. 
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On  another  occasion,  a  mule  slipped  on  the  edge  of  a  trail 
and  rolled  over  a  slope,  making  three  complete  somersaults 
on  the  way  down.  For  some  miraculous  reason  he  landed 
right  side  up,  everything  intact,  and  no  damage  done,  thanks 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  cargo  was  originally  stowed. 

Pack  mules  and  their  idiosyncrasies  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  quite  an  interesting  book.  I  have  watched 
these  animals  day  after  day  for  months  on  end  and  have 
found  them  an  extremely  interesting  study.  The  length 
of  their  ears,  the  way  they  carry  them,  peculiarities  of 
gait,  coloration,  and  even  the  texture  of  their  coats, 
all  seem  to  be  associated  with  certain  traits  of  character. 
Now,  whenever  I  see  a  mule,  I  can  tell  almost  immediately 
what  kind  of  an  animal  it  is,  just  as  one  sizes  up  a  human 
being  by  his  physical  peculiarities.  Take  for  instance 
the  question  of  colour.  A  mule  with  striped  markings  is 
generally  a  wild  creature  and  needs  looking  after;  chestnut 
colour  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  usually  an  indication 
of  docility,  also  means  that  the  animal  is  less  sure-footed. 
Black  mules  have  generally  the  worst  dispositions  of  any. 
They  are  usually  small,  but  make  up  for  their  bad  behaviour 
by  their  ability  to  work  hard. 

Frequently  I  have  been  asked  why  I  do  not  take  horses 
in  preference  to  hybrids,  for  horses,  I  am  told,  are  noble 
animals,  while  mules  are  generally  classed  as  stupid,  un¬ 
intelligent  creatures.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  mules  as  animals  are  superior  to  horses,  for  both 
have  their  particular  spheres  of  usefulness;  but  to  me  horses 
on  these  trails  are  about  as  useful  as  canoes  in  the  Sahara. 

The  nobility  of  the  horse  is  one  of  its  great  disadvantages. 
One  day  you  may  be  delayed  on  the  trail,  and  in  order  to 
reach  your  destination  in  time  you  spur  your  mount  for¬ 
ward.  He  answers  to  the  spur  and  you  make  camp  safely. 
Next  day  the  same  thing  will  occur  again,  and  so  on. 
Day  after  day  you  unconsciously  overtax  your  animal’s 


TO  AVOID  MISUNDERSTANDINGS  WITH  YOUR  MULE,  IT  IS  AS  WELL  TO  COVER  UP 
HIS  HEAD  BEFORE  PUTTING  ANY  CARGO  ON  HIS  BACK 


THE  PARAMOS  OF  ECUADOR  ARE  DREARY  UPLANDS,  COVERED  WITH  COURSE 
GRASS  AND  SWEPT  BY  ICY  WINDS 
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strength.  •  Then  the  day  comes  when,  while  you  are  cross¬ 
ing  one  of  those  terrible  passes  up  in  the  snow,  your  horse 
falters  as  he  clambers  up  the  last  slant  to  the  summit. 
You  urge  him  to  get  over  the  watershed  before  darkness 
overtakes  you;  but  now,  instead  of  answering  to  the  spur, 
he  lies  down  worn  out  with  the  constant  overwork  you  have 
imposed  on  him.  When  a  horse  lies  down  he  generally 
lies  down  to  die,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  it  is  one  of  those 
lonely,  unfrequented  routes  you  will  die  with  him.  A 
mule  may  be  stupid,  but  if  he  gets  fatigued  no  amount 
of  persuasion  will  make  him  proceed,  so  you  are  obliged 
to  give  him  a  good  rest  before  going  on.  If  you  keep  an 
eye  on  him,  you  can  generally  tell  what  his  staying  powers 
are  and  just  how  far  you  can  rely  upon  him  to  travel. 

There  is  another  thing  in  favour  of  the  mule.  He  is  a 
more  sure-footed  beast,  which  is  a  very  desirable  char¬ 
acteristic  on  the  shelf-like  trails  of  the  mountains;  further¬ 
more,  animals  sometimes  get  restive  on  these  precipitous 
ledges,  and  a  horse,  if  he  gets  alarmed,  is  just  as  liable  as 
not  to  jump  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  with  you  on  his 
back.  Now  a  mule  never  does  anything  silly  like  that. 
He  may  kick  you  over,  but  he  won’t  jump  over  himself; 
so  if  you  stay  on  his  back  you  can  be  pretty  sure  of  a  safe 
passage — the  problem  of  course  is  to  stay  on  his  back. 

When  it  comes  to  loading  cargoes,  mules  prove  more 
sensitive  than  horses.  The  size  of  the  bundles  that  are 
sometimes  roped  on  their  patient  backs  literally  horrifies 
them.  In  presenting  such  packages  to  the  attention  of 
your  pack  animal  you  take  a  grave  risk,  unless  he  happens 
to  be  an  old  and  well-brought-up  mule.  It  is  not  the 
weight  of  the  cargo  which  worries  him,  but  its  shape  and 
appearance.  To  obviate  any  misunderstanding,  it  has 
long  been  the  custom  of  arrieros  or  muleteers  to  cover 
up  their  mule’s  head  with  a  blanket  before  loading  up. 
A  blindfolded  mule  is  sufficiently  intelligent  not  to  move, 
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which  in  itself  simplifies  matters  enormously;  then  again, 
he  is  unable  to  see  what  horrors  he  is  expected  to  carry. 
If  the  mule  should  be  particularly  young  and  lively,  it  is 
well  to  take  yet  another  precaution  and  that  is  to  head  him 
in  the  direction  in  which  you  intend  to  travel  before  you 
remove  his  blanket,  for  if  he  does  not  like  the  appearance 
of  his  cargo  he  will  be  off  like  a  flash,  and  it  may  be  some 
time  before  you  can  stop  him. 

Some  hours  after  our  departure  from  Cerbados,  we 
passed  the  hacienda  of  Ichanyac.  We  knew  the  place 
well,  as  during  our  previous  peregrinations  about  the 
mountains  in  search  of  Sangai  it  had  been  one  of  our  stop¬ 
ping-places.  The  sight  of  its  neatly  whitewashed  walls 
recalled  an  amusing  episode  which  occurred  on  that 
occasion.  We  had  come  down  from  the  mountains  after 
a  very  long  day  in  the  saddle,  quite  worn  out  with  our 
exertions,  and  with  pack  animals  that  were  dead  beat. 
When  we  reached  the  hacienda,  the  house  looked  deserted 
and  outside  on  the  ground  sat  a  disreputable  cholo  sewing 
sacks.  As  we  rode  into  the  patio,  a  woman  came  out  of  a 
door  on  the  opposite  side.  We  asked  for  the  Adminis- 
trador,  but  he  was  not  there,  no  one  was  there.  Did  she 
know  where  the  Sefior  was  ?  No,  she  didn’t.  Did  she 
know  when  he  would  come  back  ?  No,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea.  When  did  he  leave  ?  She  didn’t  know. 
Was  there  anyone  about  in  charge  during  his  absence  ? 
No,  no  one,  and  with  that  she  walked  away  and  disappeared 
into  a  doorway.  The  door  was  slammed  violently  and  then 
re-opened  cautiously,  just  far  enough  for  those  behind  to 
look  out  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  strangers.  We  sat  down 
on  some  stone  steps,  for  we  did  not  feel  like  going  any 
farther  that  night;  then,  finding  the  steps  uncomfortable, 
we  moved  up  on  to  the  porch,  where  a  clean  bench  offered 
a  more  inviting  resting-place.  Meanwhile,  our  jaded  animals 
hung  their  heads,  too  tired  even  to  nose  about  for  food. 
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For  some  time  we  sat  on  the  porch,  eyed  suspiciously 
by  the  various  Indian  employees  who  with  silly  smiles 
on  their  stupid  faces,  wondered  what  we  were  up  to. 
Once  in  a  while,  the  old  woman  came  out  of  her  place 
of  retirement  to  have  a  better  look  and  to  see  what  we 
were  doing.  After  a  time,  the  disreputable  cholo  gave  up 
sewing  sacks,  and,  gathering  his  work  together,  sauntered 
off  down  the  trail,  turning  round  repeatedly  to  watch  us. 
Suddenly  he  was  threatened  with  an  idea,  for  taking  his 
machete  from  his  belt,  he  shook  it  at  us,  holding  the  long 
blade  above  his  head  in  quite  a  menacing  attitude  just  to 
let  us  know  that  he  was  going  to  keep  guard. 

For  some  minutes  we  lost  sight  of  him,  but  he  reappeared 
again  shortly  with  a  bodyguard,  who  advanced  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  ejecting  us  from  the  premises.  We 
were  wondering  what  was  to  be  the  outcome  when  a  cloud 
of  dust  appeared  from  behind  the  crowd,  and  out  of  it  our 
boys  and  pack  animals  took  shape.  They  bore  down  on 
the  enemy  while  we  watched  the  latter’s  consternation  at 
having  to  deal  with  our  reinforcements  in  their  rear. 
A  pitched  battle  looked  imminent,  but  strife  was  averted 
at  the  last  moment  when  another  cloud  of  dust  was  seen 
on  the  trail.  “  El  Administrador  !  ”  shouted  the  group  of 
excited  Indians,  and  looks  of  triumph  spread  over  their 
faces  as  the  individual  referred  to  clattered  into  the  yard, 
followed  by  the  victorious  crowd  who  surged  through  the 
gateway  anxious  to  witness  our  final  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  their  boss.  Alas  for  them  !  The  whole  situation 
again  did  a  complete  somersault,  for  the  Administrador 
did  not  draw  his  revolver  or  order  us  off  the  premises, 
but  waved  his  hand  to  us  in  friendly  welcome,  and,  dis¬ 
mounting,  came  over  to  greet  us. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Ecuadorean  politeness  that  the  new¬ 
comer,  without  a  word  of  enquiry  as  to  who  we  were  or  what 
we  wanted,  shook  hands  in  the  most  cordial  manner 
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possible,  and  invited  us  to  enter  the  house.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all,  we  were  received  with  open  arms, 
our  cargoes  were  brought  up  on  to  the  porch,  and  soon  we 
were  sitting  down  to  a  welcome  repast  while  sundry  Indians 
were  bustled  about  to  do  our  bidding  quite  incapable  of 
grasping  such  an  involved  situation.  The  Administrador, 
Senor  Tovias  Alvarado,  proved  to  be  a  most  friendly,  cour¬ 
teous  fellow,  and  we  always  recall  Ichanyac  as  the  pleasantest 
and  cleanest  of  all  the  farms  we  visited  during  our  travels. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Chambo  is  one  of  unusual 
desolation.  It  has  been  traversed  since  the  days  of  the 
early  Spaniards  when  they  founded  the  little  settlement  of 
Sevilla  de  Oro  on  the  banks  of  the  Upano.  In  spite  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  trail,  it  still  remains  indescribably 
bad.  Although  it  can  be  traversed  in  good  weather  in 
relative  comfort,  during  most  months  of  the  year  it  is  a 
sea  of  mud,  black,  evil-smelling  mud,  with  a  clay-like 
texture  that  sticks  to  everything  and  makes  travel  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  luckless  mules  that  journey  over  it 
have  to  be  bred  to  it  from  early  years,  and  they  have  learned 
the  peculiar  art  of  ploughing  their  way  along  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  effort.  Mules  who  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  become  easily  fatigued  and  frequently  leave  their 
owners  stranded  in  the  wilderness  to  die  of  exposure. 

Our  objective,  after  leaving  Cerbados,  was  a  group  of 
huts  known  as  Artillo,  a  few  miles  this  side  of  the  Pass, 
but  our  mules  were  strangers  to  the  trail,  and  as  the  hours 
flew  by  our  destination  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
remote.  We  came  to  a  ford,  but  the  river  was  in  such  a 
state  of  flood  that  a  crossing  was  out  of  the  question. 
We  therefore  struck  up  along  the  bare  mountain-side, 
then  down  again  once  more  on  to  more  boggy  land  near 
the  river.  The  down-hill  part  was  not  bad  because  the 
mules  simply  put  their  feet  together  and  tobogganed 
gracefully  down  the  slope,  but  along  the  level  stretches 
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we  had  to  be  very  careful.  Bogs  are  the  worst  of  all 
obstacles.  I  have  lost  animals  in  them  before  now,  and 
nothing  is  more  terrible  than  to  see  a  mule  sinking  into  the 
slime  before  your  very  eyes,  and  to  be  unable  to  extricate  him. 

Our  head  arriero,  Hilario  Villa  by  name,  was  an  indolent 
fellow  of  the  worst  kind.  Really  he  was  not  an  arriero  at 
all,  only  a  representative  of  the  man  from  whom  we  had 
hired  our  beasts.  We  had  offered  to  take  him  with  us 
part  of  the  way  because  he  seemed  more  intelligent  than 
the  ordinary  muleteer,  and  his  professed  knowledge  of 
the  country  would  be  a  help  to  us. 

As  our  mules  struggled  in  the  mud,  he  became  panicky. 
To  hear  him  talk,  we  were  already  dead  and  buried,  but, 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  other  boys,  we  con¬ 
tinued  slowly  on  our  way  without  serious  mishap.  Day¬ 
light  now  began  to  wane.  Distant  objects  lost  their 
sharpness,  and  mist,  springing  miraculously  out  of  nothing, 
wove  itself  into  long-drawn-out  cobwebs  across  the  moun¬ 
tains;  but  still  we  pressed  forward.  No  one  spoke,  and 
the  only  sounds  were  the  laboured  breathing  of  the  animals, 
the  squelching  of  the  mud  under  their  feet,  and  the  sucking 
sound  as  they  pulled  them  free  from  the  bogland  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  engulf  them.  What  unpleasant  sounds  they  were  ! 

It  was  getting  cold,  too,  and  we  were  all  very  tired, 
the  hardworking  mules  in  particular  showing  evident 
signs  of  distress.  These  vacant  valleys  are  cheerless 
enough  by  day,  but  by  night  they  are  infinitely  worse. 
A  sharp  frost,  a  fall  of  snow,  a  biting  wind  driving  down 
from  the  ice-caps,  and  you  are  lucky  if  morning  light  sees 
you  still  alive.  Anxiety  was  written  on  everyone’s  face. 
Where  was  Artillo,  the  Mecca  of  our  day’s  hopes  ?  One 
of  Villa’s  qualifications  at  the  start  was  that  he  knew  the 
route,  but  we  soon  discovered  that  his  knowledge  was 
very  fragmentary. 

The  situation  was  indeed  grave,  and  we  were  casting 
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about  for  a  hollow  in  which  to  camp  when  the  boys  spotted 
a  hut  far  off  the  trail  to  the  right.  It  stood  up  like  a  hayrick 
in  the  dim  distance.  To  Johnston  and  myself  it  might 
have  been  one  of  the  hundreds  of  mounds  all  over  the 
valley,  but  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  boys  were  quick  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  as  a  habitation.  We  made  a  bee-line  in  its 
direction,  and  finally  pulled  rein  in  front  of  a  typical  hovel 
of  the  paramo,  built  of  grass,  standing  near  the  river. 
We  had  been  exactly  thirteen  hours  on  the  road,  and  to 
our  weary  eyes  it  looked  like  a  palace;  shelter  out  of  the 
cold  night  air  was  all  we  craved. 

We  awoke  next  day  in  another  world.  It  was  green 
when  we  left  it,  it  was  white  with  frost  when  we  returned. 
The  long  blades  of  paramo  grass  were  strung  with  beads 
of  frozen  dewdrops  that  sparkled  cold  and  white  in  the 
morning  sun.  The  mountain  peaks  standing  close  at  hand 
were  freshly  dressed  in  robes  of  virgin  snow,  and  looked 
down  upon  us  innocently  as  if  wondering  why  we  had 
felt  alarmed  for  our  safety  the  night  before.  Nature 
was  in  a  talkative  mood  that  morning,  and  seemed  to  say, 
“  You  ought  to  know  that  daylight  would  return,  and  with 
it  the  sun  to  warm  you  and  cheer  you  up.”  Quite  so; 
but  I  felt  like  asking  what  good  it  would  have  done  to  dis¬ 
cover  ourselves  next  day  to  be  warmed-up  corpses  stretched 
out  stark  and  stiff  in  the  grass.  But  that  is  Nature’s  little 
argument  through  and  through.  On  the  previous  night 
we  had  had  just  cause  for  worry. 

Nature,  we  are  told,  is  beautiful,  and  we  are  continually 
reminded  of  her  marvels;  but  if  we  seek  perfection  in 
anything,  we  are  wise  not  to  dig  too  deeply.  Nature,  like 
anything  else,  is  very  human.  We  hear  little  of  her  cruelty 
or  the  unrelenting  hand  with  which  she  tears  down  her 
masterpieces,  no  matter  how  beautiful  they  may  be.  Possibly 
like  ourselves,  she  may  be  striving  for  more  beautiful 
effects,  just  as  a  modeller  reduces  his  first  work  of  art  to 
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pulp  before  completion,  only  to  build  up  something  new 
and  better  out  of  the  original  clay.  I  have  often  thought 
of  this,  and  think  it  a  splendid  idea  as  long  as  the  particular 
piece  of  clay  out  of  which  I  am  made  is  given  a  reasonable 
chance  to  fashion  itself  into  something  worth  while. 

It  took  us  another  two  hours  to  reach  Artillo,  a  collection 
of  dilapidated  huts  scattered  over  the  paramo  and  occupied 
by  still  more  dilapidated-looking  mountain  cholos.  A 
12,000  feet  pass  reared  up  menacingly  in  front  of  us,  but 
with  tired  mules  and  a  trail  that  was  atrocious,  it  was 
inadvisable  in  spite  of  the  glorious  sunshine  to  tackle  it 
until  the  morrow.  A  good  day’s  rest  was  essential  for  both 
man  and  beast,  so  we  picked  out  the  cleanest-looking  hut, 
and  riding  towards  it,  dismounted  on  the  pretext  of  asking 
our  way. 

A  woman  was  at  work  outside,  strewing  bundles  of  grass 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  In  spite  of  her  slovenly  appearance, 
she  looked  the  picture  of  health,  sturdy,  and  with  a  fine 
colour  showing  through  her  ruddy  complexion.  Her 
hair  stuck  out  in  great  disorder  from  beneath  a  dirty  native 
hat  made  of  grass.  The  boys  spoke  to  her,  asked  after 
the  family  and  the  health  of  her  children.  She  told  them 
that  her  sister  was  ailing,  so  we  made  the  best  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  by  administering  a 
remedy  calculated  to  do  her  good.  As  soon  as  conversation 
had  become  thoroughly  friendly,  we  intimated  that  we  must 
be  on  our  way  or  else  we  would  never  reach  Zunac  by 
daylight,  and  with  that  we  mounted  slowly  as  if  to  ride  off. 
As  we  swung  up  into  our  saddles  she  called  out  to  us  that 
it  was  too  late  to  reach  Zunac  that  day,  it  was  many  leagues 
away  and  there  were  no  other  habitations  of  any  kind 
on  the  road.  We  had  already  realized  that  from  what 
others  had  told  us,  hence  the  reason  for  making  up  our 
minds  to  remain  where  we  were,  although  our  actions  might 
have  been  interpreted  otherwise.  “  Won’t  the  Senores 
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spend  the  night  here  ?  ”  the  woman  now  called  out. 
“  This  house  is  empty.  My  family  are  living  in  the  old 
place  next  door,  and  you  can  cook  your  food  on  our  fire. 
You  will  find  it  warm  and  comfortable,  and  you  can  start 
as  early  as  you  like  to-morrow  morning.”  This  was 
exactly  what  we  had  planned  to  do,  so  we  accepted  the  offer 
eagerly. 

Indirect  methods  are  often  more  effective  than  open 
tactics  when  dealing  with  these  simple  people.  Many 
times  in  my  wanderings  through  the  Andes,  I  have  proposed 
myself  as  a  paying  guest  at  some  mountain  hut,  only  to 
be  ignominiously  turned  down  on  the  excuse  that  there  was 
no  room,  or  again  I  have  sought  to  purchase  food  such  as 
eggs  and  chickens  and  have  been  told  solemnly  that  there 
were  none  to  be  had.  “  How  about  these  hens  !  ”  I 
would  ask,  pointing  to  some  nice  plump  birds  close  at  hand. 
“  Oh,  they  belong  to  someone  else,”  would  be  the  answer. 

The  general  rule  of  the  mountains  seems  to  be  the  more 
you  ask  the  less  you  get,  whereas  a  friendly  chat  will  often 
bring  the  most  surprising  results.  In  Riobamba,  I  heard 
a  man  discussing  this  very  question.  He  came  of  those 
whose  standard  of  living  was  the  almighty  dollar,  and  he 
had  evidently  just  settled  an  account  with  some  neighbour¬ 
ing  villager,  for  he  was  saying,  “As  a  result  of  giving  the 
fellow  a  cigarette,  the  bill  was  only  half  what  it  usually 
amounted  to.  I  really  believe  these  people  think  more 
of  a  little  kindness  than  they  do  of  hard  cash.”  I  felt  like 
telling  the  speaker  that  it  was  refreshing  to  find  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  money  did  not  count  for 
everything. 

Not  only  did  we  spend  a  comfortable  night  in  Artillo, 
but  we  were  lucky  in  engaging  the  services  of  a  hefty 
young  fellow  to  go  with  us  to  Chanala.  Besides  carrying 
the  movie  tripod,  which  rode  awkwardly  on  a  mule’s  back, 
he  was  to  pilot  us  over  the  many  bad  places  for  which 
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the  trail  is  famous.  We  had  lost  all  confidence  in  our 
head  man,  Villa,  and  were  glad  to  have  someone  with  us 
who  really  knew  the  route. 

There  was  a  slight  hitch  at  the  start  because  during 
the  night  one  of  the  animals  had  decided  to  go  home. 
Luckily,  he  was  recaptured  before  travelling  far  and  was 
brought  back  an  unwilling  captive.  For  nearly  two  hours 
we  traversed  extensive  paramos,  skirting  a  beautiful  lake 
which  reflected  the  snow  of  the  mountains  that  surrounded 
it.  It  was  the  home  of  many  wild  fowl  and  right  in  the 
centre  of  it  rose  an  island  covered  with  trees.  Why  this 
one  and  only  spot  for  miles  around  should  support  such 
luxuriant  vegetation  was  inexplicable. 

Nature  was  feeling  pleasantly  towards  us.  The  sun 
shone  warmly  and  our  progress  was  good,  thanks  to  the 
knowledge  our  new  boy  had  of  the  route.  There  were 
frequent  halts  on  the  way  to  allow  stragglers  to  catch  up 
with  the  less  tired  animals,  and  on  such  occasions  we  noted 
a  few  condors  circling  above  our  heads  with  sinister  intent. 
These  birds  seem  to  have  an  uncanny  way  of  forecasting 
disaster,  and  when  you  see  them  paying  special  attention 
to  your  pack-train  it  behoves  you  to  look  out.  Any 
luckless  mule  that  drags  himself  wearily  over  the  mountain 
trails,  more  dead  than  alive,  is  soon  marked  down  by  these 
keen-eyed  scavengers,  and  they  will  keep  him  company 
for  days,  waiting  patiently  for  the  end  to  come.  The 
moment  he  stumbles  and  falls  through  exhaustion,  a  group 
of  birds  will  collect  around  the  prostrate  body.  I  once 
saw  a  donkey  succumb  to  the  hardships  of  the  trail,  and  while 
the  unfortunate  animal  still  drew  breath,  two  hungry  con¬ 
dors  swooped  down  on  its  head  and  picked  its  eyes  out. 

Right  up  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  we  clambered,  and 
there  found  two  emerald  lakes  lying  placidly  astride  the 
ridge.  The  waters  of  one  went  to  form  the  Chambo, 
the  parent  stream  of  the  Pastaza,  the  other  was  the  birth- 
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place  of  the  Upano.  Standing  between  these,  one  could 
almost  throw  stones  into  each. 

The  whole  face  of  nature  changed  the  moment  we 
crossed  the  watershed.  For  a  short  distance  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes  were  bare  of  anything  save  snow  and  ichu 
grass,  then  vegetation  appeared,  and  when  the  forest 
starts,  there  is  no  stopping  it.  As  far  as  our  eyes  could  see, 
and  thousands  of  miles  beyond,  stretched  an  immense 
sea  of  trees.  Downwards  it  swept,  wave  upon  wave, 
in  close  formation,  stretching  away  indefinitely,  extending 
over  the  far  horizon  and  beyond  the  limit  of  human  vision. 
Somewhere  right  through  the  heart  of  this  green  ocean  ran 
the  dim  trail  we  were  to  follow,  an  invisible  thread  woven 
by  human  spiders  through  the  heart  of  the  primeval  jungle. 

For  months  it  seemed  to  us  we  had  been  constantly 
dragging  our  footsteps  heavenwards.  Now  at  last  the 
great  turning  point  in  our  travels  had  come  and  we  could 
keep  on  going  downhill.  The  farther  down  we  went, 
the  higher  the  temperature  would  rise,  till  in  the  steaming 
forests  of  the  Amazon  basin  we  would  get  our  fill  of  it. 
The  change  was  one  to  which  we  both  looked  forward, 
and  we  took  our  final  farewell  of  the  unmerciful  paramos 
without  any  pangs  of  regret. 

Those  tempestuous  inclement  uplands,  strewn  with  ichu 
grass  and  for  ever  scanned  by  the  restless  eyes  of  condors, 
were  dismal  travelling  companions  in  comparison  to  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  We  would  leave  them  to  their  fate; 
also  those  great  boulders  that  had  sat  out  in  the  open  for 
centuries.  They  could  sit  for  another  century  or  two  for 
all  we  cared.  Likewise  the  snow  pinnacles  of  the  Andes: 
they  could  continue  to  stare  at  the  moon  in  all  their  icy 
splendour.  We  would  not  feel  sorry  for  them.  To  their 
loneliness  and  emptiness  we  would  leave  them.  Our  new 
world  was  not  to  be  a  dead  world,  but  a  living  one,  full  of 
trees  and  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  and  sunshine. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SLIDING  OFF  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  human  animal  was  never  intended  to  do  anything  but 
climb  upwards;  had  we  been  destined  to  go  downhill,  the 
Almighty  would  not  have  robbed  us  of  our  tail  or  the  habit 
of  crawling  along  on  all  fours.  Our  machinery  has  been 
so  organized  by  habit  that  the  natural  thing  for  it  to  do  is 
to  go  up.  Hence  the  difficulty  one  experiences  in  coming 
dowrn.  I  have  seen  people  light-heartedly  climb  to  tower¬ 
ing  pinnacles  only  to  be  struck  dumb  with  terror  at  the 
thought  of  getting  back  again,  for  it  is  the  coming  down 
that  causes  us  concern  and  plays  Old  Harry  with  every 
part  of  our  anatomy.  Putting  on  the  brakes,  so  to  speak, 
against  gravity  is  the  hardest  kind  of  work  for  the  human 
engine.  Such  thoughts  as  these  ran  through  my  mind 
as  I  made  the  descent  to  Zunac,  for  no  worse  piece  of  trail 
wTas  ever  constructed  any i.vhzre  for  man  or  beast. 

We  had  decided  to  follow  the  Upano  River,  from  its 
source  down  to  the  settlement  of  Macas,  before  striking 
north  along  the  base  of  the  Andes  towards  Napo.  We 
therefore  took  unusual  interest  in  this  little  stream,  and 
marvelled  at  the  reckless  way  it  started  life  by  flinging 
itself  violently  down  a  200  feet  cliff  almost  immediately 
after  leaving  the  lake  that  gave  it  birth.  Its  trajectory 
was  of  the  steepest  and  gave  a  fair  index  of  the  gradient 
we  were  to  follow. 

The  Andes  sheer  off  precipitously  on  their  eastern 
flank  and  our  trail — if  you  could  call  it  by  such  a  name — 
soon  turned  into  a  series  of  deep  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
Down,  down,  it  went,  and  down  it  went  the  mules,  helter- 
skelter,  slipping  and  sliding,  grunting  and  groaning  under 
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their  loads.  No  one  with  any  particle  of  feeling  for 
animals  could  possibly  ride  under  such  conditions,  so  we 
dismounted  and  scrambled  along  on  foot.  Johnston 
in  the  rear,  started  by  leading  his  mule  by  the  bridle,  but 
he  had  not  had  much  experience  of  Andean  travel  at  that 
time  or  he  would  have  done  otherwise.  Mules  like  many 
people,  object  to  being  led;  they  much  prefer  to  be  driven, 
and  Johnston,  lagging  farther  and  farther  behind  the  main 
party,  soon  discovered  the  truth  of  this  fact.  He  therefore 
exchanged  places  with  his  animal  and  then  quickly  found 
out  why  mules  prefer  their  masters  to  bring  up  the  rear — 
when  they  are  in  this  position  it  is  possible  to  kick  out  at 
them  with  some  effect.  Johnston  got  a  bad  whack  on  the 
leg,  and  in  return  gave  the  mule  one  on  his  hind-quarters  that 
set  him  clattering  down  the  slope.  The  boys  had  halted  to 
rest  a  few  minutes  and  allow  stragglers  to  catch  up,  but  it 
was  ten  minutes  before  Johnston’s  mule  came  dashing  down 
the  hill,  and  nearly  half  an  hour  later  Johnston  limped  in  just 
as  we  were  about  to  dispatch  someone  to  look  for  him. 

We  were  all  glad  to  reach  /Zunac  some  hours  later. 
A  handful  of  houses  was  sprinkled  over  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  but  they  were  all  abandoned  at  this  season, 
their  inhabitants  living  in  Chanala  farther  down  valley, 
which,  owing  to  a  warmer  climate,  was  suitable  for  growing 
maize.  Zunac  being  too  cold  for  anything  but  potatoes,  the 
inhabitants  moved  back  and  forth  from  one  settlement  to  the 
other  according  to  the  season  and  condition  of  their  crops. 

I  would  have  preferred  pitching  camp  away  in  the  jungle 
to  spending  the  night  in  an  abandoned  village,  but  here  in 
Zunac  it  was  very  cold  and  a  ready-made  shelter  saved  us 
a  lot  of  labour.  We  chose  a  tumble-down  abode  which 
was  occupied  by  a  missionary  priest  whenever  he  visited 
the  place.  The  floor  had  fallen  in  and  the  roof  was  not 
in  much  better  repair.  In  England  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  quite  inadequate  shelter  for  cattle. 
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No  soon.er  had  the  baggage  been  taken  off  the  mules 
and  pack  saddles  carefully  piled  away  for  the  night,  than 
I  began  to  be  conscious  of  the  conversation  going  on  about 
me.  I  pricked  up  my  ears  to  listen,  as  it  was  our  future 
movements  that  were  being  discussed  by  the  boys.  They 
were  all  seated  outside  along  with  the  new  lad  we  had  taken 
on  at  Artillo.  Johnston  and  myself  were  busy  inside 
adjusting  our  camp  beds,  and  although  a  wall  separated  us 
from  our  followers  it  was  merely  a  row  of  poles  planted 
in  the  ground  through  which  every  word  spoken  passed 
with  ease.  It  was  that  good-for-nothing  fellow  Villa 
wTho  led  the  conversation.  He  was  announcing  to  the 
others  that  this  was  as  far  as  he  intended  to  go  with  the 
mules,  and  that  on  the  morrow  they  would  all  return  to 
Artillo.  I  felt  like  running  out  and  forcibly  reminding  him 
of  his  obligations;  but  I  curbed  my  zeal.  One  of  the 
boys  then  pointed  out  that  the  arrangement  was  for  the 
mules  to  advance  to  where  cargo-bearers  could  be  found, 
which  was  obviously  Chanala,  but  Villa  countered  this 
with  the  assertion  that  the  Patron  would  never  know  the 
difference  between  the  two  places,  and  as  they  were  not 
being  very  well  paid,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  leave  us  here 
to  shift  for  ourselves.  Why  we  were  credited  with  so 
little  intelligence  was  always  a  surprise  to  me,  but  I  would 
not  have  had  it  otherwise,  as  the  less  one  appears  to  know 
the  more  one  learns,  and  in  these  countries  particularly, 
it  does  not  pay  to  be  too  clever.  My  intellect  never  did 
shine  very  brilliantly,  and  I  listened  to  Villa’s  dissertation 
on  my  lack  of  penetration  with  keen  interest. 

The  plan  that  Villa  unfolded  was  that  the  new  boy 
from  Artillo  should  set  the  ball  rolling  in  the  morning 
by  refusing  to  carry  the  tripod  further.  It  was  quite  simple; 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  tell  the  Patron  that  his  contract 
was  completed  and  that  he  was  going  back.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  paid  him  in  advance  to  go  as  far 
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as  Chanala  !  Following  on  the  boy’s  refusal,  Villa  was  to 
come  forward  to  inform  me  that  the  mules  were  leaving 
and  that  villagers  would  be  returning  on  the  morrow  with 
whom  we  could  arrange  the  carrying  of  our  cargoes  on  to 
Macas.  The  lad  from  Artillo  suggested  that  it  would  be 
far  simpler  for  all  to  flee  during  the  hours  of  darkness 
while  the  Patron  slept.  That,  he  said,  would  save  a  lot  of 
bother;  but  to  this  Villa  raised  the  obiection  that  he  had 
only  received  half  his  pay  and  could  not  afford  to  leave 
without  the  balance  due  to  him.  “  The  Patron,”  he 
remarked,  “  was  so  stupid  you  could  not  make  him  see  the 
necessity  of  paying  in  advance  as  was  the  custom.” 

The  whole  scheme  was  thought  out  in  the  crude  manner 
after  the  fashion  of  children,  and  the  only  way  to  combat 
it  was  by  equally  childish  methods.  I  must  say  I  felt  sorry 
for  the  boys,  since  they  had  had  a  rough  time  of  it  plodding 
along  league  after  league  through  mud  and  over  hard 
rocks.  Who  could  blame  them  for  not  wanting  to  carry 
on  down  that  frightful  trail  to  Chanala — especially  as  I 
understood  that  farther  on  there  was  a  very  narrow 
gorge  which  would  necessitate  our  climbing  up  a  high 
side  spur  to  an  elevation  of  something  like  10,000  feet  ? 

Everyone  was  feeling  exceptionally  tired,  Johnston  and 
myself  included,  so  instead  of  giving  Villa  a  sound  hiding 
as  he  deserved,  an  extra  hearty  supper  was  prepared.  I 
distributed  rice,  potatoes,  sugar  and  drinks  galore,  and  then 
cigarettes  in  plenty,  because  life  does  not  look  so  harsh 
when  seen  through  a  veil  of  tobacco  smoke.  My  final 
move  was  to  call  over  the  sturdy  fellow'  who  was  lugging 
the  tripod  about;  I  told  him  that  the  other  men  were  re¬ 
ceiving  a  bonus  when  we  reached  Chanala  in  recognition  of 
their  good  behaviour,  and  if  on  the  morrow  he  worked  as 
well  as  he  had  done  that  day,  he  also  would  come  in  for  an 
extra  share. 

We  all  slept  well,  but  that  night  Johnston  and  myself 
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used  our  saddles  and  bridles  as  pillows.  Funny  thing 
that  the  Patron  should  insist  on  using  such  things  that 
night  instead  of  leaving  them  piled  up  neatly  outside 
with  the  pack  saddles  as  usual  !  We  left  next  morning 
for  Chanala  at  six  o’clock. 

What  a  trail,  muddy,  rocky,  steep,  slippery  !  Two 
hours’  struggle  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  spur  ridge, 
but  on  the  other  side  outcroppings  of  sandstones  and 
mica  schists  made  it  easier  going  for  the  mules.  At  one 
open  space  we  saw  in  the  distance  a  few  odd  huts  standing 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  hill.  “  Of  course  you  know  the 
names  of  all  these  places  ?  ”  I  said  to  Villa,  who  was  in 
better  spirits  and  inclined  to  be  talkative. 

Como  no ,  Senor,  that  is  Chanala  Chica.” 

“  But  Chanala  Grande  is  much  more  important  ?  ”  I 
said,  hazarding  a  guess  that  there  was  another  place  of  the 
same  name. 

“  Yes  indeed,”  he  replied.  “  Half  an  hour  farther  on 
is  where  the  trail  actually  stops  and  there  you  find  Chanala 
proper.” 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  we  drew  rein  in  Chanala 
Chica.  Villa  it  was  who  spoke  this  time.  “  Which 
house  does  the  Patron  wish  to  stop  at  ?  ”  he  enquired. 
“  This  one,  or  that  one,  or  the  large  one  over  there  ?  ” 

“  None  of  these  suit  my  fancy,”  I  replied.  “  I  prefer 
a  house  in  Chanala  Grande,  they  are  more  spacious.” 

“  But  this  is  as  far  as  the  mules  can  travel,”  he  said, 
impatiently. 

“  Never  mind,”  I  retorted,  “  our  destination  is  not 
Chanala  Chica,  but  Chanala,  half  an  hour’s  ride  from  here, 

I  think  you  said  ?  ” 

Villa  swore  like  a  trooper.  All  the  oaths  and  epithets 
he  could  summon  to  his  thin  lips  streamed  out,  and  if  ever 
any  man  felt  annoyed  it  was  he,  for  without  the  information 
he  had  voluntarily  given  me,  I  would  not  have  known  the 
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difference  between  the  two  places.  As  it  was,  I  never 
knew  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  same  name  close 
together,  although  this  is  frequently  the  case.  Villa 
cursed  his  luck,  cursed  me,  cursed  the  mules,  cursed 
everybody;  but  to  no  purpose.  We  just  kept  on  going  and 
only  when  our  real  destination  hove  in  sight  did  his  mood 
change  for  the  better.  Pay-day  was  at  hand;  it  paid  to  be 
polite,  and  sullen  looks  were  out  of  place. 

We  picked  out  a  nice-looking  hut  where  we  were  highly 
recommended  to  the  owner  by  our  boys  as  desirable  guests. 
Packs  were  then  removed  and  the  men  with  the  mules 
prepared  for  their  immediate  return  to  Zunac.  Each 
man  received  his  pay  in  full,  -plus  a  reward  as  promised. 
When  it  came  to  saying  good-bye  all  were  happy  and 
contented,  an  atmosphere  which  I  am  bound  to  say,  stood 
us  in  good  stead  when  it  came  to  making  further  arrange¬ 
ments  for  proceeding  on  into  the  interior.  Curiously 
enough,  of  all  the  boys,  Villa  it  was  who  gave  us  the  best 
testimonial. 

During  our  wanderings,  half  our  time  seemed  to  be 
spent  in  making  preparations  to  go  somewhere.  Either 
mules  had  to  be  rented  or  else  cargo-bearers  collected, 
and  if  it  was  not  boys  it  was  canoes  or  rafts  that  had  to  be 
found  or  made  for  our  use.  Unfortunately,  we  never 
stayed  long  in  one  place. 

The  backs  of  the  mules  had  no  sooner  disappeared  into 
the  forest  than  we  started  overtures  for  proceeding  on 
foot.  I  gave  money  to  three  men  to  help  us  in  getting 
cargo-bearers.  We  needed  nine,  and  by  noon  many  had 
come  in,  offering  their  services  voluntarily.  The  head 
man  of  the  district  came  over  to  see  us  and  we  gave  him 
money  to  pay  some  others  on  our  behalf,  likewise  we  gave 
him  something  for  his  trouble.  With  the  wheels  thus 
greased,  we  could  settle  down  with  the  assurance  that 
something  would  really  be  done. 
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Chanala  is  larger  than  Zunac,  and  the  houses  are  farther 
apart.  It  is  situated  on  a  cold  mountain  slope,  thickly 
wooded,  with  occasional  rocky  cliffs  protruding  out  of  the 
uniform  green  of  the  tree  tops.  The  Upano  and  one  of 
its  main  affluents  could  be  heard  rumbling  way  down  below 
us,  on  their  way  to  join  the  Santiago,  which  in  its  lower 
reaches  is  so  familiar  to  me. 

Ihe  standard  of  learning  in  the  district  was  naturally 
low,  and  the  head  man,  although  a  wise  old  dog  in  his 
way,  could  not  read  our  letters  of  introduction,  neither 
could  he  count  the  money  we  gave  him  for  the  cargo- 
bearers.  In  Cerbados  we  had  been  asked  how  our  war 
with  Germany  was  getting  on:  here  no  one  knew  there 
had  been  a  war.  In  spite  of  low  standards  of  scholarship, 
the  men  seemed  alert  and  strong;  they  carried  incredible 
loads  of  seventy-five  pounds  up  and  down  steep  trails, 
over  which  Johnston  and  myself  found  it  difficult  to  travel 
light. 

Our  house  was  the  property  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three 
small  children.  It  was  typical  of  the  district,  and  hundreds 
of  ears  of  corn  hung  from  the  roof  inside,  giving  it  rather 
a  curious  appearance.  The  floor,  of  course,  was  earthen, 
well  beaten  down  from  the  constant  treading  of  bare  feet. 
In  the  afternoon  a  sheep  belonging  to  some  neighbouring 
family  slipped  on  the  mountain  side  and  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  fall.  It  was  bought  by  our  host  and  the  carcass 
carried  into  the  house  to  be  skinned  and  dismembered. 
An  awful  mess  resulted,  and  the  floor  was  saturated  in 
blood.  To  add  to  my  personal  discomfort,  the  body  was 
hung  up  close  to  where  I  had  my  camp  bed,  barely  two 
feet  from  my  head. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  this  house.  Three  boys 
came  forward  at  once  to  join  our  party,  and  another  six 
were  gathered  in  by  the  head  man  of  the  district.  When 
these  latter  assembled  on  the  morning  of  our  departure, 
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and  saw  that  their  services  were  required  by  “  gringos  ” 
travelling  into  the  “  Oriente,”  as  the  forest  country  of 
Ecuador  is  called,  they  demanded  additional  pay.  It 
was  out  of  the  question  to  argue  with  them  or  raise  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  case,  so  I  tried  to  joke  with  them  and 
said  that  when  we  reached  Macas  safely  I  would  agree  to 
give  each  one  an  additional  sucre.  At  this  they  all  laughed, 
saying  that  I  would  forget  my  promise  when  we  got  there, 
everyone’s  memory  of  such  promises  seeming  to  fail  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  journey.  It  was  not  easy  to  be  diplo¬ 
matic  when  possessed  of  only  a  mere  smattering  of  the 
Quechua  language,  but  I  was  firm  and  carried  my  point. 

Practically  all  the  party  were  Mountain  Indians,  but  one 
small  skinny  fellow  was  of  almost  pure  Spanish  stock  and 
spoke  Spanish  perfectly.  It  seemed  that  his  parents 
lived  in  Macas  and  being  on  his  way  back,  he  had  con¬ 
sented  to  shoulder  a  cargo  of  provisions.  He  made  quite 
a  point  of  carrying  a  large  basket  which  he  said  was  to  be 
filled  with  food.  It  was  much  more  awkward  to  handle 
than  any  other  of  our  possessions,  but  when  the  time 
came  to  start,  “  the  Glutton,”  as  we  called  him,  shouldered 
his  enormous  bundle  without  effort,  and  we  laughed  to 
see  this  huge  basket  supported  on  two  slender  shanks,  go 
skating  off  down  the  slippery  pathway  that  led  to  Macas. 

Walking  over  these  trails  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be.  No  time  for  taking  in  the  beauties  about  one,  no 
loitering  by  the  wayside  more  fully  to  appreciate  the 
delights  of  Nature’s  workshop  !  Eyes  must  always  be 
on  the  ground  ahead  of  one,  for  ever  watching  each  stick 
and  stone.  Only  by  constant  observation  can  one  make 
any  speed  over  the  countless  obstructions  which  strew 
the  path.  Not  only  must  one  observe  the  best  place  to 
plant  every  footstep,  but  an  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  ground 
just  a  few  paces  ahead.  Other  hurried  glances  still  further 
in  advance  are  also  necessary  to  take  in  the  general  lie  of 
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the  ground.-  During  the  time  that  one’s  eyes  are  riveted 
on  the  trail,  one  must  also  be  unconsciously  taking  in  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  which  closes  in  on  all  sides. 
The  stalk  of  some  slim  palm-tree  offers  a  convenient 
steadying  post,  but  be  careful  how  you  grasp  it:  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  covered  with  needle-like  spikes.  Delicate  shrubs 
fall  gracefully  over  the  trail,  but  again  beware  how  you 
ruthlessly  push  them  aside,  for  they  may  be  covered  with 
circular  thorns  which  will  rip  your  clothes  and  flesh  like 
scissors.  If  you  fail  to  take  in  all  these  countless  details, 
and  your  eyes  wander  amongst  the  tree-tops,  trouble  is 
sure  to  follow. 

At  6.30  in  the  morning,  after  a  hot  meal,  we  would 
usually  get  on  the  move  and  start  our  day’s  wallow  in  mud. 
Our  route  lay  due  east  most  of  the  time,  up  and  down  hill, 
barricaded  with  fallen  tree  trunks  and  all  other  kinds  of 
obstacles.  One  afternoon  when  crossing  a  stream  we 
noticed  a  substantial  hut  on  the  opposite  side;  it  was  the 
only  one  we  saw  between  Chanala  and  Macas  outside  of 
the  ferry-man’s  hut  at  Huilca.  Here  stood  a  rough¬ 
looking  individual,  wild-eyed  and  vacant — this  was  Enrique 
Feyer,  “  the  mad  German.” 

We  had  already  heard  of  this  chaser  of  butterflies, 
who  had  spent  over  fifteen  years  in  these  parts  in  the  pursuit 
of  rare  insects.  He  was  a  comic-looking  customer,  tall 
and  lanky,  with  eyes  that  roamed  hither  and  thither  with 
the  restlessness  of  a  caged  bird.  At  our  approach,  he 
made  a  frantic  leap  to  one  side  as  if  to  avoid  us,  dashed 
into  the  river,  and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  waved  an 
old  butterfly  net  over  his  head  like  a  madman  in  pursuit 
of  some  imaginary  object.  “  They  say  he  is  a  little  mad,” 
murmured  the  Glutton,  putting  down  his  big  load  and 
watching  the  gyrations  of  the  German  with  an  amused 
look  on  his  face.  He  certainly  looked  it,  as,  after  his  strenu¬ 
ous  performance,  he  came  back  to  where  we  were  standing. 
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“  Gott  in  Himmel  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  and  then  in  Spanish: 
“  Two  months  have  I  been  here  hunting  a  butterfly  like 
that  and  not  till  this  very  minute  have  I  seen  one.  Twenty- 
pounds  that  one  is  worth  in  Berlin — twenty  pounds,  I 
say,  and  it  has  escaped  me  !  ” 

He  looked  so  downcast  over  his  loss  that  we  felt  as  if 
we  had  been  personally  responsible  for  his  failure  to 
capture  it  and  ought  to  recompense  him  for  having  missed 
it. 

We  then  introduced  ourselves,  and  conversation  settled 
down  on  more  rational  lines.  He  told  us  of  his  existence 
in  Ecuador,  how  he  sent  insects  to  the  big  cities  of  the  world, 
and  how  his  name  was  well-known  in  all  circles  of  collectors 
and  museum  people.  He  had  just  embarked  on  a  tirade 
against  some  Americans  who  had  not  paid  him  for  work 
recently  done,  when  his  roaming  eyes  caught  sight  of  yet 
another  butterfly  flitting  about  in  the  sunlight.  Once 
more  he  was  off  like  a  flash  into  the  river,  dancing  about 
among  the  rocks,  his  angular  limbs  working  up  and  down 
like  those  of  some  mechanical  figure  on  strings.  This 
time  he  returned  with  a  look  of  triumph.  He  had  cap¬ 
tured  a  valuable  specimen  that  would  fetch  fifteen  pounds. 
We  enquired  if  he  was  able  to  bag  many  insects  of  that 
value,  and  he  told  us  that  sometimes  quite  a  number  would 
come  his  way  which  went  to  swell  his  receipts  to  over 
£70  a  month,  a  sum  which,  incidentally,  was  more  than  the 
most  wealthy  people  in  these  parts  made  in  a  year.  And 
yet  these  same  people  called  him  mad  1 

We  spent  a  night  under  Feyer’s  roof.  He  did  every¬ 
thing  to  make  us  comfortable,  and  we  in  our  turn  opened 
up  our  stores  so  that  he  could  enjoy  a  little  variation  in 
the  menu  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  It  was  interesting 
to  talk  with  him,  although  his  mixture  of  German,  Spanish, 
English  and  French,  was  so  peculiar  that  at  times  it  was 
difficult  to  follow.  He  talked  loudly  in  his  sleep  in  all 
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four  languages,  and  even  when  awake  would  often  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  some  imaginary  individual. 

One  meets  many  strange  characters  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  but  think  what  a  life  of  isolation  a  man  like 
this  must  lead  away  from  the  humanizing  influence  of 
woman  or  child  !  Family  intercourse  might  have  brought 
out  all  the  good  that  was  in  him,  but  fifteen  years  spent  in 
the  fastness  of  the  jungle  had  robbed  him  of  all  the  finer 
ideas  of  life  and  even  the  power  of  self-expression  itself. 
Think  of  spending  all  the  best  years  of  your  manhood 
chasing  butterflies  that  floated  about  in  the  sunshine, 
golden  sovereigns  on  wings,  which,  when  caught,  were 
neatly  packed  and  sent  to  Europe  !  The  joy  of  studying 
the  insect  or  appreciating  its  beauty  had  fled,  and  all  that 
remained  in  the  eyes  of  Enrique  Feyer  was  a  vague  sense 
of  so  much  cash  flying  about  in  the  open,  which  with  keen 
eye  and  deft  hand  he  could  catch  and  turn  into  coin. 

“  What  of  the  future  ?  ”  I  asked  him  that  evening  as 
he  stretched  out,  a  lean  figure,  on  his  bunk.  “  What 
will  you  do  a  few  years  hence  ?  ” 

His  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  “  Vot  vill 
I  do  ?  you  ask.  Vot  vill  I  do  ?  Why  von  day  I  say 
au  revoir  to  ranchos  like  this,  to  caminos  of  mud.  To 
Ecuador  I  say  go  to  hell,  von  day  I  live  in  comfort  mit 
beer  and  pipe,  just  now  je  suis  muy  contento ,  how  you  say  it  ? 
I  mix  my  French,  my  Spanish  all  up,  English  I  have  not 
spoke  for  muchos  anos,  still  von  day  I  make  my  pile,  von 
day  I  to  Germany  return.” 

“  Von  day  ”  will  surely  come,  but  it  won’t  bring  Enrique 
Feyer  either  beer  or  pipe,  nor  will  it  bring  him  a  comfortable 
old  age  in  the  Fatherland.  Packages  of  gaudy  insects 
bearing  his  name  will  cease  to  arrive  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  then  some  years  later  a  collector  from  a  museum 
in  Berlin  will  visit  Ecuador  and  will  ask:  “  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  man  called  Feyer  out  here  ?  He  used  to  send 
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our  museum  many  specimens;  started  well,  but  like  most 
of  them,  got  lazy,  and  has  not  sent  us  any  for  a  year  or  two. 
Usual  story,  I  suppose,  gone  to  the  dogs.  I  wonder  what 
has  happened  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Happened  ?  ”  someone  will  exclaim.  “  Why  nothing 
has  happened  to  him — he  is  only  dead.” 

We  left  Feyer’s  rancho  next  morning  with  no  lack  of 
things  to  think  about.  Rain  fell  gently  but  persistently, 
and  when,  eight  hours  later,  we  reached  another  suitable 
camping  ground,  we  were  soaked  to  the  skin  so  that  even 
a  fire  would  hardly  dry  us  off  thoroughly. 

What  a  life  it  was  travelling  over  those  forest  tracks, 
floundering  in  mud,  rain  coursing  down  one’s  neck,  water 
filling  one’s  boots,  to  say  nothing  of  frequent  falls  into 
the  filth  of  decaying  vegetation  !  Every  peculiarity  of 
bad  trails  can  be  found  on  this  route  to  Macas,  the  worst 
of  them  being  the  claylike  texture  of  the  soil,  which  is 
slippery  as  butter.  Some  steep  slopes  were  almost  vertical 
with  a  drop  of  400  feet  to  the  river  below,  and  across  the 
face  of  these  only  a  slender  greasy  pole  served  as  a  precarious 
footpath.  In  scrambling  up  the  slanting  hills,  we  would 
grasp  anything  near  at  hand,  such  as  exposed  tree  roots 
or  dangling  branches,  to  help  in  the  climb.  Equally 
abrupt  descents  were  best  negotiated  by  coming  down 
backwards. 

It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  first  party  of 
Spanish  adventurers  penetrated  this  particular  stretch 
of  country  and  founded  the  now  forgotten  outpost  of 
Sevilla  de  Oro.  The  slight  depression  made  by  the  feet 
of  this  little  band  as  they  travelled  one  behind  the  other 
up  and  down  these  jungle-clad  slopes,  produced  a  convenient 
ditch  along  which  the  surface  water  could  drain  from 
the  hillside.  Any  loosened  pebbles  or  mud  that  had 
been  churned  up  during  the  passage  of  these  human  feet 
were  soon  swept  away  when  the  next  rainstorm  sent  a  minia- 
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ture  torrent  scurrying  along  the  path.  This  process  of 
erosion  has  continued  till  now  deep  gaps  have  been  worn 
through  the  selfsame  clay  bed  and  coarse  granitic  rocks 
over  which  the  first  Spanish  pioneers  passed  in  search  of 
gold. 

We  splashed  through  these  miniature  canons  in  semi¬ 
darkness,  some  of  them  like  tunnels  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface  and  completely  overgrown  with  vegetation. 
Hardwood  trees  whose  trunks  endure  for  centuries  had 
fallen  across  these  channels  and  others  on  top  of  them 
again,  till  gradually  an  artificial  roof  had  been  formed  of 
rotting  leaves  and  branches,  which  in  turn  supported  other 
forms  of  plant  life.  The  sides  of  these  deep  trenches 
were  greasy  to  the  touch,  draped  with  dripping  moss  and 
patched  with  slimy  fungi,  evil-smelling  and  repellent. 
We  squirmed  through  them  like  snakes,  hoping  that  we 
would  soon  be  out  on  level  ground;  but  when  we  encoun¬ 
tered  flat  land  it  would  invariably  be  boggy,  and  we  would 
have  to  describe  great  circles  around  the  mud-holes  to 
avoid  them,  unless  by  chance  a  few  saplings  had  been  laid 
through  the  middle  of  the  mire  to  serve  as  a  path.  We 
longed  then  to  be  back  in  those  V-shaped  cuts,  for  even 
the  gloomy  darkness  was  better  than  the  infernal  mud. 
Woe  betide  the  man  who,  unaccustomed  to  acrobatic 
balancing  tricks,  tried  to  run  carelessly  over  these  slippery 
poles  laid  at  random  on  the  ground.  Two  or  three  feet 
of  mud  was  nothing  if  you  missed  your  foothold,  and  then 
to  hoist  your  tired  body  out  of  the  quagmire  was  exhausting 
work. 

My  companion  and  myself  found  these  trails,  which 
would  have  tried  the  capabilities  of  an  expert  tight-rope 
walker,  extremely  difficult,  but  to  the  cargo-bearers  they 
were  mere  child’s  play.  Being  used  to  such  things,  they 
ran  over  logs  at  full  speed,  preserving  their  equilibrium 
with  marvellous  skill.  Frequently  I  would  sink  into  the 
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mud  up  to  my  knees,  stagger  to  get  out  and  then  pitch 
forward  into  it.  Out  would  go  both  hands  to  save  a  fall, 
and  into  the  mud  they  went  also;  once  even  my  face  came 
in  contact  with  it  and  then  the  boys  laughed,  the  Patron 
did  such  funny  things  and  looked  so  comical.  I  am  quite 
sure  I  did  not  feel  at  all  comical,  and  it  was  hard  to  remain 
calm  and  come  out  smiling. 

After  several  days,  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Upano 
River  at  a  point  which  the  boys  called  Huilca.  Here  a 
solitary  tambero  lived  whose  duty  it  was  to  ferry  occasional 
travellers  across  the  fine  expanse  of  deep  water.  We 
assumed  that  our  troubles  were  over  and  that  only  a  good 
flat  trail  remained  between  us  and  our  destination.  Little 
did  we  imagine  that  a  steep  ascent  of  one  and  half  hours 
had  still  to  be  tackled,  not  to  mention  an  equally  sharp 
descent  on  the  other  side.  Eventually,  this  part  of  our 
route  also  lay  behind  our  backs,  and  we  embarked  on  a 
final  stretch  of  level  forest  land.  Of  all  the  bad  sections 
of  the  trail  I  think  this  last  proved  the  worst.  It  was  just 
one  long  sea  of  mud  into  which  we  continually  fell  sprawling. 

It  rained  heavily  during  all  the  hours  it  took  us  to  cover 
this  country,  and  when  we  reached  a  group  of  huts  known 
as  Baraunas  we  looked  the  most  deplorable  sights,  spattered 
as  we  were  with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  The  parents 
of  one  of  our  boys  lived  here,  so  we  passed  the  night  under 
his  family  roof  rather  than  complete  the  remaining  mile 
and  a  half  to  Macas.  The  Glutton,  displaying  his  usual 
energy,  dashed  ahead  to  announce  our  arrival,  and  on  the 
next  day  we  were  met  at  the  outskirts  of  the  little  settlement 
by  the  Comandante  Senor  Bejerano  with  a  party  of  villagers. 
Good  accommodation  had  been  arranged  for  us,  and,  the 
boys  having  been  paid  off,  we  settled  down  to  enjoy  a  brief 
spell  of  warmth  and  comfort. 

The  last  of  the  men  to  receive  his  reward  was  the 
Glutton.  He  stepped  up  briskly,  a  smile  on  his  pale 
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face,  none  the  worse  for  his  exertions.  He  had  staggered 
along  manfully  under  his  heavy  burden  and  won  our 
admiration  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  travelled  up  hill 
and  down  dale  without  faltering.  We  were  contemplating 
the  bestowal  of  an  extra  reward  when  Johnston  made  the 
discovery  that  the  basket  the  lad  had  been  carrying  was 
empty.  No  doubt  he  had  started  with  a  good  supply  of 
provisions  in  its  spacious  interior,  but  day  by  day  these 
had  dwindled  till,  on  our  arrival  at  Macas,  all  the  Glutton 
shouldered  was  a  basketful  of  fresh  air. 

Our  reception  in  Macas  was  of  the  most  cordial  nature, 
and  we  recognized  in  Senor  Bejerano  an  administrator  of 
unusual  capability.  As  with  Don  Miguel  Marino  and 
Don  Nicolas  Martinez,  we  retained  a  most  agreeable  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Comandante’s  personality. 

The  future  of  Ecuador  would  be  well  assured  if  its 
destinies  were  in  the  hands  of  such  men.  In  the  case  of 
the  Comandante,  a  comfortable  billet  was  always  open  to 
him  in  Quito,  the  capital,  but  of  his  own  free  will  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  devote  his  life  to  the  development  of  the  Oriente, 
that  huge  expanse  of  virgin  country  which  is  Ecuador’s 
heritage  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  The  administration 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  forest  country,  traversed 
by  innumerable  unmapped  rivers  and  occupied  on  its 
fringes  by  a  mere  handful  of  settlers,  is  no  child’s  play, 
particularly  in  this  southern  area  where  the  Jivaro  Indians, 
the  notorious  shrinkers  of  human  heads,  live  in  great 
numbers.  As  a  result  of  their  warlike  customs,  they  have 
always  caused  the  Government  considerable  concern,  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  their  midst  is  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  situation  is  rendered  still  more  difficult 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Indians  is  a  bone  of  contention  between  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  each  claiming  ownership.  Moreover,  as  if  this 
international  squabbling  over  a  slice  of  territory  were  not 
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bad  enough,  conditions  are  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  intense  resentment  with  which  the  Indians 
regard  the  intrusion  of  any  white  man  whatever  into  his 
country. 

We  spent  altogether  a  week  in  Macas,  the  guests  of 
Padre  Castagnoli,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Mission  there. 
He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  an  Italian,  full  of  energy  and 
much  beloved  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The 
community  was  a  very  scattered  one,  each  house  being 
surrounded  with  extensive  plants,  mostly  overgrown  with 
rank  grass.  The  Comandante,  assisted  by  his  small 
following,  including  the  Padre,  was  trying  to  lay  the  place 
out  in  some  sort  of  order.  A  few  of  the  principal  pathways 
were  being  cleaned  and  a  central  plaza  had  been  made 
where  a  new  Mission  house  was  being  built.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  direct  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers, 
and  had  not  inter-married  with  any  of  the  indigenous  races, 
hence  their  unusually  fair  complexions.  They  were  lazy, 
yes,  but  who  would  not  be  in  a  place  where  everything 
grew  without  effort  ?  I  have  never  visited  a  spot  where 
food  was  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  so  cheap  that  it  hardly 
paid  one  to  sell  it.  Fowls  were  about  the  only  expensive 
luxury — and  they  cost  something  like  eightpence  apiece  ! 
Cattle  grew  fat  on  the  herbs  which  were  planted  for  them, 
and  there  was  no  scarcity  of  meat,  seeing  that  hardly  a  week 
went  by  without  a  bullock  being  slaughtered. 

When  visiting  tropical  countries  for  the  first  time, 
one  is  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  exuberance  of  the  vegetation 
into  thinking  that  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile;  but  after 
having  travelled  over  many  thousand  square  miles  of 
equatorial  South  America,  I  can  say  without  fear  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  that  the  Macas  area  is  by  far  the  most  productive 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  besides  enjoying  a  climate  that  is 
almost  ideal.  Farther  south,  in  Peru,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mayo,  where  the  settlement  of  Moyobamba  is  situated, 
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can  be  found  another  particularly  rich  agricultural  zone 
but  Macas  is  superior  even  to  this,  and  a  list  of  the  things 
grown  there  would  have  no  limit.  One  of  these  days 
both  of  these  places  will  become  thriving  centres  of  industry, 
for  quite  apart  from  agricultural  products,  there  are  ample 
signs  of  mineral  wealth  which  it  would  pay  to  exploit. 
Gold  is  found  in  fair  quantities,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the 
presence  of  the  precious  metal  which  attracted  the  early 
Spanish  settlers,  as  the  very  name,  Sevilla  de  Oro,  suggests. 
This  settlement  was  raided  by  the  Indians  and  so  effectively 
wiped  off  the  map  that  even  its  exact  position  is  unknown; 
it  is  assumed  to  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  Upano, 
opposite  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  Macas.  In  our 
various  ramblings  round  the  district  we  saw  plentiful 
evidences  of  oil,  which  will  no  doubt  attract  the  attention 
of  many  before  another  century  has  passed. 

In  some  respects,  the  very  idea  of  turning  these  wild 
spaces  of  the  world  into  workshops  and  factories  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  me.  The  clatter  of  tramcars  and  the  shriek  of 
factory  whistles  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings; 
but  there  are  words  in  our  language  such  as  “  develop¬ 
ment  ”  and  “  progress,”  and  the  nation  that  fails  to 
recognize  their  full  significance  will  soon  vanish  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  squeezed  out  through  sheer  lack  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  foresight.  The  problem  of  life  is  not  to  hang 
back  in  the  current  that  pushes  us  forward,  but  to  progress 
gracefully  with  it,  maintaining  a  nice  equilibrium  between 
all  our  desires,  and  thus  not  allowing  the  one  desire  of 
financial  progress  to  outstrip  all  others.  When  we  seethe 
writing  on  the  wall,  it  is  not  for  us  to  obstruct  the  inevitable. 
In  this  age  and  generation,  we  should  know  that  the  Old 
and  the  New  can  never  walk  hand  in  hand. 

Some  years  ago,  I  travelled  over  a  wild  trail  on  the  back 
of  a  sturdy  mule.  It  was  through  immense  canons  with 
pearl-like  peaks  flashing  in  the  sun  on  all  sides,  and  wild 
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cataracts  bursting  into  foam  over  gigantic  rocks  in  the  valleys 
below.  I  made  the  same  trip  recently  with  a  friend.  The 
trail  had  been  widened  and  motor-cars  snorted  along  it  in 
vulgar  haste.  I  dislike  motor-cars  in  such  a  setting, 
so  I  said  to  my  friend,  “  We  will  travel  on  mule-back  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  wonderful  scenery.”  We  set 
out,  but  after  a  day’s  ride,  found  ourselves  seated  in  a  motor¬ 
car,  being  whirled  along  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  cars,  mules  were  obviously  out  of  place,  as  we  soon 
realized,  for  our  animals  got  crowded  off  the  trail  and  we 
were  lucky  to  escape  with  our  lives.  Anything  that 
travels  on  four  feet  now  takes  a  different  route.  What  a 
parallel  that  story  has  in  our  own  lives  !  I  heard  several 
people  exclaim  what  a  shame  it  was  to  allow  motor-cars 
in  such  a  place  at  all,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  was  not  deaf 
to  the  voices  of  hundreds  rejoicing  over  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  which  rapid  transit  brought  them.  Human 
progress  is  a  tidal  wave  that  none  can  stem,  and  aesthetic 
tastes  must  for  ever  be  roughly  jostled  aside  by  this  irre¬ 
sistible  force. 

The  only  foreigners  besides  the  Padre  in  this  part  of  the 
country  were  an  American  missionary  and  his  wife, 
Seventh  Day  Adventists.  For  years  they  had  worked 
among  the  Jivaro  Indians,  trying  to  “  bring  happiness  to 
their  savage  souls,”  but  so  far  as  I  could  see,  they  had  not 
been  responsible  for  instilling  the  tiniest  spark  of  religious 
fervour  in  the  “  dark  hearts  of  their  fellowmen.”  They 
had  won  their  confidence  in  a  practical  way,  and  set  them 
a  good  standard  of  living  which,  after  all,  was  more  essential. 
We  stopped  with  these  good  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olsen, 
for  several  days,  and  from  them  learned  much  concerning 
the  Indians  to  whom  they  had  given  the  best  part  of  their 
lives.  Amongst  the  grinning,  inconsequential  faces  of 
the  children  of  the  forest,  the  long,  serious  countenances 
of  their  benefactors  contrasted  strangely.  The  other 
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missionary,  the  Padre  already  referred  to,  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  the  whites,  who,  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
required  him  much  more  than  the  Indians.  He  was  a 
very  sincere  man  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  We  took 
a  great  liking  to  him,  and  were  glad  that  circumstances 
had  thrown  us  together.  It  always  does  one  good  to  meet 
a  genuine  person,  and  Padre  Castagnoli  was  all  of  that  and 
much  besides. 

Macas  is  one  of  the  few  places  from  which  Sangai  can  be 
admired  in  comfort  and  its  colossal  size  accurately  gauged 
in  comparison  to  its  surroundings.  When  the  weather 
is  clear  (an  unusual  occurrence),  its  massive  cone  dominates 
the  entire  universe.  The  sweltering  jungles  out  of  which 
it  springs,  no  longer  appear  illimitable  in  their  extent, 
but  come  to  a  paltry  end  on  the  edge  of  another  world, 
a  world  at  the  threshold  of  which  stands  Sangai.  Its  bold 
outline  sweeps  up  to  the  heavens  with  reckless  daring, 
supreme  in  its  utter  isolation,  and  superb  in  its  appalling 
indifference  to  God  and  man.  For  perfection  of  form 
it  is  unsurpassed,  and  twice  we  were  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  admire  its  symmetry  stripped  of  every  garment 
down  to  the  last  vestige  of  gossamer  mist.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  were  stirred  with  feelings  of 
elation,  to  think  that  two  such  infinitesimal  microbes 
as  ourselves  should  have  been  privileged  to  crawl  up 
on  to  its  snow-white  shoulder  and  return  alive  to  tell  the 
tale. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  villagers  never  paid  much  heed 
to  anything  save  their  plantations.  The  wonderful  sights 
of  nature  did  not  fill  them  with  awTe,  being  things  too 
customary  to  evoke  even  the  slightest  expression  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Coffee  and  pigs  comprised  their  chief  concern, 
together  with  local  scandal,  the  hallmark  of  all  narrow¬ 
minded  communities.  On  the  whole,  they  were  a  quiet, 
law-abiding  lot  of  citizens,  extremely  simple  and  childlike 
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in  their  ignorance  of  the  outer  world.  To  a  man  of 
Bejerano’s  intellect,  prolonged  contact  with  such  people 
must  have  been  a  real  trial. 

One  morning  during  a  stroll,  we  found  ourselves  in 
conversation  with  a  group  of  men  wno  plied  us  with  the 
usual  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  our  business.  They 
were  keenly  disappointed  to  find  that  we  had  not  brought 
some  cargo  of  merchandise  with  us.  Apparently,  it  is 
the  correct  thing  for  visitors  to  bring  with  them  articles 
for  sale  or  barter.  The  value  of  everything  we  possessed 
was  subject  to  speculation,  and  after  fingering  Johnston’s 
khaki  shirt  for  some  minutes,  and  admiring  its  texture 
and  strength,  they  asked  how  much  he  paid  for  it.  Johnston 
gave  some  absurdly  low  figure,  at  which  they  all  whistled. 
If  we  had  brought  in  a  hundred  such  shirts,  we  could  have 
sold  them  at  five  times  that  price,  for  those  worn  by  these 
men  were  only  of  thin  cotton  and  not  very  strong.  The 
next  thing  to  attract  them  was  my  wrist-watch.  How 
much  did  that  cost  ?  Would  I  sell  it  for  five  sucres  ? 
The  would-be  purchaser  was  a  little  pur  out  when  I  refused 
to  part  with  it  at  any  price,  not  even  for  enough  vegetables 
and  chickens  to  last  me  for  a  month.  From  my  wrist- 
watch  curiosity  travelled  to  the  soles  of  Johnston’s  boots, 
made  of  crepe  rubber.  He  was  made  to  hold  up  his  foot 
while  everyone  in  turn  jabbed  the  sole  with  a  knife  and 
admired  its  resiliency. 

“  What  big  feet  the  Senor  has,”  said  one,  comparing 
Johnston’s  foot  with  his  own  rather  slender  and  bony 
extremity,  “  and  what  wonderful  things  you  gringos  do 
invent  !  Such  shoes  must  be  very  costly,  ten  sucres 
apiece,  or  possibly  more,  say  twelve.” 

“  No,”  said  Johnston,  “  they  cost  exactly  twenty  sucres.” 

“  But  what  are  they  for  ?  ”  piped  up  another  of  the 
group. 

“  Their  most  useful  function  is  to  stand  on,”  said 
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Johnston,  and  with  that  he  planted  both  feet  securely  on 
the  ground  to  demonstrate  how  eminently  suitable  they 
were  for  that  purpose.  Standing  on  one  leg  is  rather 
fatiguing  for  anyone  over  six  feet. 

Having  thoroughly  pulled  and  fingered  all  our  clothing  to 
their  heart’s  content,  and  having  likewise  ascertained  the 
exact  value  of  every  garment  we  wore,  they  would  not, 
we  felt,  be  offended  if  we  continue  our  stroll.  Johnston 
was  getting  rather  exasperated  at  the  many  personal  ques¬ 
tions  flung  at  him.  At  last  he  retaliated  by  roughly  grab¬ 
bing  the  tattered  trousers  of  one  of  the  bystanders,  pulling 
them  vigorously  and  saying  in  halting  Spanish — “  Very 
beautiful,  very  beautiful,  how  much  did  you  pay  for  these  ?  ” 

“  How  much  did  I  pay  ?  ”  said  the  individual  pointing 
to  himself  as  if  surprised  that  such  a  question  should  be 
addressed  to  him.  Johnston  nodded.  “  Ten  cents,  Senor, 
no  more.  I  bought  them  last  week  from  my  sister  when 
her  husband  died.” 

“  Come  on,”  muttered  Johnston,  “  or  the  next  thing  I 
know,  you  will  be  selling  my  trousers  to  these  blighters.” 


CHAPTER  X 

A  JUNGLE  HOME 

We  had  not  come  to  Macas  with  the  object  of  lazing  away 
a  couple  of  months  at  the  expense  of  the  padre  at  the  mission, 
but  to  see  something  of  those  brown  shadows  of  the  forest 
known  as  Jivaro  Indians.  In  the  village  there  was  little 
chance  of  doing  this,  and  much  as  we  enjoyed  the  simple 
life  of  the  place  we  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  a  more  in¬ 
dependent  existence  at  our  own  residence  which  we  had  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Upano. 

As  a  rule,  the  Indians  avoided  the  habitations  of  the 
whites,  but  they  frequently  passed  along  the  open  spaces 
by  the  river,  especially  near  the  site  which  we  had  chosen 
for  our  house.  Those  who  habitually  visited  the  settlement 
were  a  bad  lot,  capable  of  petty  thieving  and  all  the  vices 
of  the  white  man.  They  were  real  degenerates,  too, 
physically  as  well  as  morally,  cringing,  and  without  that 
haughty  arrogance  so  characteristic  of  the  Jivaro  in  his 
wild  state. 

Did  you  ever  build  a  house  in  the  jungle  ?  If  not, 
you  still  have  something  to  live  for.  It  is  really  great 
sport.  It  is  a  task  which  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  that 
primitive  instinct  found  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  every 
one  of  us.  Any  able-bodied  man  will  enjoy  the  constructing 
of  such  a  home  more  than  that  of  the  most  palatial  residence 
in  a  great  city. 

We  are  so  accustomed  nowadays  to  look  upon  houses 
as  so  many  trees  planted  for  our  pleasure  that  the  very  idea 
of  being  in  a  place  where  they  don’t  exist  fills  many  with 
dismay.  “  How  do  you  manage  ?  ”  I  am  frequently 
asked  by  the  more  timid.  “  What  do  you  do  in  those 
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vacant  spaces  where  there  is  not  even  a  hovel  to  sleep  in  ? 
I  suppose  you  always  carry  a  tent  ?  ”  But  alas,  even 
such  ready-made  substitutes  for  shelter  cannot  always  be 
carted  about  in  remote  parts  of  the  wilderness  where 
labour  is  non-existent.  More  often  than  not  they  have  to 
be  dispensed  with,  and  it  is  when  you  find  yourself  without 
a  house,  without  a  tent,  without  anything  in  fact,  save 
possibly  a  knife  and  a  strong  right  arm,  that  the  fun  starts. 
It  is  when  you  get  down  to  such  bedrock  existence  that  you 
begin  to  live  and  feel  you  are  a  man.  When  you  reach 
that  state,  you  also  realize  what  your  ancestors  must  have 
gone  through  and  you  will  wonder  how  it  was  that  you, 
a  flabby  sack  of  bones,  ever  managed  to  spring  out  of  such 
hardihood  as  must  have  been  theirs. 

You  get  plenty  of  time  to  think  in  the  wilderness,  and 
if  you  are  inclined  to  avail  yourself  of  such  opportunities, 
there  are  many  questions  you  will  ask  yourself  about  life 
in  its  general  aspects.  For  instance,  “  What  good  does 
this  civilization  of  ours  bring  us  ?  Does  it  help  us  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  or  is  it  as  some  people  claim,  a  millstone 
around  our  necks,  dragging  us  down  ?”  There  are  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  both  theories,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  reality  it  does  neither.  Civilization  is  continually 
imposing  on  us  different  sets  of  conditions,  and  trouble  is 
apt  to  arise  when  we  move  from  one  set  to  another.  Wis¬ 
dom  should  teach  us  howto  adjust  ourselves  to  all  conditions 
but  it  looks  as  if  we  were  becoming  more  and  more  incapable 
of  independent  adjustment  to  life  in  its  varying  forms. 
The  general  practitioner  in  this  everyday  world  of  ours 
is  being  squeezed  out  by  the  narrow-minded  specialist. 
We  are  shedding  that  quality  of  independent  existence 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  caveman.  Individuals 
are  turning  into  communities — so  many  bricks  in  a  building 
called  England  or  America,  all  resting  on,  and  depending 
on,  each  other  for  their  position  in  life.  Individuality  in 
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its  widest  sense  is  losing  ground,  and  it  is  civilization  that 
tends  to  make  the  best  of  us  lop-sided. 

A  trader  in  Iquitos  once  expressed  the  thought  very  aptly 
when  speaking  to  me  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
globe.  “  What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future  ?  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “  There  is  the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman, 
the  German  and  these  hordes  of  forest  Indians,  all  trying 
to  expand.”  It  was  significant,  that  whereas  he  gave 
individuality  to  a  mere  handful  of  naked  savages,  he  referred 
to  the  great  nations  each  as  a  single  person. 

Should  you  let  loose  the  ordinary  European  in  the 
Amazon  jungle  without  weapons  of  any  kind,  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  which  he  boasts  would  not  carry  him  far.  He 
would  soon  fade  away  unless  well  versed  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  woods.  I  nearly  did  so  myself  once,  and  know  the 
sensation.  A  little  experience,  and  the  intelligent  explorer 
soon  arrives  at  a  state  of  complete  independence  that  is 
almost  startling  to  himself.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  build 
a  house,  he  just  builds  one.  There  is  no  waiting  for  bricks 
or  cement  to  be  delivered,  no  delay  due  to  transportation, 
no  strikes  to  hinder  operations.  The  only  limiting  factor 
is  his  knowledge  of  forest  law  and  the  rate  at  which  he  him¬ 
self  can  work.  On  the  slopes  of  Sangai,  Johnston  and  my¬ 
self  built  huts  of  grass  to  keep  off  the  snow.  On  Tun- 
gurahua,  we  made  shelters  of  the  lean-to  kind,  to  protect 
us  from  the  rain,  but  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Upano 
we  planned  a  permanent  residence  which  we  intended 
occupying  for  many  months. 

Armed  only  with  machetes,  we  started  work.  In  an 
emergency  we  could  have  managed  even  without  these 
useful  knives,  but  being  blessed  with  a  couple,  we  made 
good  use  of  them. 

Nine  strong  poles,  straight  and  forked  at  one  end,  were 
first  selected  from  the  jungle;  they  were  not  sought  for  in 
the  virgin  forest,  but  amongst  secondary  growth  that  had 
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sprung  up  on  some  old  gravel  bar.  In  such  places  the 
young  trees  grow  close  together,  sprouting  up  slim  and 
straight  like  telegraph  poles.  When  trimmed  to  the 
required  length,  they  were  driven  into  the  ground  in  three 
rows  at  suitable  distance  apart  on  the  site  we  had  levelled 
off  and  generally  prepared  for  our  home.  Saplings  equally 
straight  and  slender  were  laid  on  top  of  these  uprights  and 
bound  securely  into  the  forks  with  creepers  pulled  from  the 
treetops,  or  with  the  vines  that  straggled  over  the  floor 
of  the  forest.  Such  rope-like  plants  can  be  found  in  every 
length  and  size ;  all  the  builder  has  to  do  is  to  pick  and  choose 
what  best  suits  his  purpose. 

The  skeleton  framework  of  our  house  being  properly 
lashed  together  into  a  solid  gable-like  affair,  we  turned 
our  attention  to  the  roofing.  Long  pieces  of  wild  cane 
were  bound  on  to  the  roof  trusses,  some  six  inches  apart 
and  all  parallel  to  each  other.  A  special  flexible  bark  torn 
in  long  strips  was  used  for  this  purpose,  being  more  pliable 
than  the  creepers,  especially  after  a  preliminary  soaking 
in  water.  Next  came  the  thatch  itself.  This  was  fashioned 
out  of  palm  leaves,  which  grew  in  profusion  throughout  the 
iungle.  These  same  fan-like  leaves  are  also  used  for 
making  Panama  hats  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  We  cut 
them  off  with  eight  inches  of  stalk  to  spare,  which  we 
twisted  and  then  doubled  back  on  the  leaf.  Three  or 
four  bunched  together  would  be  applied  simultaneously 
to  the  roof,  the  stalks  being  hooked  over  one  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  canes,  bent  under  and  then  caught  over  the  next 
strip  below.  Starting  from  the  lowest  edge  of  the  roof, 
leaves  were  applied  row  upon  row  six  inches  apart,  each  one 
overlapping  the  one  below  it,  till  the  whole  was  built  up 
into  a  solid  mass.  The  coping  was  trimmed  with  a  palm 
frond  of  different  variety  and  held  down  by  two  sticks,  so 
as  not  to  get  blown  away.  We  took  particular  pains  to 
make  our  roof  strong  and  watertight,  as  leaky  roofs  have  a 
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habit  of  diluting  the  happiness  of  those  who  live  under  them. 
The  open  ends  of  the  gable  were  next  thatched  over  in  the 
same  manner. 

As  a  protection  against  the  wind,  we  built  up  a  strong 
wall  of  boulders  on  all  four  sides.  It  extended  from  the 
ground  right  up  to  the  eaves,  but  on  the  side  facing  the 
river  we  left  a  narrow  opening,  so  that  we  could  enjoy  the 
view.  The  floor  of  our  abode  was  paved  with  flat  rocks 
lugged  from  the  river,  and  in  the  corner  farthest  from 
the  door  a  large  fire  crackled  merrily  on  a  raised  platform. 
Firewood  was  strewn  all  over  the  gravel  bars  in  unlimited 
quantities,  permitting  us  to  indulge  in  some  famous 
bonfires.  The  temperature  was  sufficiently  cool  to  make 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  acceptable,  and  there  were  no  mos¬ 
quitoes  or  insects  to  pester  the  life  out  of  us  except  a  few 
sand-flies.  With  food  and  fuel  in  plenty,  we  were  able  to 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  a  modern  home.  The  final 
touch  was  given  by  the  Upano  River  as  it  dashed  over  its 
gravel  bed  and  produced  a  musical  rhythm  most  pleasing 
to  the  ear.  Its  constant  chatter  broke  the  deathlike 
stillness  which  is  so  typical  of  the  forests  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  gave  us  a  sense  of  companionship 
altogether  delightful. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  our  arrival  in  Macas  that  we 
moved  to  our  new  quarters, much  against  the  advice  of  the 
villagers.  They  said  we  were  exposing  ourselves  to  un¬ 
necessary  risks  in  taking  up  our  abode  in  such  a  lonely 
spot,  but  the  very  isolation  of  our  new  premises  was  one  of 
its  chief  charms,  and  as  might  be  expected,  we  were  not 
bothered  with  many  visitors  during  our  sojourn  there. 

There  was  one  objection  to  the  locality  which  had  more 
foundation  than  stories  of  hostile  Indians,  and  that  was 
the  hostility  of  the  river.  Such  streams  as  the  Upano  are 
up  and  down  overnight  and  may  change  their  course  in 
a  matter  of  hours.  In  fact,  you  never  know  what  pranks 
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they  will  be  . up  to.  Some  years  ago  the  Upano  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  channel,  but  a  great  eruption  of  Sangai 
sent  a  flow  of  lava  hissing  down  the  mountains  that  filled 
the  valley,  and  produced  the  curious  braided  appearance 
which  the  river  now  has.  In  many  places  it  is  broken 
up  into  three  or  four  distinct  channels.  Our  house  was 
on  a  piece  of  ground  obviously  liable  to  inundation,  but 
at  this  season  of  the  year  we  estimated  that  there  was  not 
much  likelihood  of  being  washed  away. 

This  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  rivers  to  rise  suddenly, 
can  be  very  exasperating  at  times.  Some  twenty-five  miles 
away  to  the  north-west,  there  lived  a  solitary  settler  who 
built  himself  a  habitation  alongside  a  narrow  stream  which, 
in  common  with  others,  was  liable  to  sudden  and  pheno¬ 
menal  floods.  One  day,  a  friend  in  Macas  decided  to 
favour  him  with  a  visit  and  set  out  on  foot,  a  matter  of  three 
days,  through  the  jungle,  laden  with  sundry  delicacies, 
including  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  which  to  regale  his  lonely 
companion.  On  reaching  the  spot,  he  found  the  river 
rising  and  too  deep  to  ford,  so  he  camped  on  the  bank  within 
shouting  distance  of  his  friend’s  house.  He  displayed 
the  food  and  drink  he  had  brought  and  told  him  how, 
when  the  flood  subsided,  they  would  have  a  fine  feast 
together.  Instead  of  improving,  the  flood  grew  worse, 
and  the  roar  of  the  torrent  so  great,  that  even  conversation 
was  impossible.  The  man  from  Macas,  after  remaining 
several  days,  ran  short  of  provisions  and  was  then  forced 
to  return,  but  to  complete  the  humour  of  the  situation, 
he  first  devoured  the  food  he  had  brought  for  his  friend, 
and  likewise  drank  the  wine,  while  all  the  latter  could  do  was 
to  sit  in  stony  silence  some  distance  away  and  watch  the 
process,  contenting  himself  with  his  usual  fare  of  bananas 
and  yucas. 

One  night  the  Upano  gave  us  quite  a  scare.  I  recall 
the  incident  very  vividly.  It  was  about  midnight  that  I 
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woke  up,  conscious  that  things  were  not  quite  as  they  should 
be.  On  either  side  of  our  house,  water  could  be  heard 
gulping  and  gurgling  over  the  boulders  in  a  none  too  friendly 
tone.  Hour  by  hour  the  sounds  grew  louder,  until  they 
became  a  direct  challenge,  disputing  our  right  of  domain 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Several  times  I  crawled  out  of 
my  blankets  to  investigate,  and  at  three  a.m.  found  that 
we  were  completely  surrounded  by  scurrying  water. 
It  looked  as  if  we  might  as  well  prepare  for  the  worst; 
but  luckily  the  current  abated  by  morning,  and  conditions 
rapidly  returned  to  normal. 

One  of  our  first  Jivaro  visitors  called  when  I  was  away 
from  camp  exploring  the  jungle.  Johnston  did  his  best 
to  entertain  him,  and  on  my  return  I  found  the  pair  seated 
out  in  the  open,  laughing  and  waving  their  arms  about  like 
a  couple  of  lunatics. 

“  What  is  it  all  about  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Lord  only  knows,  I  don’t,”  replied  Johnston.  “  The 
old  boy  has  got  something  on  his  mind,  and  all  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  is  to  hold  his  interest  until  you  could  get  back 
to  photograph  him.  He  is  an  interesting  type;  look  at 
those  strings  of  iridescent  beetle  wings  hanging  from  his 
ears.  They  show  off  wonderfully  against  that  tawny 
hide  of  his.” 

The  stranger  certainly  was  a  fine  specimen.  He  wore 
the  regulation  short  loin-cloth  secured  about  the  waist  by 
a  fibre-like  cord;  a  band  of  monkey’s  fur  adorned  with 
tucan’s  feathers,  encircled  his  forehead,  and  over  one 
shoulder  a  fur  bag  and  a  cow’s  horn  were  slung. 

After  considerable  chatter,  I  managed  to  gather  that  the 
man’s  name  was  Kuashu,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
if  we  had  any  bananas.  On  learning  that  we  had  a  good 
stock,  he  asked  if  he  might  call  his  family  over  to  help 
dispose  of  them.  His  relations,  he  went  on  to  tell  us, 
were  fishing  down  river  and  would  be  glad  of  a  little  food. 


CALL  AND  INVITED  US  TO  SPEND  THE  WEEK-END  AT  HIS 

HOUSE 
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We  promptly  extended  the  hospitality  of  our  house, 
and  told  Kuashu  to  summon  his  friends  to  the  feast 
forthwith,  which  he  did  by  blowing  a  long  blast  on  his 
horn. 

Hardly  had  the  echoes  died  away  over  the  forest,  when 
we  saw  a  number  of  figures  coming  across  the  gravel  bar. 
To  our  surprise,  instead  of  a  party  numbering  five  or  six, 
Kuashu’s  family  developed  into  a  small  army  of  men, 
women  and  children,  who  consumed  bananas  in  a  way 
that  hardly  seemed  possible.  We  certainly  didn’t  grudge 
them  the  food,  but  we  did  marvel  at  their  capacity  for 
disposing  of  it. 

The  whole  pow-wow  went  off  most  successfully  from 
every  angle.  We  took  photographs,  and  in  return  made 
sundry  presents  of  beads,  matches  and  other  trifles.  Strips 
of  motion  picture  film  were  regarded  with  particular 
admiration,  and  several  of  the  men  adorned  their  heads 
with  a  loop  of  it.  I  have  always  wondered  why  this  material 
is  so  popular  amongst  primitive  people;  wherever  I  have 
travelled  on  the  globe,  it  proves  an  article  of  special  interest 
and  strips  of  it  are  invariably  donned  as  ornaments  for  the 
head. 

Our  meeting  with  Kuashu  had  one  important  result. 
He  invited  us  in  our  turn  to  pay  him  a  visit,  a  sort  of  week¬ 
end  affair.  He  lived  seme  distance  away,  and  before  he 
left  us,  we  had  agreed  to  call  when  next  the  moon  was  full, 
providing  he  would  send  one  of  his  tribesmen  to  guide 
our  footsteps. 

Our  most  frequent  visitors  were  not  human  beings  at 
all,  but  bats,  which  sailed  in  and  out  of  our  house  as  they 
pleased  when  night  came  on.  Johnston  had  the  greatest 
antipathy  for  them,  although  they  were  quite  harmless. 
He  objected  to  their  flying  so  close  over  his  face.  He  dis¬ 
liked  feeling  the  wind  made  by  their  bony  wings  as  they 
fluttered  to  and  fro,  wheeled  about  in  the  darkness  and 
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flitted  past  again.  At  first  it  was  only  a  few  odd  ones  that 
visited  us,  but  as  soon  as  news  spread  abroad  in  the  bat 
world  that  ripe  bananas  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking  on 
the  “  Playa,”  their  numbers  began  to  swell  nightly. 

We  had  all  kinds  of  bananas  hung  up  in  our  larder, 
from  the  coarse  plantains  for  cooking,  to  the  more  delicately 
flavoured  fruit  varieties.  When  morning  came,  we  would 
see  ample  evidence  of  the  midnight  marauders.  They 
would  greedily  gnaw  off  the  skins  of  all  ripe  fruit,  and  then 
consume  only  a  portion  of  the  meat  inside.  Johnston, 
getting  desperate  at  their  ever-increasing  numbers,  swore 
loud  and  long  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  their  depreda¬ 
tions  by  barricading  every  crack  through  which  they  could 
enter.  He  went  to  great  pains  to  accomplish  this  by  hang¬ 
ing  up  nets  and  leaning  branches  covered  with  big  leaves 
against  the  open  sides  of  our  dwelling.  Of  course,  it  was 
quite  futile  to  take  such  precautions,  for  hungry  bats  will 
creep  through  tiny  openings,  if  food  is  to  be  had  inside. 
The  trouble  starts  when  they  want  to  get  out.  After  a 
good  meal  they  feel  so  lazy  they  won’t  bother  to  go  home, 
but  just  hang  up  comfortably  wherever  they  happen  to 
be  and  go  to  sleep.  This  is  an  advantage  bats  have  over 
men.  We  can  only  hang  up  our  hats. 

Johnston  spent  a  good  hour  one  evening  in  his  efforts 
to  render  our  abode  bat-proof,  but  when  daylight  returned, 
the  sight  which  greeted  our  eyes  was  unique.  The  inside  of 
our  house  was  a  picture.  Bats  hung  from  the  roof  in 
shoals.  They  were  suspended  from  our  camp  beds,  they 
clung  to  every  convenient  rafter,  row  upon  row  like  so  much 
black  drapery,  still  and  motionless.  Having  been  forced 
to  remain  all  night,  the  mess  they  made  was  inconceivable, 
and  it  took  us  the  best  part  of  a  morning  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  their  litter.  After  that  experience,  Johnston  voted 
for  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  “  Why  not  sleep  outside 
and  give  the  house  over  to  the  bats  ?  ”  he  suggested. 
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The  topography  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
geographical  position  we  occupied  in  the  world,  are  worth 
commenting  upon,  because  practically  every  map  I  have 
seen  of  Ecuador  shows  this  area  incorrectly.  Macas, 
for  instance,  is  placed  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Morona 
instead  of  the  Santiago,  the  Upano  being  an  affluent  of 
the  latter  stream.  In  a  way,  such  errors  can  be  understood, 
because  the  whole  grouping  of  hills  and  rivers  in  this  part 
is  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect. 

Macas  lies  between  two  ridges  of  thickly  forested  hills. 
To  the  west,  there  is  a  fairly  high  range  which  reduces  its 
elevation  as  it  extends  south,  cutting  the  Maranon  at  the 
Pongo  de  Guaracayo.  To  the  east,  another  range  of  hills 
springs  out  of  the  plains  north  of  Macas,  without  any 
connecting  link  between  it  and  the  main  cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  These  hills  bow  slightly  eastward,  reach  their 
maximum  development  almost  due  east  of  Macas,  and  then 
maintain  their  altitude  fairly  steadily  all  the  way  south 
to  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche.  The  Morona  rises  east 
again  of  this  ridge  to  the  north  of  Macas,  away  from  the 
Andes;  or  more  correctly  at  the  base  of  a  very  low  spur 
running  out  from  Sangai  in  a  more  or  less  north-easterly 
direction.  The  valley  of  the  Morona  is  more  unhealthy 
than  that  of  the  Santiago.  The  Pastaza  River  lies  still 
further  east  again,  beyond  the  Morona.  One  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  affluents,  the  Palora,  cuts  in  back  of  the  low  spur  ridge 
where  the  Morona  rises,  describes  a  circular  sweep  about 
the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  Sangai  and  rises  on  the 
south  flank  of  the  great  volcano.  A  compass  bearing 
taken  on  Sangai  from  Macas  placed  it  at  42 west  of 
north.  The  magnetic  declination  for  this  locality  according 
to  Sinclair  and  Wasson,  is  6°  19'  east.  Mr.  J.  Sinclair, 
whose  friendship  I  have  the  privilege  of  claiming,  visited 
this  district  in  1921  with  Mr.  Wasson,  and  together  they 
did  some  extraordinary  survey  work  of  great  value.  They 
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give  the  elevation  of  IVIacas  as  that  of 

Sangai  as  17,459. 

While  on  the  question  of  elevations,  I  should  point 
out  that  such  spectacular  wonders  of  the  Ecuadorean 
scenery  as  Sangai  and  Tungurahua,  can  never  be  credited 
with  any  permanent  elevation  above  sea-level  because  they 
are  constantly  changing,  either  building  up  or  breaking 
down.  With  the  cessation  of  activity,  lava  welling  up  from 
below  starts  solidifying  in  the  crater.  Ice  and  snow 
piles  up  on  top  of  this  again,  until  a  more  or  less  permanent 
condition  results.  Then  comes  a  violent  convulsion  within 
the  heart  of  the  earth.  The  accumulation  of  years  is  blown 
sky-high  and  distributed  over  the  countryside.  When 
the  dust  clears  away,  behold  200  feet  or  more  of  the  summit 
has  gone. 

The  Indians  we  came  in  contact  with  regarded  Sangai 
with  awe  and  superstition.  Some  expressed  the  belief 
than  when  dead,  they  would  go  down  into  its  fiery  throat, 
but  this  we  found  out  was  one  of  the  many  absurdities 
implanted  in  the  simple  minds  of  their  forefathers  by  those 
jolly  missionary  fellows  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
The  Indian’s  real  ideas  of  death  are  nothing  like  so  prosaic 
as  this. 

We  had  intended  to  spend  considerable  time  studying 
the  customs  of  the  Jivaros,  but  one  day,  while  looking  over 
the  calendar,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  we  had  not 
much  time  to  spare  if  we  were  to  reach  Iquitos  by  the  first 
of  the  new  year,  as  we  had  planned.  We  had  been  delayed 
in  our  climb  of  Sangai,  delayed  in  getting  to  the  top  of 
Tungurahua,  delayed  even  in  getting  to  Macas,  and  when 
all  the  lost  time  was  added  up,  it  was  obvious  that  our  stay 
in  this  district  would  have  to  suffer. 

The  days  slipped  by  as  rapidly  as  the  river  at  our  doorstep. 
It  was  hard  to  keep  track  of  them.  Heaven  knows  how 
they  went,  or  what  we  did;  but  not  a  minute  passed  without 
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something  doing,  no  matter  if  it  was  only  cooking  meals 
or  washing  up  the  dishes.  We  spent  a  few  delightful  days 
with  the  Olsens,  visited  several  Indian  houses,  received 
callers  and  generally  cut  a  dash  in  the  savage  society  about 
us.  Johnston  was  very  popular  in  the  social  set.  He  got 
on  famously  and  was  soon  speaking  a  few  words  of  their 
language  much  to  the  amusement  of  everyone. 

With  the  advent  of  the  full  moon,  Kuashu  sent  over  a 
couple  of  guides,  and  we  went  to  pay  him  the  promised 
visit.  His  house  was  quite  a  long  distance  away,  something 
like  eight  hours  on  foot,  over  a  slender  trail  that  ran  south 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Upano.  We  crossed  six  small 
streams  on  the  way  there,  which  are  known  to  the  Indians  as 
Jurumbai,  Pausa,  Timbaimi,  Cachi  Yacu,  Metzangaimi, 
and  Sungaimi.  About  fifteen  minutes  before  reaching 
our  destination,  we  veered  around  to  the  east  over  some 
swampy  ground.  Here  every  vestige  of  a  trail  ceased, 
but  our  guides,  without  faltering,  kept  on  as  if  following 
the  main  road  leading  to  a  big  city. 

When  least  expecting  it,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
Kuashu’s  abode  in  a  secluded  section  of  the  forest.  It 
was  built  on  rising  ground,  with  juca  and  bananas  growing 
plentifully  all  about  it.  Strategically,  the  place  was  well- 
chosen.  A  hillock  surrounded  with  boggy  land  is  about 
as  immune  from  attack  as  anything  could  be.  Marauding 
bands  of  Indians  would  find  it  difficult  to  approach  such  a 
place  by  day  unless  familiar  with  the  lie  of  the  land;  at  night 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  detection. 

In  construction,  the  house  was  typical  of  many  we  had 
seen  in  the  Jivaro  country,  oval  in  shape,  with  walls  built 
up  of  hard  wood  poles  driven  vertically  into  the  ground  so 
close  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  squeeze  a  hand  in 
between  them.  The  high  roof  thatched  with  palm  leaves 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  big  hayrick  planted  down  in 
the  heart  of  the  jungle. 
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We  were  ushered  through  a  narrow  doorway  at  one  end 
of  the  establishment.  All  was  dark  inside,  save  for  what 
little  light  filtered  through  the  cracks  in  the  walls,  and  the 
air  was  laden  with  the  pungent  smell  of  stale  smoke. 
The  women-folk  brought  up  low  stools  for  us  to  sc[uat  on, 
and  in  the  usual  hospitable  manner,  set  food  before  us. 
We,  in  our  turn,  distributed  a  few  trinkets  amongst  the 
members  of  the  household,  which  served  to  put  us  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  everybody. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  WOODS 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Jivaro  Indians  at  one  time 
or  another,  both  in  Ecuador  and  Peru,  so  in  the  next  two 
chapters  I  am  going  to  combine  many  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  I  have  had  with  them  just  as  if  they  all  took  place 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  Kuashu’s  family  were  the 
the  principal  actors.  In  this  manner,  I  hope  to  produce 
a  more  vivid  picture  of  howr  these  jungle  people  live  in  the 
leafy  solitudes  which  they  call  home.  The  scene  opens 
in  Kuashu’s  house.  It  is  3.30  a.m.  and  two  camp-beds 
occupy  a  vacant  part  of  the  floor. 

It  must  have  been  the  subdued  mutters  of  the  Indians 
that  had  disturbed  me.  At  any  rate,  I  awoke  with  a  start, 
as  one  sometimes  does  without  any  particular  reason. 
Outside,  the  full  moon  had  almost  run  its  course;  like  an 
immense  circular  lantern  it  hung  from  the  tree-tops  ready 
to  fall  into  the  black  lap  of  the  forest  waiting  below  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Kuashu  was  feeling  the  chill  of  the  night  air,  for  I 
watched  him  arouse  Nambira,  his  oldest  wife,  and  tell  her 
to  blow  up  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  so  that  he,  her  lord 
and  master,  might  warm  his  toes.  Nambira,  still  half 
asleep,  sat  up,  ran  a  hand  through  her  tousled  hair,  then 
silently  slid  down  to  the  floor  to  do  as  she  was  bid. 

Such  light  as  came  through  the  cracks  in  the  walls 
illuminated  a  row  of  ugly  human  feet,  that  stuck  out  at 
ungainly  angles  from  the  end  of  Kuashu’s  rack  and  rested 
uncomfortably  on  the  cross-bar  beyond.  Beneath  this 
lay  four  logs  on  the  floor,  all  pointing  to  a  common  centre, 
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like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  One  by  one  Nambira  pushed 
them  together,  placed  a  few  small  chips  in  the  centre, 
and  leaning  forward,  blew  gently.  A  slight  glow  came  from 
the  dying  embers,  a  little  more  coaxing,  and  a  pale  flame 
flickered  up.  Satisfied  that  all  was  well,  she  brushed  back 
her  hair  with  her  forearm,  and  then  noiselessly  resumed 
her  position  alongside  the  other  crumpled  figures  on  the 
rack.  A  few  grunts  of  satisfaction  from  Kuashu,  and  once 
again  stillness  descended  on  the  household.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  moon  tumbled  into  obscurity,  and  I  found 
myself  gazing  intently  at  the  sole  of  Kuashu  s  right  foot, 
which  stood  out  in  the  darkness,  reflecting  the  feeble  light 
of  the  fire-glow  beneath  it. 

When  next  I  regained  consciousness,  subdued  day¬ 
light  was  filtering  in  upon  the  household.  Some  of  the 
men  had  already  been  outside  to  see  what  weather  promised 
for  the  day,  and  the  women-folk  were  busy  with  their  various 
duties.  Johnston  was  also  awake  getting  his  belongings 
together.  Beds  had  to  be  folded  up  and  stowed  away 
in  their  proper  bags,  boxes  also  had  to  be  securely  roped, 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment’s  notice,  if  need  be. 

Breakfast  was  soon  disposed  of.  It  is  not  much  of  a 
meal  with  the  Indians  at  the  best  of  times — -just  a  few 
scraps  that  have  been  left  over  from  the  previous  day. 
Possibly  some  dry  bananas  are  heated  up  in  the  fire,  or  a 
few  hunks  of  yuca  that,  although  discarded  yesterday, 
are  looked  upon  more  favourably  now  that  there  are  empty 
spaces  under  the  men’s  belts  ready  to  accommodate  them. 

By  six  o’clock  the  whole  family  was  astir.  Kuashu  and 
his  two  youngest  boys,  We-suma  and  Himbikti,  formed  an 
animated  group  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  talking  over 
plans  for  the  morning.  Mihanda,  the  eldest  son,  did  not 
join  in  the  conversation.  He  seemed  a  surly  sort  of  fellow, 
for  he  sat  on  his  rack  staring  at  the  floor  in  a  peculiarly 
detached  way  as  if  he  had  no  interest  in  what  was  going 
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on  about  him.  His  wife,  Secouta,  equally  absorbed, 
crouched  by  the  fire  with  her  small  son  Katani  alongside 
of  her.  The  latter  was  a  nice  little  child  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  naked  as  the  day  he  was  born,  with  a  clean  brown 
skin  and  dark  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders.  He  squatted 
on  his  haunches,  like  a  rabbit  sitting  up  in  the  grass,  and 
made  quite  an  attractive  picture. 

So  simple  are  the  arrangements  of  a  Jivaro  dwelling 
that  it  should  be  easy  enough  to  describe  them,  yet  I  find 
myself  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  start.  I  think  it  was  the 
complete  lack  of  most  things  which  would  be  considered 
essential  for  moderate  comfort  that  struck  me  most,  as 
my  gaze  wandered  from  corner  to  corner  of  Kuashu’s 
house.  For  instance,  there  were  no  articles  of  furniture 
except  a  few  low  stools  used  by  the  men.  The  plain 
earthen  floor  was  not  even  strewn  with  mats  of  any  kind, 
but  was  perfectly  bare;  just  beaten  down  hard  by  the 
constant  treading  of  human  feet.  The  whole  premises 
consisted  of  but  a  single  room,  oval  in  shape,  with  five 
sleeping  platforms  sticking  out  from  the  walls.  We 
sampled  these  racks,  called  “  pierca  ”  by  the  Indians. 
They  were  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long  and  struck  us 
as  being  the  acme  of  discomfort.  They  were  raised 
something  like  a  foot  from  the  ground  and  had  a  slight 
downward  slant.  Some  measure  of  resiliency  was  afforded 
by  a  covering  of  split  cane;  otherwise,  the  surface  felt 
like  a  stiff  board  under  one’s  back.  Kuashu’s  rack  boasted 
of  a  deer’s  skin,  but  the  remainder  were  all  plain.  The 
width  of  each  varied  according  to  the  number  of  people  it 
accommodated.  Twelve  or  sixteen  inches  away  from  the 
base  of  the  rack  was  a  cross-pole  (patage),  which  caught 
the  sleeper  under  his  ankles  and  below  this,  on  the  floor, 
a  fire  burned  constantly  to  warm  the  extremities  of  those 
who  made  use  of  the  bed  at  night.  Alongside  of  each 
rack  were  one  or  two  vertical  poles  carrying  bunches  of 
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wild  cotton,  a  spindle  and  a  ball  of  thread.  A  wicker 
basket  was  also  suspended  from  the  roof  containing  all 
the  worldly  possessions  of  its  owner.  The  spear  and  blow- 
gun  belonging  to  the  same  man  were  likewise  placed 
handy  for  immediate  use. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  stood  a  large  earthen  pot 
propped  up  on  sticks.  It  contained  the  family  supply 
of  nija-manchi,  an  intoxicating  beverage  prepared  from 
the  root  of  the  yuca  and  consumed  in  great  quantities 
by  the  Indians.  A  tundai,  or  signal  drum,  hung  in  one 
corner  from  a  cross-pole. 

Kuashu’s  home,  in  all  its  rough  simplicity,  was  exactly 
like  every  other  Jivaro  establishment.  Amongst  the 
dozens  I  have  visited,  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest 
signs  of  originality  exhibited  in  their  construction.  Except 
for  size,  they  are  all  identical.  The  absence  of  an  outer 
wall,  sometimes  noted,  only  indicates  the  poverty  or  laziness 
of  the  owner.  With  increase  of  family,  it  will  be  added 
and  the  dwelling  made  to  conform  to  the  universal,  standard. 
In  the  more  unsettled  areas,  I  have  come  across  defence 
towers  (kumbinta)  built  alongside  the  house,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  an  extra  row  of  short  poles  planted 
outside  the  wall  about  six  inches  away,  with  the  intervening 
space  filled  with  stones;  but  such  things  are  merely  addi¬ 
tional  safeguards  against  attack. 

Some  writers  claim  that  the  Jivaros  sub-divide  their 
houses  into  special  quarters  for  men  and  women,  but  I 
have  never  come  across  this.  I  have  frequently  noted 
a  sleeping  rack  to  be  roughly  fenced  about,  affording  a 
slight  measure  of  privacy  to  the  pair  who  occupied  it; 
but  as  to  bringing  about  a  general  separation  of  the  sexes, 
I  cannot  recall  ever  having  seen  it  done. 

Kuashu’s  house  was  provided  with  the  usual  narrow 
doorways,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  Why  each 
sex  should  have  its  own  particular  entrance  at  opposite 
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ends  of  the  house  is  inexplicable,  for  they  all  get  mixed  up 
again  when  once  inside.  We  observed  a  natural  tendency 
for  the  women  to  gather  about  their  entrance,  and  for  the  men 
to  congregate  about  theirs';  but  there  were  no  regulations 
to  keep  them  apart.  We  even  noticed  men  occasionally 
slipping  in  and  out  of  the  back-door,  although  the  women 
kept  religiously  to  the  one  provided  for  their  use. 

We  watched  Kuashu  as  he  sat  talking  to  his  sons.  He 
was  an  unusually  muscular  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  forty-five 
years  of  age.  His  hair  was  turning  grey,  and  elaborate 
ornaments  indicated  that  he  was  a  personage  of  some 
importance.  He  had  been  a  great  warrior  in  his  time, 
and  was  still  full  of  physical  vigour:  we  could  see  as  much 
from  the  very  emphatic  way  he  had  of  speaking. 

It  was  no  longer  plans  for  the  morning  that  were  being 
discussed:  Kuashu  was  relating  a  rather  long-winded  story 
about  a  brother  of  his  who  had  been  foully  murdered  some 
years  previously.  He  was  telling  his  sons  that  the  day 
would  come  when  they  would  have  to  avenge  the  outrage. 

It  seemed  that  this  uncle  had  beaten  one  of  his  wives 
to  death  because  she  was  unfaithful  to  him,  and  the  woman’s 
family,  considering  the  treatment  unnecessarily  harsh,  had 
murdered  the  husband  in  retaliation.  Custom  said  that 
Kuashu’s  family  must  also  take  a  life  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Jivaro  sense  of  justice.  With  this  end  in  view,  the 
spirit  of  revenge  was  being  kept  alive,  and  almost  every 
day  the  young  men  of  the  household  were  reminded  of  the 
duty  which  they  inherited,  and  how  they  would  eventually 
have  to  kill  some  member  of  the  family  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  uncle’s  murder.  The  boys  listened  to  the 
tale,  which  had  already  been  told  them  hundreds  of  times, 
with  as  much  interest  as  if  they  had  never  heard  it  before, 
and  I  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  ere  their  hands  were 
stained  with  blood.  They  saw  nothing  wrong  in  this  lust 
for  vengeance,  for  their  creed  taught  them  that  the  spirit 
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of  their  uncle  could  not  rest  till  justice  had  been  meted  out. 
Furthermore,  if  they  failed  to  take  reprisals  they  and  their 
families  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

Kuashu  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  trio  of  wives, 
Nambira,  Nakaimbi  and  Inza.  The  last  mentioned  was 
a  young  girl  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  evidently  a  recent 
acquisition  to  his  household,  for  she  was  well  decorated 
with  beads  and  feathers.  She  had  no  children,  but  the 
future  promised  well.  The  four  children  of  the  house 
belonged  to  the  two  older  women.  Three  of  these  children 
were  boys,  already  referred  to  as  Mihanda,  We-suma  and 
Himbikti,  and  the  fourth,  a  young  girl,  and  quite  a  jolly 
little  thing,  was  called  Chingasso.  There  was  yet  another 
woman — an  old  creature  that  nobody  seemed  to  pay  much 
heed  to.  She  was  the  one  surviving  widow  of  Kuashu’s 
brother  who  had  been  killed.  According  to  Jivaro  custom, 
the  wives  of  a  dead  man  are  taken  over  by  his  nearest 
male  relation.  Sometimes  this  may  be  equivalent  to  quite 
a  big  fortune,  but  in  this  case,  Kuashu  had  only  acquired 
a  useless  package  of  worn-out  human  machinery. 

Indians  have  very  strange  notions  when  it  comes  to 
applying  names  to  each  other.  I  have  just  given  those  of 
Kuashu’s  family,  and  if  I  now  aver  that  those  were  not 
their  names  at  all,  it  may  sound  a  trifle  confusing.  Yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  truth.  It  must  be  explained 
that  Indians  only  call  each  other  by  nicknames  w'hich  are 
characteristic  of,  or  have  some  association  with,  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  A  man  guards  his  real  name  as  a  profound  secret, 
and  it  is  never  divulged  to  anyone.  According  to  him, 
he  would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies  should 
they  get  to  know  it,  for  they  would  then  be  able  to  direct 
the  evil  spirits  to  harm  him.  Assume  for  a  moment  that 
a  man  is  called  “  Hapa,”  which  is  quite  a  common  name 
and  signifies  “  deer.”  You  can  imagine  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  anyone  to  describe  him  to  the  evil  spirits. 
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The  latter  would  certainly  want  more  precise  information 
before  working  their  spells,  for  there  are  many  deer  in  the 
forest  and  many  individuals  bearing  the  same  nickname. 
This  would  result  in  so  much  confusion  amongst  the  evil 
spirits  that  any  man  merely  known  by  such  a  nickname 
would  be  quite  safe  from  their  machinations. 

The  whole  question  of  names  is  one  of  tremendous 
interest,  and  the  Jivaros  differ  from  every  other  Indian 
tribe  with  whom  I  am  familiar  in  the  Amazon  country  in 
one  most  important  respect:  they  group  themselves  with 
other  tribes  under  a  distinct  tribal  name — the  name  of 
Shuaro.  Tribes  outside  this  group  frequently  label  their 
neighbours  with  nicknames,  but  it  never  occurs  to  them 
to  band  together  under  a  distinct  name  of  their  own. 
The  tribes  known  to  the  whites  as  Jivaros,  Huambisas, 
Antipas  and  Aguarunas,  are  all  Shuaros,  and  recognize 
themselves  as  such. 

For  the  whites,  the  Shuaros  have  nothing  but  a  feeling 
of  supreme  contempt.  They  will  pander  to  those  settlers 
who  live  on  the  fringe  of  their  country  for  what  they  can 
get  out  of  them,  but  at  heart,  they  are  full  of  scorn  for  their 
lack  of  manly  virtues  and  their  inability  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  the  jungle.  They  once  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  region  of  Ecuador,  but  were  attacked 
and  eventually  subdued  by  the  great  Inca  invasion  from 
Peru.  So  contrary  was  the  Inca  conception  of  freedom 
to  that  of  the  Shuaros  that  the  most  warlike  of  the  latter 
tribe  would  not  subject  themselves  to  Inca  domination, 
but  fled  to  the  forests.  To-day,  the  Incas  are  shorn  of 
all  national  feeling,  yet  the  Shuaros  still  maintain  their  racial 
characteristics,  and  their  warlike  propensities  still  cause  the 
governments  of  Lima  and  Quito  concern. 

The  Shuaro  is  an  extremely  proud  individual.  He 
delights  in  a  life  of  the  most  complete  freedom  imaginable. 
Kuashu  owed  no  allegiance  to  anyone,  neither  did  anyone 
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kow-tow  to  him.  He  was  head  of  his  own  establishment, 
but  his  authority  extended  no  further.  Each  house  and  its 
inmates  made  up  a  small  community  to  itself,  living  by 
itself  and  without  any  connection  with  any  other  household. 
There  were  no  great  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Every 
man  did  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  only  in  times  of  war 
would  an  individual  be  picked  out  to  lead  the  fighting 
forces.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  this  man’s 
authority  would  likewise  cease. 

Jivaro  houses,  it  might  be  noted,  are  never  built  closely 
together  after  the  manner  of  a  village,  but  widely  separated 
in  the  jungle,  with  greater  resultant  personal  freedom  and 
less  squabbling  amongst  neighbours.  A  wise  precaution 
which  we  in  our  country  might  emulate  to  advantage. 

At  7.30  Kuashu  announced  his  intention  of  going  off 
hunting  in  the  jungle.  Without  further  ceremony,  he  picked 
up  his  long  blow-gun  and  casually  sauntered  off  through 
the  plantation  of  young  yuca  growing  round  about  the 
house.  He  made  no  effort  to  persuade  others  to  accompany 
him.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  come  along  was  welcome. 
If  nobody  wanted,  well  and  good,  it  made  not  the  slightest 
difference.  Mihanda  was  the  only  man  who  did  not  re¬ 
spond.  Apparently,  he  preferred  to  stay  at  home  by  him¬ 
self,  so  we  left  him  seated  on  a  log  whittling  down  a  long 
chonta  stick.  Why  he  looked  so  solemn  we  did  not  know, 
for  after  all  the  making  of  a  spear  did  not  strike  us  as  being 
a  very  serious  business. 

We-suma  and  Himbikti  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  their 
elder  brother.  They  seized  their  weapons  eagerly  and 
dashed  after  their  father  full  of  life  and  energy.  Chingasso 
was  the  only  woman  to  join  us.  She  was  not  under  quite 
the  same  obligation  to  toil  with  the  rest  of  her  kind  in  the 
family  banana  patch,  because  she  was  unattached  and  the 
chief’s  daughter  at  that.  For  a  short  distance  the  female 
element  trailed  along  in  the  rear  of  our  procession,  carrying 
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big  wickerwork  baskets  on  their  shoulders,  but  within 
five  minutes  or  so,  they  disappeared  down  some  side  track 
that  led  to  one  of  the  many  plantations  where  they  could 
collect  the  usual  supply  of  food  for  the  day. 

It  was  a  superb  morning.  By  eight  o’clock  the  sun 
seemed  to  stab  into  the  very  heart  of  the  forest.  For  once 
those  dim  recesses,  usually  so  melancholy  and  depressing, 
seemed  to  pulsate  with  the  joy  of  life.  Every  leaf  held 
beads  of  silvery  dewdrops,  which  fell  in  a  perfect  shower 
of  crystal  fragments  if  we  as  much  as  looked  at  them. 
Our  Indian  friends  slipped  through  the  rank  undergrowth 
without  jarring  a  petal,  whereas  Johnston  and  myself 
brought  down  a  fair  deluge  of  moisture  at  every  movement. 

Once  we  were  well  clear  of  the  house,  the  pace  was 
slackened  and  we  moved  more  cautiously,  stopping  every 
once  in  a  while  to  listen  to  some  forest  sound  that  suggested 
the  presence  of  game.  From  the  moment  we  left,  not  a 
word  had  been  uttered.  Indians  seldom  talk  when  on 
the  move  unless  they  are  drunk  or  returning  from  a  success¬ 
ful  chase.  I  have  often  marvelled  at  their  ability  to  keep 
silent  and  pass  through  the  densest  brush  without  snapping 
a  twig.  The  average  white  man  with  his  chatter  and  awk¬ 
ward  movements,  disturbs  the  game  and  advertises  his 
approach  more  surely  than  any  elephant  in  its  passage 
through  a  bamboo  forest. 

An  Indian  whose  hunting  propensities  have  been 
aroused  is  a  magnificent  sight.  To  see  the  same  man 
stretched  out  on  his  rack  at  home,  you  would  say  he  was 
a  monument  of  sluggish  lethargy,  but  in  the  forest — 
what  a  difference  !  The  slightest  sound  made  by  animal 
or  bird  electrifies  him  into  action.  With  muscles  taut, 
he  will  creep  off  silently  as  a  ghost,  leap  on  to  a  fallen  tree, 
run  along  its  slippery  trunk  with  the  agility  of  a  panther, 
and  vanish.  For  some  minutes  you  will  watch  the  place 
where  he  disappeared,  wondering  what  has  happened  to 

X. 
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him,  anxiety  taking  the  place  of  wonder,  and  then  a  grunt 
from  behind  startles  you  out  of  your  senses.  You  swing 
round  and  there  stands  your  companion  unconcernedly 
holding  in  his  hand  a  dead  tucan  or  some  other  evidence 
of  his  skill  as  a  hunter. 

Kuashu’s  attention  would  often  be  arrested  by  some 
trivial  sound.  He  would  stop  instantaneously,  and  the 
moment  he  did  so  everyone  else  followed  suit.  A  few 
grimaces  would  be  exchanged  between  the  men,  all  of  which 
had  some  peculiar  significance  which  they  understood, 
and  then  on  again  we  would  go. 

We  had  been  wandering  about  the  forest  for  over  an 
hour  when  Himbikti,  in  the  rear,  gave  a  low  whistle, 
imitating  the  call  of  a  paujil.  It  was  a  recognized  signal, 
for  immediately  everyone  became  rigid.  Kuashu  turned 
his  head  slowly  to  inquire  what  was  happening.  Himbikti 
pointed  with  his  chin,  in  the  direction  of  some  tree-tops. 
The  movement  of  an  arm  might  be  seen,  and  is  seldom  em¬ 
ployed  when  hunting.  From  the  branches  of  a  big  tree, 
not  far  away,  came  a  faint  chirping.  The  men  looked  at 
each  other  and  grinned.  At  first,  it  was  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  sound  from  the  other  jungle  noises,  but  soon 
even  my  poorly  trained  ears  recognized  the  call  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  woolly  monkey. 

Kuashu  was  now  a  bundle  of  bulging  muscles,  a  steel 
spring  wound  up  ready  to  fly  loose.  He  made  a  stealthy 
movement  to  one  side,  and,  putting  a  hand  over  his  mouth, 
mimicked  the  peculiar  chattering  noise  these  animals 
make  when  disturbed.  Almost  immediately  an  answering 
call  came  from  the  green  canopy  overhead,  and  the  rustle 
of  leaves  heralded  the  approach  of  some  living  creature. 
In  a  few  moments  a  full-sized  woolly  monkey  came  swinging 
through  the  trees,  peering  about  him  and  looking  this  way 
and  that  for  the  member  of  his  family  he  supposed  to  be  in 
difficulty.  For  a  fraction  of  a  second  his  dark  body  could 
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be  seen  clearly,  leaping  across  an  open  gap  in  the  tree-tops. 
This  was  Kuashu’s  chance,  and  he  did  not  miss  it.  The 
blow-gun  was  already  at  his  lips,  and  at  the  psychological 
moment  a  tiny  dart  was  launched  on  its  silent  mission  of 
death. 

For  a  second  the  monkey  wavered,  then  leapt  to  another 
branch,  jumped  once  more,  but  this  time  lost  his  hold  and 
dropped  ten  feet  before  regaining  his  equilibrium.  He 
steadied  himself  to  take  yet  another  leap,  but  hesitated 
as  if  his  limbs  refused  to  obey  him.  Again  he  braced 
himself,  but  the  end  had  come ;  his  hold  loosened,  and  he 
fell  dead  to  the  ground.  The  aim  had  been  perfect; 
the  tiny  wood  splinter  had  caught  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  the  deadly  poison  which  produces  paralysis  of  the  heart 
had  done  the  rest. 

A  fairly  animated  conversation  ensued.  The  monkey 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  each  man  admiring  its 
thick,  woolly  coat  and  examining  its  strong  prehensile 
tail,  the  extremity  of  which,  on  its  under  surface,  was 
covered  with  a  hard  skin,  like  the  palm  of  its  hand.  Every¬ 
one  satisfied,  the  quarry  was  turned  over  to  Chingasso  to 
carry,  and  we  resumed  our  prowl  in  silence. 

Not  long  after  this  episode,  we  came  out  on  one  of  those 
boulder-strewn  spaces  near  the  river  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  had  been  occupied  by  the  scurrying  waters  of  the 
Upano.  We  halted  as  usual  to  look  about  for  signs  of 
animal  life,  but  the  place  was  deserted  and  only  a  few 
shrubs  waved  their  green  foliage  vacantly  in  the  wind. 
We  were  about  to  take  ourselves  off  when  a  small  red 
deer  broke  cover  on  the  opposite  side.  It  saw  us  and 
immediately  sprinted  across  the  open.  We-suma  had  his 
spear  up  in  a  jiffy,  ready  to  hurl  it  through  space  at  the 
rapidly-moving  animal  ;  but  Kuashu  was  still  quicker 
in  getting  into  action.  Quick  as  a  flash,  he  seized  a  large 
rock,  swung  it  over  his  head,  and  let  fly  with  the  power  of  a 
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catapult.  The  missile  went  sailing  through  the  air  and 
landed  squarely  on  the  animal’s  head,  dropping  him  like 
a  stone. 

“  Ihuta-Ihuta  ”  (spear  him)  shouted  Himbikti,  rushing 
forward  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  and  brandishing  his 
weapon.  But  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  measure. 
The  stone  had  broken  the  deer’s  neck. 

Things  happen  so  quickly  at  times  that  it  is  difficult  to 
take  in  details,  especially  an  incident  like  this,  which  was 
all  over  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Johnston  and  myself 
gaped  in  astonishment.  Kuashu’s  brilliant  exhibition  of 
skill,  the  precision  with  which  the  rock  was  flung  through 
the  air,  and  the  sudden  termination  of  the  fray,  left  us 
speechless  with  admiration.  Without  fire-arms,  wffiat  chance 
would  a  white  man  have  in  conflict  with  such  people  as 
these  ? 

The  deer  is  regarded  by  the  Jivaros  as  the  incarnation 
of  a  particularly  evil  demon,  and  therefore  its  meat  is  not 
eaten  or  even  touched;  but  in  the  case  of  Kuashu  and  other 
families  who  come  in  contact  with  traders,  the  super¬ 
stitious  dread  in  which  the  animal  has  been  held  in  the  past 
has  given  way  to  more  rational  ideas.  No  time  was  lost, 
therefore,  in  slinging  the  carcass  on  to  a  pole  and  carrying 
it  back  to  the  house  in  triumph. 

Before  we  left  the  spot,  another  surprise  was  sprung  upon 
us.  At  the  very  place  where  the  deer  had  come  out  of  the 
thicket  appeared  the  figure  of  a  strange  Indian  who  was 
evidently  on  the  animal’s  trail,  for  he  held  his  spear  after  the 
manner  of  one  following  up  his  quarry. 

The  stranger  halted,  eyed  us  thoughtfully,  and  then 
shouted  out  “  Oi-a.”  Kuashu  replied,  “  Ah,”  receiving 
an  equally  intelligent  grunt  of  “  Um,”  in  reply. 

If  you  should  suddenly  come  face  to  face  with  a  stranger, 
your  natural  impulse  would  be  to  call  out  to  him  and  then 
walk  over  to  where  he  stood,  but  these  are  not  the  tactics 
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of  the  Indian.  “  Is  this  man  friend  or  foe?”  he  asks  him¬ 
self,  and  if  the  unknown  suddenly  veers  round  and  hurries 
towards  him,  the  obvious  answer  is:  “  He  is  an  enemy, 
coming  to  attack.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  turns  away, 
he  is  an  enemy  trying  to  escape;  but  suppose  he  goes  on 
about  his  business,  or  else  you  both  stop  and  talk,  you  have 
time  to  show  your  colours  and  announce  your  friendly 
intentions. 

Normal  Indian  conversation  is  slow  and  halting,  but  it 
can  go  off  like  machine-gun  fire  at  times.  Should  a  phrase 
not  come  readily,  there  is  no  pause.  Both  parties  continue 
to  grunt  at  each  other,  holding  one  hand  in  front  of  the 
mouth  all  the  time  and  probably  expectorating  between 
the  fingers  with  a  precision  that  denotes  much  practice. 

When  Kuashu  hailed  this  stranger,  we  all  stood  stock 
still,  the  boys  with  the  deer  slung  on  a  pole,  the  ends  of  which 
rested  on  their  shoulders,  Johnston  and  myself  behind  them. 
The  conversation  which  followed,  if  translated  freely 
into  English,  would  run  somewhat  as  follows.  Kuashu 
began. 

“  So  you  are  here  ?  ” — “  Yes,  I  am  here.” — “  What 
are  you  here  for  ?  ” — “  What  am  I  here  for  ?  ” — “  Yes, 
what  are  you  here  for  ?  ” — “  I  am  wandering  about.” — 
“  You  are,  are  you  ?  ” — “  Yes,  I  am.” — “  Why  do  you 
wander  about  ?  ” — “  I  am  wandering  about  for  a  little 
time.” — “  For  a  little  time  you  are  wandering  ?  ” — “  Yes, 
for  a  little  I  wander  about  visiting  friends.” — “  Then  you 
are  visiting  friends  ?  ” — “  Yes,  for  a  few  days  I  visit.” 
— “  Only  for  a  few  days,  you  say  ?” — “  Um,  only  a  few 
days.” — “  I  am  surprised.” — “  You  are,  are  you  ?  ” — 
“  I  am  surprised  that  you  wander  about  for  a  little  visiting 
friends.” — “  Um.” — “  When  did  you  come  ?  ” — “  Only 
yesterday  I  came.” — “  Yesterday  ?  ” — “  Um.” — “  For  a 
few  days  only  ?  ” — “  That  is  what  I  said.” — “  You  came 
yesterday  to  wander  about  for  a  little  to  visit  some  friends  ?  ” 
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_ “  Um.” — “  Ah — So  you  understand,  do  you  ?  ” — 

“  Um  “  Ah  “  Um.” 

After  this  fragment  of  news  had  been  thoroughly  pulled 
to  pieces  and  passed  back  and  forth  between  the  two  until 
its  significance  had  been  fully  grasped,  another  piece  of 
intelligence  was  torn  to  shreds  in  the  similar  manner. 
The  grunts,  representing  assent  or  approbation  and  other 
guttural  noises,  that  were  indulged  in,  especially  when 
the  conversation  flagged,  were  decidedly  curious. 

Direct  questions  and  answers  are  not  understood  by 
the  Jivaros.  To  ask  a  deliberate  question  does  not  seem 
to  conform  to  his  idea  of  propriety.  Every  subject  has 
to  be  approached  by  a  round-about  route  and  with  infinite 
repetition.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  inherent  difficulty 
primitive  man  has  in  expressing  shades  of  thought  and  his 
round-about  course  is  equivalent  to  our  guarded  phraseo¬ 
logy  noticeable  amongst  politicians  when  delicate  matters 
are  being  discussed.  To  an  Indian,  the  most  trivial  in¬ 
cident  is  of  as  much  importance  as  it  would  be  to  a  child, 
so  everything  has  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  also  well 
not  to  look  too  intently  at  the  person  you  are  talking  to. 
You  may  be  accused  of  casting  a  spell  on  him  if  you  do. 
A  man  looking  out  of  his  own  eyes  sees  the  world :  hence 
the  world  looking  in  can  see  the  man.  Such  is  their  line  of 
reasoning,  and  consequent  aversion  from  the  vulgar  stare 
of  some  white  men. 

Our  conversation  with  the  stranger  disclosed  the  fact 
that  he  was  called  Napi,  and  that  he  was  on  speaking  terms 
with  Kuashu’s  family.  He  lived  several  days  to  the  south 
on  the  Paute  river,  and  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  travel¬ 
ling  with  two  other  men  who  were  on  their  way  to  visit 
friends  living  not  far  off.  Before  all  this  information  had 
been  divulged,  Napi  had  joined  our  group,  and  we  were  all 
making  tracks  for  home. 

On  the  way  back,  we  climbed  up  a  steep,  muddy  bank. 
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Half-way  up  the  slippery  slope,  Kuashu  stopped,  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  examining  some  footsteps  which  had  been 
plainly  impressed  in  the  clay-like  soil.  They  were  those  of 
Napi’s  travelling  companions. 

“  Why  are  your  friends  carrying  such  heavy  loads  ?  ” 
he  asked.  “  And  the  young  woman  with  you,  is  she  your 
wife  ?  ”  Napi  shook  his  head. 

“  No,  the  woman  belongs  to  one  of  the  other  men.” 
And  he  went  on  to  explain  that  his  companions  had  brought 
over  two  loads  of  salt  which  they  had  promised  their  friends 
some  months  back. 

Kuashu  seemed  to  be  a  past-master  at  interpreting 
human  foot-prints.  To  him  they  were  like  an  open  book. 
He  explained  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  that  the  habit 
women  had  of  carrying  bundles  from  early  childhood 
caused  their  feet  to  turn  in,  the  angle  generally  becoming 
more  pronounced  the  older  the  woman  became.  Men 
always  turned  their  feet  outwards  and  the  heel  is  much 
larger  in  proportion.  Kuashu  was  quick  to  note  that  the 
toes  of  the  two  men  were  dug  deeply  into  the  soft  ground, 
indicating  that  they  were  carrying  heavy  loads  and  were 
obliged  to  get  a  good  foothold  at  every  step. 

Whether  it  was  the  success  of  our  hunt,  or  the  chance 
meeting  with  Napi,  we  could  not  say,  but  Kuashu  was 
obviously  pleased  with  the  morning’s  work.  The  stranger 
remained  with  us,  and  on  returning  home,  he  was  treated 
with  unusual  consideration.  There  was  quite  a  change 
in  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  house  when  we  got  back, 
and  we  noted  that  Mihanda  was  a  different  mortal  to  what 
he  had  been  earlier  in  the  day.  He  acted  as  if  a  weight 
had  been  removed  from  his  chest.  His  spear  was  finished 
and  his  friends  regarded  its  well-shaped  lines  with  approval. 

There  was  a  real  reason  for  this  change  of  manner  on 
Mihanda’s  part  which  needs  explanation.  The  Jivaro 
finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  himself  and  his 
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personal  belongings.  Everything  he  uses  or  makes, 
particularly  weapons,  are  regarded  as  part  of  himself, 
and  in  the  making  of  them,  he  instils  much  of  his  own 
personality.  So  strongly  ingrained  is  this  feeling  that 
the  making  of  an  ordinary  spear  (nanki)  is  accompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  ritual.  He  must  eat  only  certain 
foods,  his  thoughts  must  not  be  disturbed  by  conversation 
with  others,  he  must  not  live  with  his  wife.  If  he  does 
these  things,  then  the  spear  will  be  worthless  and  he 
himself  may  die.  Even  the  chonta  wood  from  which  spears 
are  made  is  regarded  with  superstition.  They  believe  that 
this  palm,  with  its  formidable  spikes,  is  the  abode  of  a  very 
potent  spirit,  so  that  a  spear  made  from  it  inspires  both  man 
and  beast  with  fear.  This  intimate  tie  between  man  and 
his  material  belongings  is  very  strong,  but  between  members 
of  a  family  the  bond  is  infinitely  stronger.  If  Mihanda 
had  been  sick,  then  his  wife  and  brothers  would  abstain 
from  eating  certain  foods,  for  if  they  partook  of  them, 
it  would  harm  the  patient  just  as  much  as  if  he  himself 
had  done  so. 

Somewhat  the  same  idea  was  noticeable  when  it  came 
to  eating  the  sinewy  carcass  of  the  monkey  we  had  brought 
back  with  us  from  the  hunt.  Inza,  Kuashu’s  youngest 
wife,  would  not  touch  it.  Most  meats  are  usually  taboo 
for  women,  but  Inza  was  expecting  a  baby,  and  if  she 
had  eaten  of  the  monkey,  her  offspring  would  have  been 
hairy  like  the  animal.  The  men  devoured  the  meat  greedi¬ 
ly,  believing  that  in  so  doing  they  would  assimilate  all 
the  agility  and  nimbleness  characteristic  of  this  forest 
animal.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  poison  which  had 
been  used  to  kill  the  monkey  is  that  it  is  injurious  only  when 
it  enters  directly  into  the  blood,  for  it  can  be  eaten  with 
impunity. 

The  noon-day  meal  went  off  very  well.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  food  and  plenty  of  nija-manchi  to  drink. 
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From  start  .to  finish  there  was  not  a  lull  in  the  conversation. 
It  went  on  incessantly,  everyone  chattering  away  at  once. 
The  story  of  how  the  deer  had  been  killed  was  repeated 
at  least  ten  times,  and  on  each  occasion  Kuashu  would  get 
up  to  show  by  action  just  what  took  place.  The  assembly 
roared  with  laughter,  the  women  being  just  as  interested 
in  the  event  as  anyone  else,  and  Chingasso  was  regarded 
with  envy  for  having  been  a  witness  to  such  exciting  scenes. 

Lunch  over,  the  women  gathered  in  a  circle  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor.  A  big  earthen  pot  of  steamed  yuca  was 
produced,  and  alongside  of  it  was  arranged  the  now  almost 
empty  nija-manchi  jar.  Inza  mashed  up  the  yuca  roots 
with  a  stick,  helped  herself  to  a  mouthful  of'the  pulp, 
masticated  it  thoroughly  and  then  spat  it  out  into  the  other 
receptacle.  Her  companions  did  likewise  and  we  left 
them  engaged  in  this  strange  occupation  of  preparing  their 
national  drink.  As  soon  as  the  big  jar  was  full  of  the 
chewed-up  mess,  it  was  stood  on  one  side  and  allowed  to 
ferment.  Fermentation  is  started  by  the  action  of  human 
saliva,  and  the  Indians  have  a  notion  that  this  mysterious 
phenomenon  can  only  be  produced  by  women,  hence  this 
rather  unsatisfactory  business  falls  to  their  lot. 

As  the  weather  kept  fine,  another  excursion  to  the  forest 
was  planned.  Kuashu,  Himbikti  and  the  small  boy 
Katani,  made  up  the  party.  Mihanda  and  We-suma  left 
on  some  secret  mission,  the  import  of  which  we  were  to 
learn  later,  while  Napi  went  off  by  himself  to  pay  a  few  calls 
on  his  friends. 

Our  ramble  through  the  jungle  proved  particularly 
interesting  as  it  threw  considerable  light  on  the  way  children 
are  brought  up  and  the  kind  of  rough  education  they  are 
put  through  by  their  elders.  Katani  seemed  quite  a  favour¬ 
ite  with  his  grandfather,  and  the  old  man  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  instructing  him  in  the  use  of  his  eyes  or  help 
develop  his  powers  of  simple  deduction. 
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We  are  all  aware  how  easily  some  people  get  dizzy  and 
lose  their  sense  of  the  horizontal,  but  we  do  not  realize 
how  civilization  has  blurred  our  sense  of  direction.  You 
will,  however,  soon  find  out  if  ever  you  happen  to  be  dropped 
down  in  some  virgin  forest  in  the  heart  of  nowhere.  You  will 
walk  in  circles,  regardless  of  all  nature’s  sign-posts  which 
she  displays  for  your  benefit.  An  Indian  teaches  his  sons 
to  note  the  direction  of  streams,  the  inclination  of  the 
ground,  the  length  of  the  shadows — anything,  in  fact, 
which  makes  him  use  his  eyes  and  put  two  and  two  together 
so  that  they  make  four  and  not  sixes  or  sevens. 

Barely  fifteen  minutes  after  our  start,  some  tapir’s 
tracks  excited  Kuashu’s  curiosity.  They  were  almost 
invisible  to  me,  except  when  we  followed  them  out  into  the 
open  across  a  small  sand-bar  near  the  river.  After  what 
seemed  like  a  cursory  examination,  Kuashu  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  to  tell.  He  pointed  out  to  Katani  how  the 
tracks  started  wandering  hither  and  thither  till  at  a  certain 
spot  they  took  a  straight  line  for  the  river’s  margin,  at  which 
point  their  character  changed.  From  this  it  was  deduced 
that  the  animal  had  been  disturbed  while  feeding,  and  in 
all  probability,  frightened  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had 
charged  through  the  underbrush  in  a  hurry.  Himbikti’s 
observant  eye  noticed  a  few  bloodstains  on  the  bushes, 
and  where  small  branches  had  been  broken  off  he  pointed 
out  a  few  hairs  adhering  to  their  jagged  extremities. 

The  whole  story  in  English  was  plain  enough.  The  tapir 
had  been  walking  quietly  through  the  woods  when  a 
jaguar  had  pounced  upon  his  back.  Unable  to  rid  himself 
of  his  assailant,  the  tapir  had  wisely  bolted  for  the  river, 
charging  through  the  thicket  hoping  to  scrape  his  adversary 
off  his  back  by  so  doing.  The  jaguar  was  not  going  to 
forsake  his  prey  so  easily  and  held  on  tenaciously  until 
the  wily  tapir  had  plunged  into  the  river  and  then,  of  course, 
he  had  to  let  go,  or  drown,  because  his  victim  could  remain 
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under  water  much  longer  than  he  could.  Farther  down 
the  stream,  we  encountered  the  tracks  of  the  disappointed 
jaguar,  where  he  had  swum  ashore  and  taken  himself 
off  to  the  forest. 

All  the  points  of  the  lesson  having  been  duly  expounded, 
we  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Upano  in  the  shade  to 
stretch  our  limbs.  Some  years  previously,  Kuashu  must 
have  had  an  encounter  with  a  three-toed  sloth  near  this 
very  spot,  for  he  began  telling  Katani  of  the  event,  pointing 
aloft  to  the  sprawling  limbs  of  a  tall  tree,  and  telling  how 
he  had  ascended  into  the  topmost  branches  and  there  slain 
the  animal  with  his  spear.  This  curious  denizen  of  the 
forest  called  U-yushi  by  the  Indians,  will  hang  upside-down 
for  hours  at  a  time  from  the  roof  of  the  jungle,  looking  like 
a  huge  parasitic  plant  rooted  to  the  spot.  Kuashu  told 
Katani  that  many  years  ago  this  animal  was  a  man,  a  very 
old  man  called  U-nupi,  who  belonged  to  an  enemy  tribe. 
He  was  married,  of  course,  and  his  wife’s  name  was  U-nuchi, 
and  he  had  a  brother  called  Yungra.  U-nupi  was  such 
a  lazy  fellow  that  he  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
build  a  house,  but  lived  up  in  the  trees  instead.  In  this 
secure  position,  he  slept  so  much  and  hunted  so  seldom 
that  in  the  end  his  children  turned  into  animals. 

Had  Darwin  heard  the  learned  dissertation  that  followed, 
he  might  have  modified  his  ideas  on  evolution.  The 
Jivaros  don’t  consider  men  to  be  glorified  animals,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  All  animals,  in  their  eyes,  are  degene¬ 
rate  human  beings.  Years  ago,  they  say,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  were  Shuaros,  and  gradually  certain  ones 
developed  characteristics  which  we  now  associate  with 
birds,  animals,  or  fish.  This  consciousness  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  animal  world  is  still  very  strong  amongst 
them,  so  much  so  in  the  case  of  the  sloth  that  he  is  not  only 
attacked  with  the  same  ferocity  they  would  summon  against 
a  human  enemy,  but  they  likewise  preserve  his  head  in  a 
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shrunken  state,  as  if  it  were  that  of  some  hostile  tribes¬ 
man. 

Katani  listened  enthralled  to  every  word  of  this  Indian 
wisdom.  In  a  few  years’  time  he  would  be  considered  a 
man,  for  he  would  have  taken  part  in  the  feast  of  Kusupani 
and  drunk  Miqua  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  beautiful 
flowering  shrub  ( T)atuva  arboveu}  which  is  administered  with 
much  ceremony  whenever  a  boy  reaches  man  s  estate.  It 
is  a  narcotic  drink  that  is  supposed  to  make  men  out  of  them, 
but  in  reality  turns  them  into  raving  lunatics  for  a  day  or  two. 
During  this  time,  they  see  visions  and  talk  with  the  great 
spirits  who  will  aid  them  in  their  fight  against  future 
enemies. 


CHAPTER  XII 
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As  we  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Upano,  listening  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  that  fell  from  Kuashu’s  lips,  we  heard  the  distant 
beat  of  a  drum  resounding  harshly  over  the  forest.  It  was 
not  the  low  musical  note,  full  and  vibrant,  but  a  peculiarly 
hard,  penetrating  noise,  resembling  the  rapid  blows  of  an 
axe  on  some  fallen  tree-trunk.  The  signal  drum  or  tundai 
of  the  Jivaros  is  just  a  log  of  hard  wood,  carefully  hollowed 
out  by  hand  and  slung  between  a  couple  of  poles  for  support. 
It  is  beaten  with  a  club  and  the  sound  emitted  has  remark¬ 
able  carrying  qualities.  If  anything  of  moment  ever  occurs 
in  the  locality,  the  news  is  spread  from  house  to  house 
through  the  medium  of  the  tundai.  It  also  plays  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  on  all  festive  occasions. 

Thump,  thump,  thump,  came  the  precise  beats  with  the 
regularity  of  so  many  dots  and  dashes  of  a  Morse  Code 
message,  being  broadcasted  through  the  wilderness. 
Kuashu  must  have  understood  their  import,  for  he  got  up, 
scratched  his  back  and  loosened  the  cincture  of  human  hair 
that  held  his  itipi  (loin  cloth)  in  place.  Having  readjusted 
the  folds  of  his  one  and  only  garment,  he  suggested  that  we 
go  and  call  on  the  neighbours  to  see  what  they  were  up  to. 

The  house  from  which  the  sounds  emanated  belonged 
to  a  man,  Kun-gupi  by  name,  who  was  one  of  Kuashu’s 
fathers-in-law.  Seven  months  previously  each  of  these  men 
had  felt  the  need  of  adding  a  new  wife  to  his  establishment — 
a  little  young  blood  to  make  up  for  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
older  women,  so  they  had  solved  the  problem  by  swapping 
daughters  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  young  and 
handsome  Inza  had  become  Kuashu’s  bride. 
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As  we  drew  near  the  edge  of  Kun-gupi’s  clearing,  we 
announced  our  arrival  in  true  Indian  style  by  shouting 
lustily.  Our  call  was  promptly  taken  up,  and  several  young 
braves  came  running  down  the  path  to  greet  us.  Each 
carried  his  spear,  more  out  of  habit  than  anything  else, 
though  experience  has  taught  them  that  such  habits  are 
worth  cultivating.  We  were  piloted  through  a  dense 
banana  patch,  over  countless  obstructions,  to  a  rather  small 
house,  planted  on  the  hillside.  One  by  one  we  squeezed 
in  through  the  narrow  door-way  and  there,  in  its  cool 
interior,  found  ourselves  as  if  in  a  bee-hive.  It  was  simply 
swarming  with  brown  figures  and  a  constant  buzz  of  con¬ 
versation  came  from  all  quarters.  We  were  offered  stools 
to  sit  upon,  and  the  usual  niji-manchi  was  forthcoming  ;  but 
when  a  large  pin-inga  (bowl)  of  the  white  liquid  was  passed 
over  in  our  direction,  both  Johnson  and  myself  waved  it 
aside,  as  the  method  of  preparing  it  was  yet  too  fresh  in  our 
memory. 

The  confused  jumble  of  voices  about  us  made  it  quite 
impossible  to  grasp  what  was  happening,  but  slowly  we 
caught  a  few  odd  phrases  which  told  us  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  drinking  bout,  as  we  had  supposed,  but  an  im¬ 
promptu  gathering,  assembled  to  discuss  a  startling  piece 
of  news — Kun-gupi’s  brother,  who  lived  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  had  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

It  was  generally  known  that  this  man  had  been  troubled 
with  evil  spirits  for  some  weeks  past,  but  at  noon  to-day,  he 
had  unexpectedly  drawn  his  last  breath  while  seated  quietly 
on  his  rack.  It  was  obvious  that  he  had  died  a  natural 
death,  but  Indians  attribute  every  misfortune  to  the  agency 
of  some  demon  working  under  the  direction  of  a  personal 
agency.  In  this  case,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  who  the  responsible  party  might  be.  Someone 
must  have  been  to  blame  and  a  reasonable  explanation 
had  to  be  given.  With  Indians  an  explanation  must 
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always  be  forthcoming  for  everything  that  happens,  and 
their  line  of  reasoning  is  often  just  about  as  sensible 
as  our  modern  way  of  making  plain  the  wonders  of  nature, 
which  are  still  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  minds.  The 
dead  man  had  had  no  recognized  enemies  in  the  district, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  be  suspected. 
Failure  to  fix  the  blame  on  some  fellow  tribesman  would 
cause  attention  to  be  focused  on  a  stranger,  and  this  is  where 
Johnston  and  myself  came  in.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  would  not  need  very  much  to  implicate  us  in  the  affair, 
especially  if  we  had  been  guilty  of  some  indiscreet  act  such 
as  photographing  the  man  against  his  will. 

I  already  knew  some  of  the  strange  ideas  Jivaros  have 
about  death,  for  I  was  living  in  a  house  once  when  a  young 
warrior  succumbed  to  a  severe  malady.  I  asked  the  father 
if  many  Indians  died  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  was 
told  in  a  rather  superior  tone  that  Indians  never  die. 

“  But  how  about  this  poor  fellow  here  ?  ”  I  asked, 
pointing  to  the  corpse.  “  How  do  you  account  for  his 
condition  ?  ” 

“  He  didn’t  die,”  replied  the  father  ;  “  he  met  with  an 
accident.  They  hold  the  extraordinary  view  that  people 
never  die  from  natural  causes,  and  that  a  man  would  live  for 
ever  if  it  were  not  for  the  baneful  influence  of  some  malig¬ 
nant  spirit.  Even  when  the  body  has  “  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent,”  they  fully  believe  in  a  continuation  of  existence  in  the 
spiritual  state. 

While  yet  the  discussion  ran  high,  another  visitor 
squeezed  his  way  in  through  the  narrow  portal  and  joined 
the  excited  group  of  men  inside.  He  announced  that  a 
party  of  strangers  had  been  seen  in  the  district  that  very 
morning — two  men  carrying  bundles,  accompanied  by  a 
woman.  Kuashu  was  quick  to  sense  complications  which 
might  involve  him  and  his  family,  so  we  hurriedly  bade  the 
neighbours  good-bye  and  were  soon  streaking  home  to 
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advise  Napi  that  his  life  might  be  in  peril  if  he  remained 
much  longer  with  us. 

Mihanda  and  We-suma  had  already  returned  when  we 
got  back.  We  found  them  busily  engaged  cutting  up  the 
branches  of  a  certain  vine,  known  as  natema  ( Banisteria 
caap'i )  which  they  had  collected  in  the  forest.  They  were 
scraping  off  the  rind  and  placing  the  chopped-up  stalks  into 
a  big  earthen  pot  full  of  water. 

It  is  customary  for  medicine-men  and  warriors  alike  to 
drink  a  concoction  prepared  from  this  plant  prior  to  any 
warlike  undertaking,  or  whenever  the  spirits  have  to  be 
consulted  on  matters  of  importance.  It  produces  strange 
hallucinations  for  those  who  drink  it,  and  while  under  its 
influence  they  are  supposed  to  be  visited  by  the  great  spirits 
who  advise  them  who  their  enemies  are  and  if  the  time  for 
attacking  them  is  auspicious  or  otherwise. 

The  drink  was  simmering  away  in  its  last  stages  of  pre¬ 
paration  over  the  fire  when  Napi  slipped  in  through  the 
front  door.  He  had  already  heard  about  the  sudden  death 
of  Kun-gupi’s  brother,  and  deemed  it  wise  not  to  linger  in 
the  district.  There  was  yet  another  reason  that  made  it 
doubly  necessary  for  him  to  clear  off  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing — he  was  a  medicine  man  of  considerable  skill  himself, 
and  as  such  would  certainly  have  been  accused  of  practising 
witchcraft. 

We  watched  him  give  an  impromptu  exhibition  of  his  art 
as  we  sat  around  the  pot  of  boiling  natema.  Mihanda  had 
a  bad  swelling  on  his  left  arm  which,  judging  from  its  ugly 
appearance,  must  have  been  extremely  painful.  Napi  was 
called  in  for  consultation.  He  examined  it  critically, 
nodding  his  head  to  and  fro  as  if  to  say,  why  that  is  easily 
cured.  He  did  not  express  himself  one  way  or  the  other 
in  words,  but  stepped  out  of  the  house  for  a  few  moments, 
returning  with  a  handful  of  leaves  which  I  could  not  identify. 
These  he  chopped  up  carefully,  as  if  making  mint  sauce, 
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and  then  put  on  one  side.  Once  more  he  examined 
Mihanda’s  arm,  rubbed  it,  squeezed  it,  punched  it,  and 
generally  went  through  the  usual  movements  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  masseur.  His  patient  put  up  with  the  rough  hand¬ 
ling  stolidly  and  without  flinching.  The  medicine-man’s 
next  move  was  to  suck  the  wound  with  his  mouth.  For 
some  minutes  he  continued  doing  this,  pausing  to  take 
breath  and  then  returning  to  his  task  with  renewed  vigour 
as  if  he  were  having  quite  a  struggle  to  withdraw  something 
from  his  patient  s  arm.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  sat  back 
as  if  his  efforts  had  been  successful.  “  Look,”  he  said  to 
Mihanda,  “  no  wonder  your  arm  was  sore.  Just  see  what 
I  have  taken  out  of  it.”  With  which  he  took  out  of  his  mouth 
a  fair  sized  pebble  and  handed  it  over  for  the  astonished 
Mihanda  to  examine. 

The  treatment  did  not  end  here,  for  next  the  wizard  took 
the  minced-up  leaves,  smeared  them  carefully  over  the  sore 
spot,  then  taking  a  stick  from  the  fire,  one  end  of  which  was 
so  much  red-hot  charcoal,  he  proceeded  to  touch  the  patient’s 
arm  and  so  cauterize  the  wound.  The  pain  must  have  been 
excruciating  but  Mihanda  did  not  utter  a  sound;  he  only 
made  a  wrry  face. 

Napi’s  methods  might  sound  a  trifle  crude  to  the  modern 
doctor,  but  it  shows,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  a  wonderful 
fund  of  knowledge.  First  of  all,  note  the  manipulation  of 
the  arm;  secondly,  the  removal  of  undesirable  matter  by 
the  simple  process  of  suction.  The  trick  played  on  the 
patient’s  credulity  is  exceptionally  interesting,  because  it 
indicates  that  Napi  vaguely  realized  certain  fundamental 
laws  of  suggestion.  The  stone  had  not  come  out  of  Mi¬ 
handa’s  arm,  but  out  of  Napi’s  wallet  which  he  had  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  I  have  seen  beetles,  sticks  and  all  kinds 
of  things  taken  out  of  wounds  before  now,  so  I  was  used 
to  this  part  of  the  procedure.  The  final  application  of  the 
herb  and  the  cauterizing  of  the  wound  showed  that  Napi 
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was  not  only  a  good  conjurer,  but  one  who  understood  the 
medicinal  value  of  plants  and  the  need  of  making  the  wound 
antiseptic.  When  we  last  saw  Mihanda,  thirty-six  hours 
later,  the  swelling  had  subsided,  the  inflammation  had  gone, 
and  the  wound  was  healing  over  nicely. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced  that  we 
began  to  get  the  drift  of  a  plot  that  was  being  hatched  by 
these  half-naked  figures  squatting  around  the  fire.  John¬ 
ston  and  myself  regarded  the  scene  with  interest.  Kuashu 
and  his  sons  were  talking  at  a  terrific  rate.  Napi  was  no 
better;  he  was  continually  interjecting  his  views.  It  made 
little  difference  to  him  whether  he  was  spoken  to  or  not, 
he  just  went  on  talking.  The  position  in  a  nutshell  was  this. 
One  of  Napi’s  travelling  companions  from  the  South,  was 
a  son  of  the  man  who  had  murdered  Kuashu’s  brother. 
While  we  had  sat  lazily  by  the  river  after  lunch,  Mihanda 
and  We-suma  had  been  out  spying  on  this  fellow’s  move¬ 
ments,  and  they  had  learned  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  he 
was  returning  home  by  himself.  The  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  Kuashu  and  his  family  was — should  they  or  should 
they  not  take  this  unusual  opportunity  of  avenging  the 
uncle’s  death  ?  The  only  way  to  settle  the  issue  was  to 
drink  natema  or  ayahuasca,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  so  that 
advice  might  be  given  by  the  spirits  of  Aru-tama  (the  old 
people). 

After  the  natema  had  boiled  for  about  an  hour,  the  pot  was 
taken  off  the  fire,  the  liquid  decanted  into  another  jar  and 
the  residue  thrown  away.  A  certain  amount  of  ritual 
attended  the  drinking  of  the  brown  fluid.  The  chief  char¬ 
acters,  Mihanda  and  We-suma,  stood  in  front  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  shelf  on  which  two  bowls  of  the  magic  drink  were 
placed.  They  held  their  spears  in  one  hand  and  after  a  war 
chant,  in  which  they  evoked  the  good  graces  of  the  spirits, 
they  swallowed  off  the  contents  at  one  gulp.  The  first 
reaction  of  the  narcotic  was  to  produce  violent  nausea  and 
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both  men  went  outside  to  vomit  up  all  they  had  drunk. 
Three  times  this  was  done  and  on  each  occasion  Himbikti 
refilled  the  bowls  to  their  brim.  In  an  exhausted  state  the 
two  brothers  eventually  staggered  out  of  the  house  and  went 
off  to  some  shelter  they  had  prepared  in  the  forest,  where 
during  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  the  spirits  would  appear 
to  them  in  their  dreams,  advising  them  as  to  the  best  course 
to  pursue. 

Kuashu  did  not  take  part  in  the  ceremony;  both  he  and 
Napi  drank  copiously  of  nija-manchi  instead.  Bowl  upon 
bowl  of  it  was  served  until  the  pair  were  thoroughly  intoxi¬ 
cated.  Johnston  and  myself  hardly  knew  what  was  the  right 
thing  for  us  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  We  could  not 
participate  in  the  festivities  very  well,  so  we  sat  on  our  camp 
beds  and  did  nothing.  My  companion  felt  as  if  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  do  something,  even  if  only  to  talk  and  shout; 
but  one  makes  fewer  mistakes  by  keeping  quiet.  “  When 
in  doubt  do  nothing,”  is  an  important  axiom  when  dealing 
with  savage  people.  Many  a  man  has  lost  his  life  through 
doing  something  he  should  have  had  sense  enough  to  avoid. 
Safety  lies  in  watching  others  closely  and  taking  your  cue 
from  them.  If  you  can’t  imitate  them,  then  remain  passive 
and  you  will  be  all  right,  but  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
wise  to  attempt  civilized  tactics  or  you  may  have  cause  to 
repent  it. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  put  forward  that  the  white 
man,  being  of  superior  mentality,  should  raise  the  savage 
up  to  his  level  by  setting  the  example  ;  but  this  is  entirely 
wrong,  for  your  example  would  be  quite  beyond  their  com¬ 
prehension.  If  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a  more  highly 
developed  human  being,  then  it  is  your  business  as  such 
momentarily  to  descend  from  your  high  perch  and  tread  the 
more  simple  path  of  the  lower  plain.  This  is  a  far  from  easy 
task,  but  there  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  an  inferior 
intellect.  An  analogous  situation  exists  in  our  own  country 
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between  parent  and  child.  What  a  yawning  gap  generally 
separates  these  two  1 

The  actions  of  Indians  are  prompted  by  motives  entirely 
different  from  our  own,  and  the  most  trivial  thing  in  the 
world,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  sometimes  interpreted  by 
them  into  an  offence  or  even  an  act  of  hostility.  On  one  of 
my  expeditions,  a  companion  would  insist  on  carrying  his 
rifle  into  the  Indian  houses  we  visited.  Local  custom  said 
that  all  weapons  should  be  left  outside  during  calls,  and  this 
man’s  failure  to  comply  with  an  apparently  unimportant 
practice  nearly  embroiled  our  party  in  warfare.  It  is  all 
right  to  be  original  in  one’s  own  country,  but  don  t  let 
originality  assert  itself  too  strongly  when  mixing  with  really 
primitive  people. 

By  way  of  example,  let  us  consider  the  Jivaro’s  attitude 
towards  drunkenness.  In  London,  a  man  might  feel 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  drank  to  excess.  In  New  1  ork, 
such  a  condition  might  engender  feelings  of  envy  rather 
than  scorn.  But  amongst  the  forest  Indians,  nothing  but 
virtue  is  ascribed  to  those  who  get  drunk.  Their  theory  is 
that  if  it  makes  a  man  happy  to  get  drunk,  then  let  him 
drink  often  because  the  spirits  want  their  children  to  be 
happy  and  any  means  to  that  end  is  justifiable. 

We  passed  an  uneventful  night,  and  with  the  break  of  a 
new  day,  the  warriors  who  had  sought  advice  of  the  great 
spirits  returned  home  satisfied  with  the  wise  counsels  re¬ 
ceived.  The  “  aru-tama  ”  had  appeared  to  each  of  them 
and  advised  prompt  action,  as  everything  was  favourable  for 
the  complete  success  of  their  plans.  According  to  them, 
the  enemy,  on  his  way  homewards,  would  have  to  make  use 
of  a  fallen  tree-trunk  spanning  a  particular  torrent.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  Mihanda  and  We-suma  were  to  lie  in 
ambush,  one  at  either  end  of  the  improvised  bridge.  The 
plan  was  for  We-suma  to  spring  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  rear  and  challenge  the  enemy  with  his  spear  as  soon  as 
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he  reached  the  centre  of  the  span.  The  luckless  individual 
would  naturally  swing  round  to  defend  himself,  but  at  that 
moment  Mihanda  would  leap  up  in  front  and  deal  the  fatal 
thrust  while  yet  his  opponent’s  attention  was  diverted  by 
We-suma’s  shouts  of  defiance  at  his  back. 

Indians  are  frequently  accused  of  low-down  tricks  and  a 
general  lack  of  the  so-called  sporting  instinct  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  killing  of  a  fellow-man  is  not  a 
sport  with  them.  It  is  a  dirty  business  for  which  they  have 
no  liking,  and  the  sooner  they  get  through  with  it  the  better. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  giving  a  man  a  sporting  chance. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  tantamount  to  self-annihilation. 
If  an  enemy  has  to  be  done  away  with,  the  task  is  carried  out 
with  a  minimum  of  risk  to  the  party  planning  the  killing 
because  his  object  is  to  exterminate  and  not  just  to  juggle 
with  death.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  two  Indians  will 
meet  accidentally  on  a  fair  footing,  and  if  they  do,  there  is  no 
flinching  on  either  side.  One  of  them  will  never  fight  again. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  Napi  took  his  departure. 
There  was  no  elaborate  leave-taking.  Conversation  simply 
reached  a  crescendo,  and  after  the  climax,  the  final  word, 
“  pumata  ”  was  spoken  in  subdued  tones.  With  this 
brief  farewell  the  visitor  disappeared  down  the  pathway 
and  the  jungle  swallowed  him  up. 

After  breakfast,  Johnston  and  myself  joined  the  ladies 
on  their  daily  excursion  to  the  family  banana  patch,  as  there 
was  not  much  chance  of  hunting  when  issues  of  life  and 
death  were  at  stake.  Kuashu  was  the  only  man  to  accom¬ 
pany  us,  the  others  remaining  at  home  engrossed  in  their 
warlike  preparations. 

It  was  a  very  dreary  morning.  Rain  threatened  any 
moment  and  the  water-logged  clouds  dragged  themselves 
wearily  over  the  tree-tops.  Within  ten  minutes  after  start¬ 
ing,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  substantial  clearing, 
half  of  which  was  planted  with  yuca  and  banana,  the  remain- 
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ing  portion  being  barren.  It  was  not  even  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing,  as  the  trees  had  only  recently  been  felled.  Some  of 
the  clearing  had  received  a  preliminary  burning  off,  but 
most  of  the  wood  was  still  green.  Huge  trunks  lay  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  ground,  and  as  we  clambered  over  them  John¬ 
ston  remarked  that  the  word  “  clearing  ”  was  very  inappro¬ 
priate  for  a  place  so  littered  with  obstructions. 

The  felling  of  trees  and  other  work  connected  with  the 
making  of  clearings,  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  and  is 
one  of  their  most  arduous  duties.  Wherever  the  forest 
growth  is  small  and  stunted,  the  ground  is  obviously  of  poor 
quality  for  agricultural  use.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
the  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  the  trees  are  of  great  size  and  their 
removal  is  no  easy  business.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  cut 
down  all  the  underbrush  around  the  roots  of  the  largest  trees 
first,  and  when  this  has  all  dried  out,  to  set  fire  to  it.  It  is 
then  easier  to  tackle  the  big  fellows.  The  real  giants  are 
generally  ringed  about  their  base,  so  that  they  die  and  are 
more  easily  handled  afterwards.  A  second  burning  gets 
rid  of  a  lot  more  rubbish,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
ground  is  reasonably  clear.  Nothing  is  carted  away. 
What  won’t  burn  is  allowed  to  rot  where  it  falls.  So  with 
the  combined  effort  of  time,  fire  and  rough  axes,  the  land 
eventually  becomes  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  many  a  tree  is  so  great  that  it  is  beyond  such 
primitive  methods  of  handling.  The  trunk  will  therefore 
be  cut  off  forty  feet  above  the  ground,  or  in  many  cases,  left 
standing  where  it  is,  a  gaunt  skeleton  of  spreading  branches. 

We  are  very  apt  to  regard  our  modern-day  inventions 
with  awe  and  wonderment,  thinking  that  it  is  only  within 
the  last  century  that  we  have  made  any  real  progress,  but 
just  imagine  what  a  step  forward  was  made  by  savage  man 
when  he  discovered  how  to  make  bronze  or  iron  implements. 
There  are  still  tribes  in  the  upper  Amazon  who  use  stone 
axes.  I  have  even  seen  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Jivaros 
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and  to  watch  a  man  pounding  away  at  a  big  tree  with  such  a 
crude  weapon,  takes  one’s  thoughts  back  a  good  many 
thousand  years.  Kuashu  had  an  old  iron  axe  with  which 
he  cut  up  a  few  logs  while  we  were  hunting  for  strange 
insects.  It  was  not  a  heavy  blade,  but  he  handled  it  with 
skill,  and  before  the  morning  was  out  he  had  reduced  half 
a  dozen  trunks  to  firewood. 

While  we  were  rummaging  about  the  clearing,  the  women 
were  busy  cutting  down  a  solitary  bunch  of  bananas.  They 
made  a  lot  of  work  out  of  so  simple  a  task,  just  as  Kuashu 
did  over  chopping  up  a  few  logs.  A  banana  tree  produces 
but  a  single  bunch  of  fruit.  When  that  has  been  cut,  no 
further  bunches  appear,  and  the  stem  can  be  cut  away.  It 
is  soon  replaced  by  several  other  shoots  or  suckers  that  have 
sprung  up  about  its  base.  In  this  way,  the  plant  spreads, 
and  from  a  single  shoot  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  outset 
a  small  forest  of  banana  stems  will  eventually  sprout.  What 
with  rotting  tree-trunks  lying  on  the  ground  and  the  con¬ 
stant  lopping-off  of  banana  stalks  as  the  fruit  reaches 
maturity,  an  Indian  plantation  does  not  present  a  very  orderly 
appearance.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  many  trees  get 
blown  over  by  the  wind,  especially  if  laden  with  a  heavy 
bunch  of  fruit. 

Bananas  are  never  left  on  the  tree  to  get  ripe.  They 
mature  better  if  cut  green  and  hung  up  in  a  house.  The 
sight  of  ripe  plantains  is  unusual.  There  are  so  many 
hungry  mouths  waiting  to  be  fed  that  everything  is  con¬ 
sumed  as  soon  as  it  is  picked,  and  it  never  gets  a  chance 
even  to  turn  yellow.  My  preference  was  always  for  the  ripe 
fruit.  In  the  green  state,  I  found  plantains  stodgy  and 
tasteless,  although  I  believe  if  you  eat  them  long  enough, 
you  will  always  end  up  by  eating  them  green.  Probably 
the  slight  sweetness  of  the  mature  fruit  palls  on  one  after  a 
time,  but  I  never  reached  that  stage  myself.  The  banana 
or  plantain  of  the  Indian  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
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sweet  fruit  varieties  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  sale  in  our 
own  country.  The  latter,  if  cooked,  would  be  too  sickly  for 
words  ;  but  the  plantain,  even  when  ripe,  is  very  tasteless, 
and  the  process  of  cooking  seems  to  bring  out  the  flavour 
much  as  it  does  that  of  a  sweet  potato. 

Amongst  the  women,  Nambira  was  the  leading  spirit. 
She  seemed  more  or  less  to  direct  operations,  and  incident¬ 
ally  thrust  most  of  the  work  on  Secouta,  who  was  Mihanda’s 
wife.  That  was  quite  natural,  because  Secouta  was  the 
stranger  in  Kuashu’s  household.  Had  Mihanda,  for  any 
reason,  gone  to  his  wife’s  house  and  settled  amongst  her 
people,  then  he  would  have  been  made  to  do  the  bulk  of  the 
work  amongst  the  men  of  her  family. 

Nambira  was  as  strong  as  an  ox — that  was  her  chief 
charm.  Good  looks  count  for  little  amongst  the  jungle 
folk,  whereas  sturdy  build  and  ability  to  wrork  are  the  greatest 
assets  a  woman  can  have.  If  you  went  hunting  for  a  wife 
amongst  the  Jivaros  and  picked  a  young,  nice-looking  girl, 
you  would  be  considered  decidedly  lacking  in  judgment. 
It  would  be  just  as  if,  in  England,  you  married  a  woman  on 
the  strength  of  having  seen  her  photograph.  The  original 
might  turn  out  to  be  very  different  from  the  portrait.  So 
with  an  Indian  girl — she  might  develop  into  a  useless 
woman.  The  young  Jivaro  can’t  afford  to  take  such  chances 
when  he  takes  his  first  plunge.  His  number-one  wife  must 
be  a  sure  bet,  and  generally  the  son  profits  by  the  extensive 
knowledge  which  his  father  has  amassed  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony.  It  is  only  when  a  man  is  well  on  in  years  and 
needs  young  blood  in  the  family,  that  he  can  run  the  risk  of 
adding  a  girl  wife  to  his  menage. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  these  Indian  women  at  work. 
They  talked  like  magpies,  continually  stopping  to  relate 
some  story  or  other.  When  the  bunch  of  bananas  had  been 
collected,  they  moved  off  to  the  yuca  patch  and  proceeded 
to  pull  off  a  number  of  selected  plants  by  the  roots,  having 
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first  of  all  cut  off  the  branches.  The  roots  did  not  lie  very 
deep  in  the  soil  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  many  of 
these  carrot-like  vegetables  could  be  obtained  from  a  single 
bush.  Some  individual  specimens  measured  two  feet  long 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  majority  averaged  ten 
inches  by  three.  The  yuca  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
food  amongst  the  Indians.  Yucas  grow  very  much  like 
potatoes  and  have  to  be  eaten  within  a  day  or  two,  otherwise 
they  go  hard  and  won’t  cook  properly. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  had  been  collected  by 
the  women,  they  were  put  into  wicker  baskets  ready  to  carry 
home.  The  area  from  which  the  roots  had  been  dug  was 
then  smoothed  over  and  stalks  from  the  original  plant  stuck 
back  again  into  the  ground.  Eight  months  later,  each  of 
these  would  again  produce  roots  of  sufficient  size  to  harvest. 

Why  do  women  dig  yuca  and  the  men  fell  trees  ?  were 
questions  Johnston  asked  me.  He  laboured  under  the 
common  misapprehension  that  the  women  were  slaves,  and 
did  the  hardest  work  ;  but  I  had  to  explain  otherwise.  The 
Jivaros  carry  their  sense  of  the  personal,  not  only  to  animals, 
but  also  to  trees  and  inanimate  objects.  In  their  eyes  all 
things  are  animated  by  human  spirits,  male  or  female. 
The  yuca  has  a  female  soul,  hence  it  is  proper  for  the  women 
to  cultivate  it.  Clay  is  feminine,  therefore  women  must 
fashion  the  simple  pottery  which  they  use.  Women  must 
also  handle  the  vessels  when  it  comes  to  cooking.  Most 
trees  are  men,  hence  men  must  chop  them  down.  Cotton 
is  of  the  male  gender,  so  men  must  spin  thread  and  make 
their  own  “  itipis  ”  and  also  the  “  tarachi,”  or  garments 
worn  by  the  women.  It  is  the  sex  distinction  which  is  all 
important.  Man  and  woman’s  work  is  as  distinct  as  night 
from  day,  and  the  duties  of  one  never  overlap  those  of  the 
other.  There  is  not  even  a  question  of  comparison  between 
the  two.  A  man  is  a  man,  and  a  woman  a  woman.  That 
is  their  final  argument. 
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The  woman’s  influence  in  the  home  is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Both  individually  and  collectively, 
women  wield  considerable  power,  and  woe  betide  the  man 
who  deliberately  abuses  them,  for  he  will  let  himself  in  for 
a  world  of  trouble.  In  our  homes,  a  single  woman  can 
make  things  pretty  disagreeable  if  she  wants  to,  but  imagine 
what  chance  of  peace  an  Indian  might  have  with  five  or  six 
women  arrayed  against  him  !  In  one  part  of  the  Amazon 
country,  a  wife,  if  neglected  by  her  husband,  sometimes 
resorts  to  rather  a  unique  method  of  getting  even.  She 
prepares  a  peculiar  concoction  which  is  served  surrepti¬ 
tiously  in  her  husband’s  food.  It  has  the  peculiar  property 
of  turning  him  into  a  drivelling  imbecile.  Custom  permits 
her  to  marry  another  man  if  her  husband  becomes  a  lunatic, 
so  she  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  her  first 
husband  trails  along  after  the  newly  married  pair  like  a  dog, 
waiting  on  them  hand  and  foot. 

One  seldom  sees  any  outward  signs  of  affection.  There 
is  neither  kissing  nor  love-making,  yet  jealousy  sometimes 
drives  a  woman  to  desperate  deeds.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  anyone  who  was  susceptible  to  the  latter  emotion 
entirely  omitting  the  outward  signs  of  love. 

We  were  about  ready  to  start  back  to  the  house  wrhen  the 
rain  suddenly  descended  upon  us.  Without  word  or  warn¬ 
ing  it  came  tumbling  down  vertically  out  of  the  clouds, 
beating  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  producing  a  terrible 
racket.  Our  friends  immediately  discarded  their  clothes, 
wrapped  them  up  carefully  so  as  not  to  get  wet,  and  with 
big  banana  leaves  over  their  heads,  to  act  as  umbrellas,  beat 
a  hasty  retreat. 

Radiantly  beautiful  as  the  jungle  is  when  bathed  in  sun¬ 
shine,  it  becomes  the  most  dismal  place  conceivable  when 
rain  falls.  The  gloom  which  pervaded  everything  seemed 
to  penetrate  even  into  Kuashu’s  house  and  to  be  cooped  up 
in  its  forlorn  interior  the  entire  afternoon  was  rather  trying. 
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Our  warrior  friends  made  the  best  use  of  the  remaining 
hours  of  daylight  to  fortify  themselves  for  the  fight  they  had 
planned.  They  stood  facing  each  other  with  spears  held 
aloft.  Backwards  and  forwards  they  moved,  one  step  at  a 
time,  raising  and  lowering  the  spears  in  a  series  of  jerky 
movements,  at  the  same  moment  shouting  out  various 
sentences  calculated  to  disturb  the  evil  spirits  and  inspire 
themselves  with  courage.  This  performance,  known  as 
an-ekma  or  aneema,  was  practised  many  times.  It  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  ceremony  which  precedes  battle. 
Another  part  of  the  ritual  was  to  smear  their  faces,  arms  and 
neck  with  the  juice  of  a  fruit  called  “  sua  ”  ( Genipa  ameri- 
cana).  It  stains  the  skin  a  deep  blue-black  colour,  but  its 
effects  only  appear  about  six  hours  after  its  application. 
With  their  skins  thus  blackened,  the  warriors  are  supposed 
to  make  themselves  less  visible  to  the  enemy. 

The  dressing  of  their  long  hair  was  yet  another  occupation 
which  took  up  considerable  time.  They  arranged  their 
locks  in  three  pigtails,  one  wound  about  the  head,  the  others 
on  either  side  of  the  forehead.  The  latter  were  bound  up 
with  fibre  like  a  couple  of  sticks.  Other  ornaments  of 
importance  which  must  receive  attention  are  the  ear-tubes, 
or  “  arusa  ”  which  are  made  of  straight  pieces  of  cane  passing 
through  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  They  have  a  saying  that  when 
wearing  these,  they  fear  no  danger.  Supernatural  proper¬ 
ties  are  ascribed  to  the  ear-tubes  in  the  same  way  that 
necklaces  of  jaguars’  teeth  and  bands  of  snakes’  skins  are 
supposed  to  endow  the  wearer  with  the  ferocity  and  cunning 
of  the  respective  animals.  It  was  certainly  a  long  business 
making  such  elaborate  preparations,  but  obviously  no 
chances  were  being  taken  and  no  stone  left  unturned  that 
would  help  them  in  their  task. 

An  Indian  may  go  into  battle  fearlessly,  but  at  heart  he 
has  a  horror  of  “  meeting  with  an  accident,”  and  it  is  with 
the  object  of  filling  himself  with  strength,  courage  and  con- 
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fidence  for  the  combat,  that  he  drinks  natema  and  indulges 
in  all  the  fantastic  preliminaries  just  related.  Having  duly 
taken  all  the  precautions  that  custom  considers  necessary, 
he  feels  that  he  is  fortified  against  any  eventuality. 

For  our  entertainment,  Kuashu  displayed  a  basketful  of 
trophies  which  he  had  collected  at  one  time  or  another. 
Amongst  them  we  noticed  a  couple  of  reduced  heads,  one 
of  a  sloth,  the  other  that  of  a  man.  Our  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  we  asked  many  questions  as  to  how  he  came  by 
them  and  what  object  he  had  in  preserving  them. 

I  never  see  one  of  these  grim  tokens  of  war  without 
wishing  that  the  custom  could  be  introduced  into  our  own 
country,  if  only  for  a  short  time.  I  know  so  many  people 
whose  heads  I  should  like  to  display  in  a  shrivelled  state  in 
my  hall.  After  all,  we  bring  back  tigers’  heads  from  India, 
so  why  not  human  heads  from  Europe  ?  There  is  really  no 
difference,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

The  Jivaro,  so  Kuashu  told  us,  preserves  the  head  of  his 
adversary  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  strength  and  pros¬ 
perity  as  the  just  reward  of  his  efforts,  and  the  greater  the 
tenacity  of  life  displayed  by  the  vanquished,  the  greater  the 
virtue  which  the  victor  reaps  from  his  conquest.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  with  ourselves — the  more  ferocious  the 
beast,  the  more  daring  the  deed.  The  Jivaro  tells  with 
pride  of  the  conflict,  entering  into  all  its  gory  details,  and 
then  produces  the  head  as  indisputable  proof  of  his  prowess. 
We,  on  our  part,  point  to  the  head  of  a  tiger,  relate  the  story 
of  the  hunt  and  glory  in  the  combat  ;  our  self-satisfaction 
being  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  the  chase  and  the 
risks  run.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  Indian.  He  never 
preserves  the  head  of  an  Aguti,  neither  do  we  consider  a 
rabbit’s  furry  scalp  worth  bragging  about. 

In  my  book  Silent  Highways  of  the  Jungle ,  I  gave  a  brief 
account  of  how  these  human  heads  are  manipulated  to  bring 
about  their  reduction  in  size.  It  is  therefore,  useless  to 
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repeat  these  details  here,  but  I  might  correct  an  error  that 
persists  in  the  minds  of  many,  namely,  that  bones  and  all  are 
shrunk  in  the  process.  Obviously  this  could  never  be 
accomplished,  and  the  first  operation  is  to  remove  the  skull 
by  the  simple  process  of  skinning. 

The  taking  of  a  human  head,  or  tzantza,  as  the  Jivaros 
call  it,  is  with  them  in  the  nature  of  a  religious  rite,  and  the 
ceremony  following  the  victory  is  sometimes  described  as 
rather  involved.  Personally,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  all  these  stories,  for  so  many  statements 
have  appeared  in  print  which  do  not  tally  with  my  personal 
observations.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  various  rites 
connected  with  the  custom  differ  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  one  main  feature  seems  to  stand  out, 
and  that  is  an  Indian’s  memory  is  of  short  duration, 
and  the  killing  of  an  adversary  might  easily  be  forgotten  or 
even  doubted  by  others  interested  in  the  killing.  The 
shrunken  head,  therefore,  remains  as  tangible  proof  that  the 
man  is  dead  and  out  of  harm’s  way,  while  a  certain  amount 
of  kudos  and  spiritual  benefit  comes  to  the  doer  of  the  deed. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  only  the  heads  of 
enemy  tribesmen  that  are  taken  and  shrunken  into  dimin¬ 
utive  form. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  women’s 
heads  are  never  preserved.  There  would  be  no  virtue  in 
slaying  a  woman.  The  women  never  fight  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  driven  to  it  in  defence  of  their  home.  Even  then, 
the  impulse  is  always  to  flee  to  the  jungle,  out  of  harm’s  way, 
or  else  to  summon  assistance  from  some  neighbouring 
family.  The  idea  that  women’s  heads  are  shrunken  has 
probably  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  tzantzas  have  long  hair 
like  women,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jivaro 
warrior  lets  his  hair  grow  long,  longer  even  than  that  of  his 
women  folk,  for,  like  Samson  of  old,  he  derives  strength 
from  so  doing.  To  him,  the  hair  is  the  seat  of  all  vital 
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energy,  and  supernatural  properties  are  ascribed  to  it. 
In  the  process  of  head-shrinking,  the  hair  retains  its  original 
length  and  therefore,  by  comparison,  looks  longer  than  it 
did  on  the  original  man. 

Johnston  commented  on  the  fact  that  Kuashu  had  evi¬ 
dences  of  quite  a  strong  growth  of  hair  on  his  chin.  I  had 
told  him  that,  surprising  as  it  might  be,  none  of  these  forest 
dwellers  ever  grow  beards.  He  therefore  wanted  some 
explanation  for  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Kuashu’s  face. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  few  Spanish  settlements 
flourished  in  what  is  now  called  the  Ecuadorean  Oriente, 
the  Indians  resented  the  slavery  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Spanish  invaders,  and  finally  united  in  a  combined  effort  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  common  foe,  who  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
dangering  their  existence.  A  wholesale  revolt  against  the 
whites  ensued,  and  several  villages  were  completely  annihil¬ 
ated.  This,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  the  fate  that  befell 
Sevilla  de  Oro,  and  the  Spanish  women  living  there  were 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  off  into  the  forest  wilderness, 
where  they  became  the  mothers  of  subsequent  Jivaro  chil¬ 
dren.  This  infusion  of  Spanish  blood  shows  itself  in  the 
bearded  faces  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  this  area. 

So  strong  is  the  faith  of  the  Jivaros,  like  that  of  many 
primitive  races,  in  the  supernatural  properties  of  the  hair  of 
the  head,  that  they  make  cinctures  of  that  material  ;  but 
hair  on  the  face  is  regarded  in  quite  a  different  light.  It 
is  a  sure  indication  that  you  are  related  to  the  animals  of  the 
jungle.  My  flowing  whiskers  were  not  admired,  and  if 
the  truth  were  known,  speculations  were  rife  as  to  what 
particular  animal  I  was  related  to.  The  wholesale  removal 
of  hair  from  the  human  body  is  practised  by  the  Indians,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  scalp,  its  growth  is  never  encour¬ 
aged. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  our  two  warriors  left  on  their 
mission  of  death.  They  were  both  pretty  well  keyed  up  for 
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the  occasion,  and  my  companion  felt  thankful  that  we  were 
not  to  be  the  object  of  their  vengeance.  Kuashu  exhorted 
them  to  be  brave,  and  with  that  both  of  them  departed  to 
take  up  their  all-night  vigil  at  the  place  agreed  upon.  It 
was  considered  a  favourable  omen  that  the  rain  had  ceased, 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  evening  sun  shone  blood-red  over 
the  tree-tops. 

Shadows  of  night  soon  began  to  creep  in  upon  us,  the 
doors  of  the  house  were  securely  closed  and  our  savage, 
yet  kindly  friends  sought  their  hard  sleeping  racks  like 
so  many  barnyard  fowls,  ascending  to  roost  on  a  summer’s 
evening.  How  strange  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  place  like  this 
in  the  heart  of  nowhere,  surrounded  by  such  types  of  primi¬ 
tive  humanity  !  The  scene  within  this  forest  dwelling  was 
eerie  beyond  description.  Wooden  posts  stood  blankly 
silhouetted  against  the  uncertain  fire-light.  Slanting  shad¬ 
ows  slid  obliquely  over  the  earthen  floor,  and  on  the  sleep¬ 
ing  racks,  bare  legs  and  arms  of  slumbering  Indians  stuck 
out  at  crazy  angles,  suggestive  of  a  cubist  painting.  Eternal 
peace  had  descended  on  the  forest  outside.  The  croak  of 
a  frog  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  air,  and  only  the  tropical 
moon,  swimming  in  the  deep  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  spoke 
of  the  world  I  knew  and  assured  me  of  the  reality  of  the 
scenes  before  me. 

•  ••••♦• 

We  were  all  astir  the  next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and 
before  the  sun  made  its  appearance  the  warriors  came  home. 
They  shouted  out  their  tidings  of  victory  as  they  approached 
the  house,  and  we  were  soon  listening  to  all  the  details  of  the 
encounter.  Everything  had  worked  perfectly.  The  vic¬ 
tim  had  walked  into  the  trap,  and  Mihanda  had  finished 
him  off  with  one  spear-thrust.  Not  a  trace  of  the  combat 
remained  behind.  The  body  had  been  immediately  cast 
into  the  swiftly  flowing  stream,  where  the  chances  of  its 
being  found  were  very  remote.  In  this  way  one  more 
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Indian  “  met  with  an  accident,”  and  the  Jivaro  sense  of 
justice  was  satisfied.  “An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ”  is  their  motto,  and  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  On  no  account  are  two  men  killed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  one.  The  Jivaro  is  at  any  rate  just  in  his  dealings. 

Kuashu  embarked  upon  a  long  discourse  as  to  the  many 
benefits  his  son  would  derive  from  performing  the  sacred 
duty  entrusted  to  him.  “  Now  that  the  spirit  of  your 
father’s  brother  has  been  satisfied,”  he  said,  “  your  influence 
will  become  great  amongst  your  fellow  men.  Your  yuca 
will  bear  fruitful  crops,  your  bananas  will  produce  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  your  family  will  increase  and  prosper.” 

Secouta  looked  with  pride  at  her  husband,  a  happy  smile 
illuminating  her  usually  expressionless  face.  Mihanda 
seemed  to  pay  little  heed  to  his  father’s  oration  or  his  wife’s 
looks  of  approval.  He  took  a  large  bowl  of  nija-manchi 
that  was  handed  him,  drained  it,  spat  on  the  floor,  and 
then  casually  scraped  the  blood  off  the  end  of  his  spear. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
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I  recall  an  amusing  story  told  of  a  journalist  who  covered 
the  well-worn  Pichis  Trail  between  Lima  and  Iquitos.  He 
was  asked  by  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  latter  place  whether 
he  had  seen  anything  new  on  the  way  to  write  about.  He 
answered,  “  No,  but  I  have  a  good  imagination,”  and  I 
understand  that  his  articles  showed  it. 

In  the  past  two  chapters  I  have  drawn  on  my  imagination 
to  the  extent  of  condensing  the  experiences  of  many  visits 
to  the  Jivaros,  just  as  if  all  the  stories  related  had  taken  place 
during  the  brief  period  I  was  at  Kuashu’s  house  ;  so  it  is 
time  I  got  back  to  a  more  exact  chronicle  of  events  as  they 
actually  happened. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  our  visit  to  the  head- 
shrinkers,  and  when  next  I  take  up  the  thread  of  our  story, 
Johnston  and  myself  are  installed  in  Mera,  three  hundred 
miles  north  of  Macas,  waiting  for  transportation  to  carry  us 
still  farther  north  to  Napo.  We  could  have  reached  our 
new  resting-place  by  a  trek  of  seven  days  through  the  jungle 
via  Alapicos,  but  we  had  chosen  to  take  a  more  circuitous 
route  which  had  afforded  us  better  opportunity  of  studying 
the  topography  of  the  country,  although  providing  little  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader. 

“  Mera  is  a  hell  of  a  place,”  remarked  a  casual  acquain¬ 
tance  one  day  in  Riobamba.  “  It  is  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
I  guess  it  will  remain  that  way  for  ever.  There  is  nothing 
engaging  about  it.  The  ramshackle  huts  are  few  and  far 
between.  Such  Indians  as  one  sees  are  a  nondescript  type 
and  the  so-called  white  population  ! — well,  they  have 
gravitated  down  from  the  mountains  and  give  one  the  impres- 
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sion  that  they  will  gravitate  still  further  when  they  get  to 
the  next  world.  Of  all  the  places  God  ever  made,  Mera  is 
the  worst.  Take  my  advice,  don  t  go  there. 

This  vivid  picture  of  Mera  seemed  to  tally  pretty  well 
with  our  own  observations  ;  nevertheless,  we  found  much 
of  interest  to  occupy  our  attention  and  never  repented  the 
time  spent  there.  The  village  is  planted  on  the  shelf-like 
bluff  overlooking  the  Pastaza  where  it  emerges  from  its 
Andean  canon  and  flows  out  briskly  over  beds  of  coarse 
gravel.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  populated  zone  is  untidy. 
Chacras  are  unkempt.  The  house  we  stopped  in,  which 
belonged  to  the  most  prominent  settler,  was  unusually  dirty. 
All  the  occupants  were  dishevelled,  and  the  kitchen  was  in 
a  terrible  state  of  unmitigated  filth. 

Few  settlements  encountered  during  our  wanderings  were 
so  consistently  plastered  with  mud  as  this  miserable  place. 
The  large  amount  of  clay  in  the  soil  and  the  unusually 
heavy  rainfall,  which  averages  something  like  fourteen  feet 
per  annum,  were  largely  responsible  for  this  unfortunate 
condition.  Water  had  either  to  drain  off  into  the  creeks  or 
else  evaporate  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Little  of  it  ever  perco¬ 
lated  through  the  clay  soil,  and  every  hollow  or  depression 
in  the  ground  soon  became  a  permanent  reservoir  of  dirty 
liquid.  It  is  just  possible  to  exist  in  Mera  when  the  sun 
shines,  but  when  it  rains  it  is  a  most  depressing  spot. 

As  usual,  our  first  concern  was  to  obtain  cargo  bearers. 
We  were  carrying  quite  a  large  amount  of  kit  by  now,  and 
needed  in  consequence  a  small  army  of  men  to  handle  it. 
So  many,  in  fact,  that  had  the  entire  able-bodied  male  popu¬ 
lation  of  Mera  volunteered  to  assist,  they  would  have  been 
insufficient  for  our  needs.  The  Indians  in  the  district  not 
being  as  numerous  as  they  were  farther  north,  we  sent  a 
runner  to  Napo  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  addressed  to  the 
local  political  officer  there,  asking  him  to  despatch  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  thirty  sturdy  lads  to  help  us. 
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As  usual,  we  were  in  a  hurry.  One  always  has  to  be  in 
a  hurry  to  get  anything  done  at  all.  But  assuming  that 
everything  worked  like  clock-work,  it  would  mean  six  days 
for  the  messenger  to  go,  six  days  to  come  back,  and  five  days 
for  the  Indians  to  prepare  their  food  for  the  trip,  this  being 
the  recognized  minimum  time  which  it  takes  any  Indian  to 
get  ready  for  a  journey,  no  matter  how  short.  We  would 
ha\e  to  count  then,  on  losing  the  best  part  of  three  weeks 
before  making  a  start. 

There  had  been  a  spell  of  good  weather  prior  to  our 
arrival,  but  the  day  after,  the  rains  started  afresh.  We  were 
unlucky  in  this  respect,  for  wherever  we  went  we  ran  into 
the  most  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  possible.  We 
were  told  that  things  were  abnormal,  and  later  on  learned 
that  the  Humboldt  Current,  which  is  a  cold  stream  that 
sweeps  up  from  the  South  Polar  Regions,  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  weather  conditions  over  a  long  stretch 
of  coastline,  had  been  diverted  this  year,  of  all  years,  by  a 
warm  equatorial  current  from  the  north.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  chaos  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Ecuador,  where  things  happened  which  were  as 
unusual  as  snow-storms  on  the  Amazon.  Factors  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  shifting  of  the  Humboldt  Current  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  very  perverse  weather  which 
we  ran  across. 

Our  host  grew  a  good  deal  of  sugar-cane.  There  were 
acres  of  it  planted  about  his  house,  and  the  bulk  of  his 
income  was  derived  from  aguardiente  (rum)  which  he  made 
from  it.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  most  of  the  day  we 
could  see  him  busily  engaged  in  his  primitive  wooden 
trapiche  where  the  juice  was  squeezed  out  of  the  cane.  If 
he  was  not  making  crude  sugar,  he  would  be  selling  refresh¬ 
ments  to  some  passer-by.  This  brewer  of  strong  drinks  ' 
was  quite  a  pleasant  sort  of  chap  when  he  wanted  to  be. 
He  was  intelligent  above  the  average,  and  anxious  to  be 
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friendly  ;  but  his  first  concern  was  to  make  money,  and  he 
worked  harder  to  earn  five  cents  than  most  men  would  work 
to  earn  five  dollars.  He  reminded  us  forcibly  of  a  spider, 
one  of  those  fat-bodied  creatures  waiting  for  the  blood  of  a 
fly.  He  had  spun  his  web  so  cunningly  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  village  without  passing  his 
front  door.  His  wife  also  had  the  spider’s  characteristics, 
but  she  resembled  the  long-legged  hairy  kind  that  move 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  when  anything  worth  while  is 
in  sight. 

The  drenching  rains  gave  us  little  opportunity  of  getting 
out  and  seeing  the  country  as  we  had  hoped,  so  we  had  to 
remain  under  shelter  most  of  the  day.  W  e  were  housed 
comfortably  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor  opening  on  to  a 
veranda  from  which  a  good  view  was  obtained.  From  this 
elevated  position,  we  watched  the  tactics  of  the  two  human 
spiders  with  interest  and  amusement.  The  moment  voci¬ 
ferous  barking  from  the  house  dogs  proclaimed  the  passage 
of  a  stranger,  out  popped  one  of  the  pair  and  after  the  usual 
formal  salutations  a  long  battery  of  questions  would  be 
discharged  : — “  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  ” — “  Whither 
do  you  proceed  ?  ” — “  Whom  do  you  represent  ?  ”  etc.,  etc. 
Then,  if  it  seemed  worth  while,  a  more  cordial  vein  would 
be  adopted.  “  Won’t  you  come  in  and  rest  for  a  moment  ?  ” 
If  the  stranger  accepted,  he  was  lucky  if  he  got  away  without 
being  more  or  less  obliged  into  buying  tobacco  and  drinks, 
or  maybe  raspadura  (crude  sugar)  as  well.  The  victim 
having  been  thus  bled  of  a  few  cents  and  of  all  that  was 
worth  knowing  about  his  business,  he  was  promptly  ejected 
and  allowed  to  proceed. 

Ordinarily,  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  “  gringos  ”  would 
have  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  community, 
but  things  had  just  happened  which  momentarily  diverted 
public  attention  into  other  channels.  A  great  murder  had 
been  committed  and  the  story  was  on  everyone’s  lips.  The 
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bodies  of  a  man,  a  woman  and  two  children  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  hacked  to  pieces  in  a  neighbouring  trapiche  where 
they  had  been  making  raspadura.  I  was  immediately  called 
upon  to  go  over  and  take  photographs  of  the  remains,  but 
surprised  everyone  by  declining  to  avail  myself  of  such  a 
singular  opportunity  to  record  a  gruesome  spectacle.  We 
were  told  that  the  woman  had  had  some  dealings  with  an 
Indian  from  the  Aguarico,  and  that  her  brother  had  warned 
the  man  off,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  had  sought 
revenge.  As  the  Teniente  Politica,  his  secretary,  and  the 
travelling  priest  were  all  absent  from  the  community,  this 
looked  like  a  favourable  time  to  “  get  even,”  and  the 
Indian  had  taken  full  advantage  of  it. 

All  day  long  there  was  constant  going  and  coming  of 
weeping  friends  and  relations.  We  received  a  special 
invitation  to  sit  up  all  night  with  the  mutilated  corpses,  and 
the  next  day  a  messenger  came  to  us  to  say  that  the  remains 
had  now  been  moved  into  a  hut  very  close  to  where  we  lived, 
and  that  “  they,”  whoever  “  they  ”  might  be,  would  be  very 
happy  if  we  would  come  over  and  take  a  look  at  them. 
Once  again  we  had  to  refuse  a  kind  invitation. 

Public  interest  and  curiosity  in  our  doings  was  completely 
obliterated  by  this  tragedy.  We,  on  our  part,  were  very 
thankful  to  be  forgotten  and  allowed  to  retire  into  obscurity. 
The  finale  of  this  event  occurred  when  the  murderer  was  run 
to  ground  in  Canelos  where  he  had  got  a  job  as  cook  to  the 
padre  at  the  mission.  The  man  was  brought  back  to  Mera 
at  the  end  of  a  rope,  but  the  rope  had  no  significance  as  to  the 
fate  that  awaited  him,  for  in  Ecuador  there  is,  unfortunately, 
no  such  thing  as  capital  punishment.  The  fear  of  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  deters  such  people  from  committing  crimes. 
This  Indian  had  already  received  one  term  of  imprisonment 
for  a  similar  offence,  but,  as  a  man  remarked,  “  Anyone  can 
get  out  of  jail  after  a  short  spell  of  incarceration  by  saying  a 
few  prayers.”  An  Army  Officer  had  taken  this  fellow  out 
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on  the  first  occasion,  but  in  spite  of  kindly  treatment  received 
he  stole  and  ran  away  from  the  very  man  who  had  befriended 
him.  Ten  days  had  elapsed  between  the  committing  of  the 
crime  and  the  catching  of  the  criminal.  By  that  time, 
interest  in  the  dead  had  waned,  and  all  the  villagers  flocked 
to  talk  with  the  murderer.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
People  brought  him  food,  asking  him  how  he  felt,  what  his 
sensations  were  when  he  did  the  deed,  and  if  his  victims 
struggled  very  hard.  It  was  quite  nauseating  to  think  that 
such  a  brute  could  be  feted,  and  would  eventually  be  let 
loose  again  on  the  community.  In  the  Macas  area,  a  white 
man  was  murdered  by  an  Indian  in  cold  blood  some  years 
ago,  and  the  Comandante,  Senor  Bejerano,  was  severely 
censured  for  administering  timely  punishment,  swift  and 
final.  There  has  been  no  more  trouble  since,  but  here  in 
Mera  such  tragedies  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

One  afternoon  we  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  coming  through 
the  sugar  cane  plantation.  Evidently  he  was  a  foreigner, 
for  he  had  a  fair  beard,  a  slouch  hat  and  a  long  waterproof 
sheet  hanging  down  from  his  shoulders  almost  to  the  ground. 
His  feet  were  bare.  We  were  speculating  as  to  his  identity 
when  he  poked  his  head  up  the  balcony  steps  and  shyly 
introduced  himself  as  “  Carlos  Newdeck.” 

We  had  heard  of  this  young  German,  and  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  his  story.  Heaven  only  knows 
how  many  personal  naratives  I  have  heard,  and  yet  every  one 
that  comes  my  way  fills  me  with  undeniable  interest.  I 
feel  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  such  people  and 
myself,  and  I  can  listen  to  a  man’s  history  with  vivid  interest, 
no  matter  who  he  is  or  where  he  comes  from.  It  is  more 
vital  in  my  estimation  than  any  novel  ever  written,  for  it  is 
not  a  story  to  hear  and  forget,  but  one  to  be  remembered  and 
thought  over  later.  We  can  never  cram  into  our  own  short 
span  of  years  all  the  experiences  we  would  like  to  have,  any 
more  than  one  piece  of  music  could  ever  express  all  the 
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emotions  of  the  human  soul,  or  a  single  stanza  of  poetry 
represent  all  human  desires  ;  but  sometimes  we  are  afforded 
opportunities  of  becoming  minute  factors  in  other  lives,  and 
then  what  greater  pleasure  can  be  found  than  a  spontaneous 
feeling  for  those  phases  of  life  which,  unfortunately  or  other¬ 
wise,  have  not  come  our  way  ?  It  is  through  the  minds  of 
such  tropical  tramps  as  Newdeck  that  we  learn  many  things. 

Carlos  Newdeck  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  unfortunate 
international  marriages,  the  contractors  of  which,  during  the 
War,  found  themselves  harassed  by  all  the  conflicting 
nations,  suspected  by  everyone  and  generally  classed  as  un¬ 
desirable,  no  matter  what  society  they  moved  in.  He  had 
spent  seven  years  in  the  United  States,  but  the  War  had 
driven  him  abroad  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  With  the 
little  money  he  had  saved  he  went  to  Ecuador,  finally  drifting 
to  Mera,  where  he  had  lived  four  years.  His  cash  was 
almost  gone,  and  he  had  to  depend  entirely  on  what  he  could 
earn  from  his  farm.  Like  many  others  we  came  across,  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  yet  he  could  not  pull  up 
stakes  and  move  away.  He  seemed  so  extraordinarily 
pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  with  Europeans,  that  before  he 
left,  v/e  had  accepted  his  pressing  invitation  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

A  couple  of  mornings  later  the  sun  happened  to  be  out,  so 
Tohnston  and  myself  got  our  things  together  and  tramped 
off  through  the  forests.  It  was  an  abominably  muddy  track 
we  had  to  follow,  and  took  us  nearly  half  an  hour  to  cover  it. 
We  found  Newdeck  busily  planting  “  papa  chinos  ”  in  a 
corner  of  his  clearing.  What  a  solitary  figure  he  looked, 
grubbing  about  in  the  rank  vegetation  surrounded  with 
gaunt  trees  of  the  forest  !  If  any  one  of  these  big  giants 
had  blown  over  in  the  wind,  it  would  have  smashed  his  little 
cabin  to  splinters.  The  place  was  no  larger  than  a  chicken- 
house,  but  neat  and  tidy  in  spite  of  its  diminutive  size,  and 
we  enjoyed  our  visit  immensely.  The  kitchen  and  dining- 
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room  were  built  apart,  and  we  derived  a  fund  of  amusement 
from  preparing  a  simple  lunch  off  bananas. 

Young  Newdeck  entertained  us  by  playing  a  doleful  air 
on  a  concertina  and  then  produced  a  guitar  with  which  he 
discoursed  more  music  on  a  single  string.  He  said  it  was 
some  hymn  or  other  that  he  played,  but  I  only  recognized 
it  as  a  very  melancholy  tune.  He  was  considerably  cheered 
by  our  conversation  and  interest  in  his  estate,  so  we  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  move  to  Macas  where  he  would  have  the 
Olsens  to  fraternize  with,  and  where  the  ground  was  more 
fertile.  Here  in  Mera  he  rummaged  about  his  clearing 
like  a  solitary  weasel  without  a  chance  of  getting  ahead  or 
doing  anything  ;  but  that  is  the  way  with  people  who  get 
into  holes  of  their  own  making.  The  rut  gets  so  deep  it 
soon  becomes  impossible  to  climb  out  of  it. 

It  is  hard  to  live  in  a  man’s  house  and  then  refuse  to  eat 
the  food  he  sets  before  you,  but  in  the  Spider’s  establishment 
neither  Johnston  nor  myself  could  tackle  the  dishes  prepared 
by  his  wife.  We  gave  it  as  our  reason  that  they  were 
seasoned  with  flavours  to  which  our  palates  were  unaccus¬ 
tomed.  Luckily  such  an  excuse  went  down  well,  because 
foreigners  are  generally  regarded  as  peculiar  and  that  we 
didn’t  relish  the  spices  which  others  delighted  in  seemed 
quite  logical.  It  was  not  the  seasoning,  however,  to  which 
we  objected.  It  was  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  dishes 
were  prepared,  and  the  lack  of  cleanliness  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  culinary  arrangements.  Mutton,  for 
instance,  was  a  favourite  dish  with  these  people.  Not  fresh 
and  juicy  meat,  but  dried-up  fibrous  stuff  that  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  kitchen  for  months  at  a  time.  The  first  day  we 
arrived  I  noticed  what  a  struggle  a  piece  of  this  leathery 
substance  had  before  it  reached  the  table.  It  fell  from  its 
hook  on  to  the  floor  amongst  all  the  rubbish  of  the  guinea 
pigs  that  made  free  use  of  the  kitchen.  A  starving  dog 
whose  ribs  stuck  out  like  matches,  grabbed  it  in  his  jaws  and 
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dashed  outside,  hotly  pursued  by  one  of  the  small  children. 
The  robber  was  eventually  run  to  ground  and  the  morsel 
retrieved.  Our  hostess  rubbed  it  off  on  the  hem  of  her 
skirt,  chopped  it  up  on  a  dirty  board  with  a  still  more  dirty 
knife  and  then  flung  it  into  the  soup. 

We  were  soon  driven  to  cooking  our  own  meals,  using 
our  own  implements  and  drawing  on  our  own  stores,  which 
we  supplemented  with  such  food  as  could  be  bought  in  the 
village.  We  were  told  that  the  fecundity  of  the  soil  was 
wonderful,  but  Mera  is  not  a  productive  spot,  and  living  is 
relatively  high  in  consequence.  It  was  too  cold  for  yuca 
or  plantains  such  as  flourished  in  Macas;  only  the  small 
variety  of  banana  would  grow,  which  with  papa  chinos, 
chickens  and  eggs,  made  up  the  only  things  that  could  be 
bought.  Even  the  supply  of  these  was  very  restricted  and 
to  squeeze  a  solitary  egg  out  of  the  whole  community  was  a 
prodigious  undertaking.  How  I  bought  fifteen,  and  the 
fate  that  befell  them,  makes  a  sad  story  ;  but  let  me  relate  it. 

One  afternoon  during  a  spell  of  brilliant  sunshine,  I 
sauntered  forth  in  search  of  food.  My  wandering  steps  led 
me  to  the  village,  if  you  could  dignify  the  place  by  such  a 
name,  for  Mera  only  consists  of  a  long  row  of  shacks.  I 
believe  there  are  something  like  fifteen  in  all  ;  not  all  jostled 
up  together,  but  comfortably  spread  out  over  many  acres. 
In  the  most  congested  part  you  might  just  count  five  roofs 
simultaneously  without  changing  your  position  ;  otherwise, 
you  would  only  be  conscious  of  the  house  immediately  in 
front  of  you,  and  of  the  buildings  you  had  just  left  behind. 
Each  habitation  is  surrounded  with  a  patch  of  black  mud, 
which  also  adheres  to  the  irregular  trail  of  logs  laid  length¬ 
wise  over  the  soggy  ground. 

I  set  out  down  the  main  street,  as  I  had  done  many  times 
before,  springing  nimbly  from  log  to  log,  a  few  loose  coins 
jingling  in  my  pockets,  ready  to  buy  anything  that  offered. 
Past  the  tumble-down  shanty  known  as  the  Casa  Municipal 
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I  went,  feeling  unusually  elated.  I  was  glad  just  to  be  alive  ; 
glad  that  the  sun  was  shining,  and  rejoiced  in  the  dancing 
rain-drops  that  still  clung  to  the  dripping  trees.  I  hailed 
the  occupants  of  each  hut  as  I  went,  in  the  usual  polite 
phrases.  It  takes  some  time  to  rattle  these  off,  and  often 
the  response  is  not  very  spontaneous.  However,  at  one  hut 
I  received  encouragement.  “  Where  does  the  Meestair 
walk  to  ?  ”  they  shouted.  Willingness  to  talk  is  the  first 
essential  of  trade,  so  I  drew  a  little  closer  until  further  pro¬ 
gress  was  undesirable  on  account  of  the  mud.  I  balanced 
myself  gingerly  on  a  log,  and  questions  and  answers  were 
hurled  across  the  intervening  space. 

It  did  not  do  to  broach  the  real  object  of  my  peregrina¬ 
tions.  That  would  be  indelicate  ;  besides,  time  hangs 
heavily  on  most  people’s  hands  and  the  longer  one  can  string 
out  the  conversation  the  better.  Even  when  I  got  down  to 
the  subject  of  my  search,  I  had  to  make  the  approach  with 
finesse.  “  Is  living  expensive  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  How  are 
bananas  sold  ?  What  is  the  price  of  eggs  ?  Do  you  know 
anyone  who  has  some  for  sale  ?  ”  And  then  the  final  thrust, 
“  Do  you  yourselves  by  chance  have  a  few  you  could  dispose 
of  as  a  favour.” 

To  my  chagrin  they  hadn’t  a  single  one.  “  No  hay, 
Senor,  no  hay.  Next  week  perhaps,  but  to-day,  no.” 
They  had  just  eaten  the  last  one.  I  had  drawn  a  blank,  but 
no  matter  !  I  gracefully  withdrew  and  hastened  to  the  next 
house  where  I  got  a  nibble  of  encouragement.  The  whole 
performance  was  repeated,  and  the  answer  was  again,  “  No 
Senor,  no  hay,  but  that  house  across  the  Plaza,  undoubtedly 
you  will  be  able  to  buy  some  there.”  I  looked  across  the 
space  referred  to  as  the  Plaza.  It  was  just  open  jungle 
studded  with  banana  trees,  strewn  with  rotten  tree-trunks 
and  dotted  with  a  handful  of  coffee  bushes  whose  leaves  had 
been  eaten  off  by  the  ants.  Through  this  wilderness  a 
line  of  split  trunks  of  chonta  palm  lay,  indicating  that  there 
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was  a  pathway.  So,  with  profuse  thanks  for  the  information, 
I  hurried  on. 

The  Plaza  being  of  considerable  size,  I  followed  the 
path  for  some  distance,  and  eventually  found  myself 
confronting  a  dilapidated  abode  on  the  balcony  of  which 
sat  a  solitary  man  engaged  in  the  tedious  occupation  of 
doing  nothing.  Once  again  all  the  preliminaries  of  casual 
conversation  were  repeated,  and  as  we  began  to  get  to 
grips,  other  members  of  the  family  appeared  on  the  scene. 
A  subdued  conversation  followed.  “  How  many  does 
Meestair  want  ?  ”  they  asked. 

“  How  many  have  you  got  ?  ”  I  replied. 

Then,  from  a  woman  inside  the  house,  “  Two  for 
twenty  cents,”  with  which  a  scantily-clad  female  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  vigorously  scratching  different  parts  of 
her  anatomy.  Now  that  we  had  got  down  to  business, 
it  was  time  for  me,  the  would-be  purchaser,  to  cool  off. 
I  began  by  saying,  “  Muy  caro,”  and  made  a  whistling 
noise  pitched  in  a  high  key  to  denote  what  I  thought  about 
the  price  asked.  “  In  Banos,”  I  told  them,  “  eggs  sold 
for  as  low  as  six  for  twenty  cents.”  They  did  not,  but  that 
didn’t  matter.  Then  I  adroitly  changed  the  subject 
and  appeared  to  lose  all  interest  in  it  by  following  up  some 
other  line  of  conversation. 

I  was  invited  to  come  up  the  steps  on  to  the  porch. 
“  Sube,  Meestair,”  they  said  politely,  “  sube  ” — “  take  a 
seat  and  rest  awhile.”  This  all  pointed  to  business,  so 
I  made  a  frantic  leap  through  the  mud  and,  clinging 
desperately  to  a  rail  of  the  steps,  hoisted  myself  aloft,  and 
took  the  proffered  chair.  Once  again  I  returned  to  the 
all-important  question  of  eggs,  intimating  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  pay  twenty  cents  for  four,  but  the  woman  had 
again  some  argument  against  selling  at  that  price,  and 
told  me  in  her  thin,  whining  voice,  “  In  Mera  everyone 
sold  eggs  at  the  rate  of  two  for  twenty  cents.”  No  good 
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could  possibly  come  from  pressing  the  matter  further,  so 
as  some  eight  or  nine  people  had  now  collected,  it  was 
easy  to  divert  conversation  once  more  into  other  channels. 
The  trail  my  party  had  come  over,  afforded  a  good  topic  for 
discussion,  and  I  commented  upon  its  bad  condition. 
They  all  agreed  it  was  truly  awful.  Narrow,  precipitous 
and  strewn  with  mud-holes.  “  Good  for  nothing,  as  they 
put  it,  “  except  for  monkeys  to  travel  over.”  I  suggested 
that  if  I  was  a  monkey  I  would  prefer  the  tree-tops.  This 
remark  was  greeted  with  a  look  of  surprise  till  some  bright 
fellow  in  the  background  explained  that  “  Meestair  had 
made  a  joke.”  Jokes  are  scarce  in  Mera,  therefore  they 
need  explaining,  but  once  this  was  done,  everybody  laughed. 
When  people  laugh,  prices  generally  drop.  In  this  case, 
the  price  of  eggs  fell  to  twenty  cents  for  three  and  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  closed. 

I  needed  a  dozen,  so  handed  over  one  sucre  in  payment, 
awaiting  the  change,  but  it  was  slow  in  coming.  No  one 
could  divide  a  sucre  into  ten  parts,  so,  “  Would  Meestair 
take  three  more  eggs  instead  ?  ”  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
happy  to  oblige,  and  three  more  eggs  were  miraculously 
produced  from  the  folds  of  someone’s  poncho  after  the 
fashion  of  rabbits  emerging  from  a  conjurer’s  top  hat. 
I  carefully  bundled  up  my  purchase  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  with  bows  and  smiles  proceeded  cautiously  down  the 
steps.  Across  the  mud  I  passed.  “  Hasta  luego, 
Meestair,”  they  called,  “  hasta  luego,  hasta  manana,” 
and  I  turned  round  to  acknowledge  their  salutations  of 
farewell.  Alas  !  that  was  my  undoing.  In  that  un¬ 
guarded  moment  my  foot  slipped.  My  hand  went  out 
behind  to  prevent  a  fall  and  down  I  sat  in  the  black  slime 
upon  fifteen  perfectly  good  eggs  and  no  more  were  to  be 
had  at  any  price  ! 

All  the  rains  on  earth  seemed  to  make  Mera  their 
trysting  place.  At  times  the  wind,  blowing  down  from 
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the  mountains,  would  bring  masses  of  black  rain  clouds 
with  it.  The  next  moment  an  easterly  breeze  would  spring 
up,  and,  driving  everything  before  it,  would  deluge  the 
country  with  its  own  watery  peculiarities.  It  was  practically 
impossible  to  predict  from  hour  to  hour  what  would  happen. 
Rain  might  be  falling  cats  and  dogs  barely  a  mile  away 
on  the  foothills,  yet  it  would  never  touch  Mera.  Many 
times  we  saw  the  rain  coming,  so  kept  under  cover  only 
to  spend  a  glorious  afternoon  in  the  house.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  be  deceived  into  thinking  fine  weather 
was  imminent,  and  on  setting  forth,  would  get  drenched 
to  the  skin.  The  scarcity  of  sunshine  was  the  only  thing 
we  could  be  sure  about.  In  twenty-one  days  there  was  only 
one  spell  of  six  hours’  consecutive  good  weather,  and  at 
night  about  twenty  per  cent,  more  rain  would  fall  than 
during  the  day. 

For  three  weeks  we  remained  stuck  in  the  mud  until 
relief  arrived.  Finally  thirty-two  civilized  Indians  from 
Tena  came  to  our  rescue  and  piloted  us  over  the  low  ridge 
of  hills  to  the  north  along  the  banks  of  the  Anzu,  and 
ultimately  to  the  village  of  Napo  at  the  head-waters  of  canoe 
navigation. 

The  business  of  getting  unstuck  was  not  altogether  a 
pleasant  one.  The  Indians  were  an  exceptionally  noisy 
lot.  The  moment  they  arrived  they  took  possession  of 
the  house  just  as  if  it  were  their  own.  They  crawled 
into  the  kitchen,  swarmed  into  all  the  rooms  and  squatted 
in  rows  of  brown  nakedness  on  the  balcony.  There  was 
no  door  to  our  quarters.  Brute  force  alone  kept  the  in¬ 
vaders  out.  They  thronged  about  us  as  we  packed  up  our 
belongings,  fingering  everything  they  could  lay  hold  of, 
and  demanding  their  cargoes  so  that  they  might  retrace 
their  steps  immediately.  Some  of  them  would  even  pick 
up  a  box  before  it  was  packed,  stalk  off  with  it  and  start 
putting  strips  of  bark  around  it.  All  day  we  were  pestered 
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with  these  fellows,  but  what  we  went  through  at  night  was 
perfect  hell.  The  excitement  began  at  six,  when  the 
assembled  company  wanted  the  drink  I  had  promised  them. 
As  a  number  had  already  treated  themselves  in  the  village, 

I  put  off  serving  refreshments  until  as  late  as  possible. 
At  eight,  each  man  received  a  mouthful,  but  two  bottles, 
brought  from  our  host,  hardly  satisfied  thirty-two  people. 
More  aguardiente  was  then  demanded,  but  I  stubbornly 
refused.  The  patron  was  not  an  easy  fellow  to  deal  with, 
so  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Spider;  but  in  meek  terms 
he  refused,  and  told  them  to  go  below  for  the  night.  They 
only  laughed  at  him.  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  when 
there  was  a  big  space  up  above  where  perfectly  good 
Indians  could  sprawl  in  comfort  ? 

Much  against  my  advice,  the  Spider  decided  to  sell  two 
more  bottles  of  rum  under  the  pretext  of  keeping  the  men 
quiet.  The  prize  was  carried  up  aloft  in  triumph  where 
the  head  man,  seated  in  the  centre,  distributed  the  fiery 
liquid  to  his  boon  companions.  This  noisy  business  occu¬ 
pied  two  hours,  and  by  that  time  one-quarter  of  the  men 
had  gone  to  sleep.  Then  ten  of  the  worst  offenders  re¬ 
iterated  their  demands  for  more  drink,  and  being  already 
thoroughly  intoxicated,  were  angry  that  the  Spider  would 
not  sell  more.  Loud  conversation  continued  up  to  mid¬ 
night  without  cessation  when  a  second  adjournment  was 
made  below  to  enforce  their  demands.  They  broke 
into  the  Spider’s  parlour,  where  he  and  his  family  were 
trying  to  sleep,  and  a  huge  commotion  followed.  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  Spider  getting  some  of  his  own  medicine 
back  again. 

Johnston  and  myself  never  indulged  in  a  wink  of  sleep. 
We  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  all  night.  At 
five  a.m.,  the  Indians  renewed  their  shoutings,  flocked 
into  our  room  and  insisted  upon  being  given  their  cargoes. 
Again  we  had  to  resort  to  force  to  get  them  out  and  let 
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them  know  who  was  boss.  It  was  now  the  Spider’s  turn 
to  get  excited.  He  thought  that  this  chattering  mob  was 
going  to  burn  down  his  place.  With  thirty-two  Indians 
running  wild  over  it,  like  a  horde  of  ants,  it  shook  like  a 
leaf.  “  Don’t  give  them  any  more  drink,  Senor,”  he 
shouted  excitedly.  “  I  will  not  sell  them  another  drop 
either.”  W  e  told  him  he  had  better  not,  or  we  would  burn 
down  the  place  ourselves.  We  had  offered  to  pay  him  in 
cash  for  whatever  the  Indians  asked  for,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  give  it  to  them,  so  we  were  beginning  to  get  rather 
annoyed  at  him  for  his  complete  disregard  of  our  request. 

The  cargoes  were  eventually  apportioned  out;  most  of 
them  were  absurdly  light,  and  the  less  intoxicated  were  for 
making  an  immediate  start.  Johnston  went  ahead  down 
the  trail  to  stop  them,  as  it  was  most  important  that  for  the 
first  day  we  all  travel  together.  All  the  baggage  was  now 
clear,  and  we  were  just  about  to  take  our  leave  when  the 
Spider  again  turned  to  me  and  said,  “  Don’t  give  these 
men  another  drop  of  drink  to-day,  as  otherwise  they  will 
surely  throw  away  their  cargoes  and  abandon  you  in  the 
forests.”  I  fully  concurred  with  what  he  said,  but,  a  few 
minutes  later,  on  returning  from  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  I  had  been  saying  farewell  to  our  hostess,  I  found 
the  old  rascal  had  sold  two  more  bottles,  the  contents  of 
which  were  already  down  the  Indians’  throats.  Why  he 
did  this  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  but  I  suspect  it  was  inten¬ 
tional. 

At  8.15  our  line  of  porters  staggered  off  across  the  clear¬ 
ing  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  All  were  slightly  in¬ 
ebriated,  twelve  of  them  badly  so,  and  four  could  hardly 
navigate.  The  worst  offender  soon  collapsed  in  a  heap, 
and  in  a  short  time  others  had  followed  suit.  Now  I  was 
glad  that  the  cargoes  were  so  light,  because  the  more 
sober  could  carry  the  loads  of  those  fallen  by  the  wayside 
in  addition  to  their  own.  Johnston  kept  in  advance, 
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checking  the  speed  of  the  less  drunk,  while  I  in  the  rear 
firmly  urged  the  stragglers  ahead.  One  particularly 
intoxicated  lout  was  shepherded  along  by  another  of  his 
tribe,  hauling  him  out  of  the  mud  and  steadying  him  over 
fallen  trees.  Finally,  he  came  to  rest  in  a  bog  of  sticky 
clay,  unable  to  pull  himself  free.  I  pushed  his  companion 
in  front  of  me,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  persuasion  got  him  clear 
of  the  scene.  For  some  moments  we  heard  the  drunkard’s 
shouts,  imploring  us  to  wait  and  give  him  a  helping  hand. 
A  wail  of  despair  split  the  silence  of  the  forests,  but  my 
heart  remained  adamant  and  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
supplications.  Now  that  we  were  on  the  march,  discipline 
of  some  kind  had  to  be  maintained,  and  a  few  hours’ 
solitude  in  the  dismal  jungle,  held  fast  in  the  mud,  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  this  man’s  savage  spirit.  He  turned 
up  in  camp  late  that  day,  in  a  less  truculent  mood. 

Two  hours  after  starting,  we  came  to  the  Rio  Pindo, 
where  the  Indians  had  hidden  a  store  of  Mazata.  Not 
content  with  rum,  they  all  filled  up  on  this  drink  as  well. 
Another  halt  was  made  farther  on.  The  men  motioned 
me  to  go  ahead,  but  I  am  up  to  all  the  little  tricks  of  these 
fellows,  and  stayed  where  I  was.  The  only  place  for  the 
leader  of  such  a  party  of  rascals  is  in  the  rear,  and  in  the 
rear  I  remained.  While  I  was  seated  on  a  log,  I  heard 
voices  not  far  in  advance.  I  walked  on  for  a  few  moments 
just  to  warn  Johnston  to  keep  an  eye  on  everyone.  On 
being  assured  by  him  that  all  was  in  order,  I  hurried  back, 
and  found  one  of  my  brown  friends  with  his  cargo  opened 
up  and  my  supply  of  rum  in  his  hand.  I  told  him  pretty 
emphatically  that  if  ever  I  caught  him  or  any  other  man 
tampering  with  the  cargoes  again,  I  would  shoot  him  on 
the  spot.  His  excuse  was  that  the  load  was  hurting  his 
back  and  to  convince  me  of  this  fact,  he  stopped  every 
five  minutes  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  stuff  a 
few  wads  of  leaves  under  the  bag  so  that  it  would  not 
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chafe  his  shoulders.  His  cargo,  it  might  be  mentioned, 
consisted  solely  of  blankets  and  other  soft  materials. 

We  spent  the  night  at  an  open  spot  near  the  Rio  Puyo. 
After  five  and  a  half  hours  on  the  move,  I  was  thankful  to 
get  into  camp  and  find  the  cargoes  intact  and  all  hands 
present.  I  can’t  recall  any  experience  equal  to  this. 
The  final  half-hour  was  the  worst,  for  then  all  of  the 
stragglers,  suffering  from  sore  heads  and  other  pains  due 
to  over-indulgence,  began  to  cry.  They  didn’t  all  wail 
at  once,  but  each  one  in  turn  let  out  a  weird  moan  rather 
like  the  howl  of  a  dog.  It  was  drawn  out  into  one  long 
cry  of  despair.  To  feel  oneself  choked  with  the  living 
death  of  these  primeval  forests  was  bad  enough,  but  to 
be  forced  to  listen  to  such  human  anguish  was  truly  nerve- 
racking. 

For  once,  the  weather  was  all  we  could  desire.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sunshine  we  would  have  been  driven 
stark-raving  mad.  As  it  was,  we  piled  up  our  boxes  that 
night  into  a  regular  barricade  behind  which  we  could  crawl 
out  of  sight  of  our  travelling  companions.  We  hardly 
felt  like  eating;  just  a  bowl  of  coffee  sufficed  and  then 
sleep — heavenly  sleep.  As  early  in  the  afternoon  as  five 
p.m.  the  men  were  in  a  complete  state  of  stupor,  lying 
about  like  bundles  of  brown  leather.  They  never  budged 
until  five  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Before  a  quarter  past  six  we  got  down  to  work  again, 
most  of  the  Indians  being  more  sober  and  anxious  to  get 
back  to  their  homes.  Some  still  showed  signs  of  excess, 
and  were  always  stopping  to  mix  chicha  that  had  been  left 
hidden  near  some  brook  on  the  outward  journey.  Chicha, 
taken  in  quantity,  has  just  as  bad  an  effect  as  aguardiente, 
and  I  had  to  resort  to  stratagem  to  keep  the  worst  offenders 
apart  and  so  discourage  unnecessary  participations. 

By  noon,  the  effects  of  the  previous  day’s  excess  began 
to  be  felt.  We  halted  at  a  good  shelter,  and  there  was  a 
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strong  element  against  advancing  farther.  I  would  have 
enjoyed  a  rest  myself,  but  it  was  too  early  to  pitch  camp, 
and  the  rain  had  held  off  so  long  that  the  going  was  good 
and  worth  taking  advantage  of.  Johnston  was  in  quite 
an  exhausted  state,  complaining  that  his  legs  ached  and  that 
he  could  not  go  on  much  farther.  He  also  spoke  of 
having  chills  and  fever.  This  latter  proved  the  deciding 
factor,  for  as  soon  as  fever  gets  you  in  its  grip  and  you 
begin  to  delay,  the  end  has  come.  It  was  obviously  unwise 
to  lose  an  opportunity  of  covering  a  few  more  miles,  so  we 
pushed  ahead.  I  sympathized  with  Johnston,  because 
it  is  perfect  torture  to  walk  these  forest  tracks  unless  in 
good  health.  I  urged  him  to  keep  going,  and  he  bravely 
responded  until  we  put  a  further  six  miles  behind  us  and 
had  reached  another  good  place  for  the  night  at  Angai 
Yacu.  Johnston  took  a  good  dose  of  quinine  and  turned 
in  to  rest  immediately.  He  was  not  sorry,  as,  apart  from 
fever,  his  legs  were  a  mass  of  sores,  the  result  of  many 
insect  bites.  It  was  hardly  a  heavy  day’s  going,  only  eight 
and  a  half  hours;  but  sunshine  predominated,  and  we 
covered  more  than  an  ordinary  day’s  march. 

Many  of  the  men  were  up  next  morning  and  gone  before 
our  main  party  took  to  the  trail.  Their  keenness  to  be 
off  made  me  think  that  their  objective  was  Satza  Yacu, 
and  not  a  stream  supposed  to  be  four  hours  this  side  of  it, 
which  had  been  the  rendezvous  agreed  upon.  My  surmise 
was  correct,  for  at  thirtv  minutes  after  noon  we  had  covered 
the  distance  arranged  and  everyone  was  for  continuing. 
There  was  no  need  to  shepherd  the  boys  from  behind 
any  more.  They  were  too  near  home  to  want  to  dally 
by  the  wayside  or  play  any  tricks.  The  track  was  good 
and  in  fine  condition,  so  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  pound 
away  for  three  more  hours,  keeping  close  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  Anzu.  At  three-thirty,  Satza  Yacu  hove  in  sight.  We 
covered  the  distance  in  ten  hours.  The  Indians  were 
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astonished  at  our  speed,  for  whereas  we  arrived  at  three- 
thirty,  they  did  not  dribble  in  until  half-past  five.  In 
ten  hours  we  had  covered  a  distance  which  usually  takes 
one  and  a  half  days;  that  was  good  going. 

Our  resting-place  was  a  hut  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
River  Anzu.  The  tambero  who  lived  here  told  us  that  he 
would  arrange  for  us  to  go  down  river  the  next  day  in  canoe 
to  Napo,  a  matter  of  three  hours.  There  was  a  trail  which 
the  Indians  could  travel  by,  so  there  was  no  need  to  concern 
ourselves  with  them  any  further.  They  left  at  six  the  next 
morning  and  arrived  at  their  destination  by  noon.  We 
started  at  eight  o’clock,  and  three  hours  later  stepped  ashore 
at  Napo,  after  quite  an  exhilarating  and  delightful  dash 
down  the  river. 

The  Anzu  is  navigable  for  small  canoes,  during  the  rainy 
season,  some  distance  above  Satza  Yacu,  but  now  it  was 
shallow  and  difficult  to  negotiate.  On  our  descent  to  the 
village  of  Napo,  we  encountered  a  few  swift  passages 
that  called  for  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  bogas;  but, 
on  the  whole,  we  slipped  along  very  comfortably,  enjoying 
the  sights  as  we  went.  There  were  many  high  gravel 
banks,  some  of  them  eighty  feet  or  more  above  the  river, 
quite  a  collection  also  of  chacras  where  bananas  and  sugar 
cane  grew.  Indians  in  their  canoes  were  to  be  seen  darting 
about  in  the  back  waters,  and  in  many  places  we  encountered 
them  washing  gold  on  the  gravel  bars.  We  landed  at  one 
place  and  watched  an  old  woman  scratch  up  some  gravel, 
put  it  in  a  big  wooden  batea  and  concentrate  it  down  until, 
in  the  black  sand  that  remained  behind,  glittered  flakes 
of  gold.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  and  the  Anzu 
we  ran  into  a  difficult  passage,  a  double  twist  of  swift¬ 
running  water.  With  cameras  on  board  we  might  have 
been  anxious,  but  with  nothing  to  worry  about,  we  ploughed 
through  the  rapids  with  light  hearts. 

The  moment  our  Indians  arrived  we  inspected  their 
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cargoes  and  paid  them  off.  Everything  was  in  order, 
nothing  lost  or  even  wet.  It  was  the  greatest  good  fortune 
that  we  arrived  without  mishap  of  any  kind.  Since  our 
departure  from  Mera,  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen. 
Consequently,  a  bad  trail  had  been  made  bearable.  Had  we 
had  rain  to  contend  with  as  well  as  drunken  Indians,  we 
might  have  been  in  a  bad  plight. 


PART  IV 

BY  JUNGLE  AND  RIVER  TO  SUMACU 


CHAPTER  XIV 


HATUN  YACU  (BIG  RIVER) 

Tena  is  the  most  important  centre  of  officialdom  in  the 
Ecuadorean  Oriente.  It  is  almost  due  north  of  Napo  and 
about  two  hours  away  by  trail.  Judging  from  our  close 
proximity  to  the  seat  of  local  government,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  we  would  not  have  experienced  any  trouble 
about  embarking  promptly  down-stream  in  canoe,  but  it 
was  our  misfortune  to  find  that  the  two  chief  officials  were 
both  absent,  and  consequently  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
underlings  whose  turpitude  and  lethargy  resulted  in  our  los¬ 
ing  two  whole  weeks  of  valuable  time. 

No  doubt,  we  could  have  arranged  on  our  own  initiative 
for  a  number  of  small  dug-outs  to  convey  us  on  our  way 
eastward,  but  that  would  not  have  suited  our  purpose. 
It  would  have  meant  too  many  men,  more  likelihood  of 
upsetting,  and  furthermore,  inability  to  take  motion 
pictures  as  we  shot  along  through  the  racing  waters  of 
Hatun  Yacu.  What  we  needed  was  a  staunch  canoe, 
large  and  roomy,  that  would  accommodate  all  our  cargo 
and  stand  the  buffeting  which  it  would  receive  from  the 
rocky  bottoms  we  would  scrape  over. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  been  in  Napo  a  week  that  we 
began  to  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  petty  village  officials 
towards  us.  One  expressed  his  opinion  very  plainly 
when  he  said  that,  “  As  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  out 
of  the  Gringos,  why  should  I  extend  you  any  help  ?  ” 
Another  remarked  with  equal  naivete  :  if  we  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  his  small  canoe  that  was  going  down  river 
shortly,  we  could  just  remain  where  we  were.  The  whole 
trouble  was  that  we  were  not  flinging  money  about  as  we 
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should  have  done.  Two  men  had  passed  through  Napo 
not  many  months  ahead  of  us.  They  represented  some 
powerful  American  company,  and  scattered  their  coin 
(the  company’s  coin)  over-zealously  in  order  to  hasten  their 
work  and  shorten  their  stay  in  an  undesirable  spot.  Such 
a  policy  is  always  bad  for  those  who  come  after,  as  it  sets 
a  standard  that  few  care  to  emulate.  Yet,  if  you  don’t 
throw  away  money  on  the  same  scale,  the  local  people 
regard  you  as  poor  trash.  Such  folk  as  live  in  Napo  exist 
solely  from  day  to  day.  It  is  to-day  which  counts  with 
them.  Get  what  you  can  to-day  for  to-morrow  never 
comes — that  is  the  cry  of  all  such  people.  In  a  way,  there 
is  just  as  good  a  reason  for  them  adhering  to  this  principle 
as  there  is  for  our  idea  of  working  ourselves  to  death  over 
what  we  call  a  far-sighted  policy. 

I  came  across  rather  an  apt  illustration  of  this  some 
years  ago  in  Iquitos  during  the  rubber  boom.  Anyone 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  happenings  of  those  exciting 
days  will  recall  how  undreamt-of  prosperity  fell  to  the  lot 
of  all  classes.  I  say  all  classes,  but  in  reality  there  were 
only  two — the  wise  and  the  foolish.  Both  made  money 
in  great  quantities.  The  former  re-invested  their  profits 
against  future  expansion  of  business.  They  bought 
launches  and  established  numerous  bases  up  river  from 
which  to  work  in  later  years.  The  latter  class  spent  on 
their  business  only  such  as  was  demanded  by  the  exigences 
of  the  moment.  The  balance  went  in  excursions  abroad 
and  general  riotous  living  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  When 
the  rubber  market  broke,  both  classes  lost  all  their  money 
and  had  to  start  afresh.  The  only  difference  was  that  the 
wise  men  had  launches  and  machinery  which  were  as  a 
white  elephant  on  their  hands  because  no  one  had  any  use 
for  them,  while  the  foolish  still  had  their  jewelry  and  other 
articles  of  extravagance  to  play  with.  The  wise  men  had 
not  even  had  a  good  fling  or  seen  the  world.  Which  of 
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the  two  classes  ”  was  better  off  ?  In  this  case,  I  think 
the  foolish  wrere  not  quite  so  foolish  as  they  appeared  at 
the  start. 

This  business  of  looking  ahead  and  providing  for  the 
future  is  carried  to  absurd  extremes  with  us.  We  spare 
no  effort  to  provide  for  the  generations  still  unborn  and 
kill  ourselves  in  the  attempt.  If  our  farsightedness  was  so 
complete  that  we  could  perceive  the  millions  of  contin¬ 
gencies  that  might  arise  and  so  insure  against  their  happen¬ 
ing,  well  and  good;  but  that  is  not  so.  The  advantage  of 
vision  is  that  we  can  avoid  walking  over  a  precipice  when 
we  see  it  in  our  path;  but  when  we  look  into  the  future, 
we  can’t  be  sure  of  avoiding  the  fate  which  awaits  us.  Even 
if  we  were  sufficiently  long-sighted  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  one  contingent  difficulty,  we  would  only  be  caught  by 
some  other  catastrophe  which  our  imperfect  vision  had 
failed  to  descry.  I  find  myself  reluctantly  subscribing 
to  the  well-worn  conclusion  that  sufficient  unto  the  day 
are  the  problems  thereof. 

We  spent  two  weeks  at  Napo  in  a  large  house  with  only 
one  other  occupant,  a  small  boy  of  fifteen.  His  uncle 
and  aunt  were  away  and  the  lad  remained  in  charge  with  an 
Indian  woman  as  cook.  He  was  a  nice  little  fellow,  and 
thanks  to  a  large  fish-hook  that  we  gave  him  on  arrival, 
we  soon  made  friends.  As  guests,  I  must  admit  we  were 
not  much  of  a  success  in  the  eyes  of  his  family,  for  on  their 
return  we  heard  the  boy  being  questioned  by  his  aunt  as 
to  how  much  money  we  had  spent,  and  she  seemed  dis¬ 
appointed  to  learn  that  beyond  renting  a  horse  or  two 
and  buying  a  few  chickens  to  eat,  we  had  not  disbursed 
very  much.  We  had  traded  for  our  own  food  in  the  village. 
The  local  people  were  not  at  all  anxious  to  dispose  of  what 
little  they  had,  but  occasionally  we  persuaded  them  to  part 
with  a  basket  of  yuca  or  bananas  in  exchange  for  cloth 
or  other  trade  goods.  Everyone  came  to  us  to  buy  things 
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just  as  if  we  were  a  travelling  department  store.  Calls 
were  made  upon  us  for  every  kind  of  article  imaginable, 
and  if  we  hadn’t  got  it,  the  deficiency  would  be  taken  almost 
as  a  personal  insult. 

We  learned  from  experience  the  necessity  of  seeing  the 
other  fellows’  goods  before  sealing  any  bargain.  One  man 
came  along  and  told  us  that  his  mother  was  desirous  of 
smoking,  and  would  we  sell  her  some  cigarettes  ?  Appar¬ 
ently,  all  she  needed  to  make  her  supremely  happy  was  a 
packet  of  Ecuadorean  tobacco.  I  agreed  to  satisfy  her 
craving  if  she,  in  her  turn,  would  satisfy  ours  for  food  by 
giving  us  twenty  cents’  worth  of  bananas.  The  bargain 
was  struck.  We  handed  over  the  cigarettes  and  next  day 
called  for  our  quota  of  bananas,  but  we  were  presented  with 
a  few  dried-up  plantains  that  were  not  worth  a  cent. 

The  Secretario  came  over  one  day  to  trade  cloth  and 
thread  with  which  to  make  a  pair  of  trousers.  He  had  to 
show  the  colour  of  his  coin  first,  and  only  when  we  were 
satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  vegetables  submitted 
did  we  allow  him  to  sever  the  cloth  from  the  main  roll  and 
carry  it  away.  Weights  and  measures  are  naturally  a 
trifle  vague.  The  so-called  “  baro  ”  or  yard  is  a  variable 
standard,  and  depends  on  the  length  of  the  stick  used  by 
the  individual  trader.  In  the  event  of  no  stick  being 
available  to  measure  with,  the  unit  of  length  is  the  distance 
between  the  hollow  of  the  trader’s  neck  and  the  end  of  his 
thumb  with  the  arm  fully  extended.  Johnston,  with  his 
long  reach,  was  constantly  being  called  upon  to  do  the 
measuring. 

I  have  never  been  in  a  place  where  life  centred  about 
money  so  much  as  it  did  in  Napo.  The  topic  seemed  to 
intrude  itself  in  every  conversation.  Everyone  seemed  to 
dream  and  think  of  money  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
“  What  does  that  cost  ?  ”  “  So-and-so  made  so  much 

money  out  of  someone  else.”  “  You  can  buy  that  in 
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Aguarico  for  three  dollars.”  These  and  similar  remarks 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  I  had  felt  that  in  such  an  out¬ 
landish  spot  as  this  commerce  would  be  forgotten,  but 
instead  it  was  the  one  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation, 
and  unconsciously,  I  found  myself  yielding  to  this  prevalent 
pre-occupation,  in  thought  if  not  in  actual  words.  I 
wondered  what  were  the  possibilities  of  gold-washing  in 
the  rivers;  who  would  be  the  enterprising  fellow  to  start 
oil  production;  what  might  be  done  with  the  various 
products  of  the  forests  that  are  now  trampled  under  foot 
as  useless.  This  spirit  of  commerce,  whether  it  is  just 
buying  and  selling  or  the  mere  bartering  of  possessions, 
is  an  instinct  in  every  one  of  us,  from  the  more  civilized 
being  in  London  who  puts  his  business  in  a  water-tight 
compartment  all  to  itself,  to  the  primitive  savage  who 
barters  bananas  for  a  handful  of  salt.  Without  "hunger 
we  would  never  crave  food.  Without  desires  we  would 
never  need  to  trade;  but  what  man  has  no  desires  ? 

One  Sunday  morning,  we  watched  an  amusing  episode 
of  village  life.  It  was  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  balcony 
of  the  Casa  Municipal,  overlooking  the  river  which  flows 
by  uncomplainingly  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  high  hill  on 
the  opposite  shore.  We  were  talking  with  the  Secretario 
about  the  shales  outcropping  along  the  river’s  margin, 
which,  in  places,  are  heavily  impregnated  with  mineral 
oil.  The  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
dogs  barking,  and  the  occupants  of  Napo’s  five  houses 
rushed  out  into  the  Plaza  in  a  fury  of  excitement.  We 
followed  suit,  and  all  we  saw  was  a  meek  little  man  dressed 
in  a  black  cassock  riding  into  the  centre  of  the  village. 

It  is  the  Padre  Pedro  Sabio,  himself  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
women  with  looks  of  satisfaction  and  approval  on  their 
faces,  as  they  crowded  around  the  small  figure  perched  up 
high  on  the  back  of  a  thin  horse.  They  could  hardly 
have  made  more  clamour  had  the  newcomer  been  some 
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important  potentate  from  Quito.  He  was,  instead,  one 
of  the  Italian  missionaries  from  Tena;  one  of  that  small 
body  who  are  accomplishing  so  much  good  amongst  a  mere 
handful  of  settlers  in  the  Ecuadorean  Oriente. 

For  some  moments,  the  Padre  remained  astride  the 
narrow  back  of  his  yellow  nag,  exchanging  greetings  with 
the  villagers.  It  was  a  forlorn-looking  animal  that  he  rode, 
all  skin  and  bone,  and  made  one  think  that  it  might  fall 
apart  any  moment.  The  Padre  gave  one  the  same  im¬ 
pression  also,  for  his  figure  was  equally  emaciated  and  his 
face  thin  and  drawn.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  and  a  sparse 
black  beard  came  to  a  point  on  an  equally  pointed  chin. 
A  finishing  touch  to  this  angular  picture  was  given  by  the 
presence  of  a  spider-monkey,  all  legs  and  arms,  which 
crouched  on  the  saddle  bow  and  gazed  up  into  the  kindly 
eyes  of  his  master  with  feelings  of  complete  confidence 
and  trust. 

Willing  folk  helped  the  padre  to  dismount,  led  his  steed 
away,  and  escorted  him  to  a  small  church,  built  of  split 
palm  poles,  standing  in  a  clearing  to  one  side  of  the  plaza. 
Outside,  a  couple  of  bells  hung  on  a  cross-pole.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  need  to  further  announce  the  Padre’s 
arrival  for  already  the  entire  community  was  present. 
However,  it  was  well  to  inform  those  living  off  in  the  jungle 
that  Mass  was  about  to  be  said,  so  the  bells  clanged  loudly 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Mass  over,  the  bodily  wants  of  the  Padre  were  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  villagers  and  he  was  allowed  to  rest. 
That  afternoon,  when  Johnston  and  myself  were  in  our 
house,  a  woman  came  over  and  asked  if  we  could  sell  her 
some  chocolate.  “  Just  enough  for  one  big  cup,”  she  said. 
I  asked  her  why  she  needed  just  one  cup.  “  It  is  for 
Padre  Pedro,”  she  said  in  tones  of  earnest  supplication; 
“  he  likes  it  more  than  anything  else,  Senor,  and  I  have  none 
left.  Will  you  sell  me  just  ten  cents’  worth  ?  ”  We  gave 
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her  more  than  she  wanted  with  our  blessing,  and  she  went 
away  as  pleased  as  if  we  had  handed  her  a  bag  of  gold. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  padre  later  on,  and  found  him 
an  interesting  character.  He  had  only  been  out  there  for 
three  years,  and  during  that  time  had  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  fever.  He  was  a  very  frail-looking  mortal,  and  it 
must  have  been  an  heroic  sacrifice  for  him  to  leave  his 
beloved  Italy  and  be  thrown  rough-handed  into  this 
Ecuadorean  wilderness. 

He  related  one  of  his  experiences  in  a  way  that  was 
decidedly  humorous,  but  it  probably  did  not  seem  so  at  the 
time  to  this  tiger  in  a  rabbit’s  skin.  He  was  riding  along 
a  trail  when  suddenly  a  wild  pig  dashed  out  of  the  under¬ 
brush,  eyed  him  ferociously  and  looked  like  arguing  the 
right  of  way. 

“  My  fellow  travellers,”  he  said,  “  were  five  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  me,  my  cargo  bearers  a  mile  behind. 
What  could  I  do  in  such  an  emergency  ?  The  pig’s 
bristles  stood  on  end  and  in  his  eye  was  a  very  unpleasant 
look.  With  only  a  stick  in  my  hand,  I  was  as  helpless 
as  an  infant.  I  was  truly  alarmed,  but,  screwing  up  my 
courage,  I  shouted  BOO  ! — like  that,  and  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it,  that  dirty  pig  ran  away  !  ” 

I  laughed  at  his  description  of  the  encounter,  but  he 
reminded  me,  as  a  newcomer  to  these  parts,  that  it  was  no 
joke.  “I  always  carry  arms  with  me  now,”  he  continued, 
touching  the  side  of  his  black  robes  as  if,  hidden  beneath 
their  priestly  folds,  lay  some  implement  of  persuasion, 
which  was  indeed  the  case.  I  inquired  if  he  thought 
that  the  pig  would  have  attacked  him  while  on  horse¬ 
back.  “  No,”  he  said,  putting  his  head  on  one  side  and 
stroking  his  beard  thoughtfully.  “  No,  I  don’t  suppose 
so  for  a  moment,  but  if  one  should,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared. 
The  good  God  only  knows  what  may  happen  to  a  man  in 
this  country.” 
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Johnston  had  recovered  from  his  festering  sores  and  I 
had  put  all  our  gear  in  order,  ready  to  leave  as  soon  as  the 
promised  canoe  and  men  were  provided.  Our  plan  was  to 
descend  the  main  river  to  the  confluence  of  the  Payamino, 
ascend  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  proceed  in  search  of 
Sumacu  on  foot.  There  was  a  complete  dearth  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  unknown  mountain,  but  the  unex¬ 
pected  arrival  of  a  trader,  one  Jose  Schweitzer,  threw  sudden 
light  on  the  situation.  Schweitzer,  in  company  with  two 
padres  from  the  Mission  at  Tena,  had  just  returned  from 
a  hurried  reconnaissance  of  this  very  area.  The  news  came 
as  a  disappointment  to  us.  We  had  hoped  to  be  the  first 
to  explore  it,  and  all  we  could  do  now  was  to  take  off  our 
hats  to  this  gallant  band  led  by  Schweitzer  and  relegate 
our  efforts  to  a  possible  second  place. 

I  must  give  a  brief  history  of  Schweitzer’s  career  as  he 
told  it  to  me  so  as  to  show  the  type  of  man  he  was.  In 
1905  he  was  engaged  in  motor-car  repair  work  somewhere 
in  California.  His  daily  thoughts  revolved  around  such 
things  as  sparking-plugs,  gear-boxes,  etc.,  and  life  slipped 
along  smoothly  enough  in  an  atmosphere  of  lubricating 
oil  and  axle  grease.  One  day  he  met  a  friend,  the  usual 
kind,  with  a  story  to  tell  of  gold — solid  chunks  of  it, 
lying  in  a  far-off  creek  in  Ecuador  awaiting  the  first  man  with 
a  basket  large  enough  to  carry  it  off.  This  man  told 
Schweitzer  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Colombia 
a  year  before  in  a  hurry  for  the  reason  that  he  had  taken  part 
in  a  revolution.  He  had  “  slipped  out  of  the  back  door,” 
so  to  speak,  via  the  Amazon  Basin  and  there  on  the  banks 
of  a  certain  stream  he  had  dug  several  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  pure  gold  out  of  cracks  in  the  rocks.  He  had 
gone  to  Quito  with  his  treasure  and  indiscreetly  blown  in 
the  lot.  After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  raise  funds  locally 
to  go  back  to  his  bonanza,  he  set  sail  for  California  in  the 
hope  of  doing  better  there. 
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To  one  accustomed  to  hard  work  and  small  profits, 
such  stories  of  wealth  made  an  irresistible  appeal.  Screw¬ 
driver  and  monkey-wrench,  therefore,  were  discarded  in 
favour  of  pick  and  shovel,  a  partnership  was  formed,  and 
Schweitzer,  turning  over  his  hard-earned  savings  to  the  leader 
of  the  expedition,  sailed  from  New  Orleans  to  make  his  for¬ 
tune.  All  went  swimmingly  as  far  as  Panama.  Then  this 
propensity  of  the  senior  partner  for  blowing  in  money  re¬ 
asserted  itself,  and  one  morning  Schweitzer  awoke  to  find 
himself  without  a  partner  or  cash.  A  few  odd  coins  in  his 
pocket  were  all  that  remained  plus  a  determination  to  find 
that  gold  mine  at  any  cost.  Such  a  turn  of  events  would 
have  discouraged  most  people,  but  Schweitzer  was  evidently 
an  optimist,  for  he  worked  his  way  to  Ecuador,  trekked 
over  the  Andes  into  the  Oriente  and  started  to  hunt  for  the 
El  Dorado  of  his  dreams.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
He  is  still  looking  for  his  El  Dorado. 

1  ou  can’t  explore  these  trackless  forests  even  in  a  modest 
way  without  some  money,  so  Schweitzer  set  up  as  a  trader 
on  the  river,  turning  his  wits  into  produce  of  the  jungle,  and 
produce  into  coin,  until  by  thrifty  habits  he  gradually  estab¬ 
lished  himself.  Now  he  was  beginning  to  get  on  his  feet, 
and  when  he  put  forward  the  idea  of  joining  our  party,  we 
were  happy  to  engage  him  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  Napo  who  disapproved  of  our 
choice,  and  he  was  the  ex-Secretario,  who  had  himself 
coveted  the  job  of  accompanying  us.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  there  would  be  some  fat  plums  to  pick  if  only  he 
could  attach  himself  to  us  in  the  guise  of  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend,  but  he  was  ill-equipped  for  any  of  these  parts, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  country  was  too  fragmentary 
to  be  of  any  value. 

Not  long  after  our  encounter  with  Schweitzer,  we  ran 
into  a  man  called  Maldonado,  who  lived  farther  down  the 
river.  He  had  just  brought  up  a  big  canoe-load  of  cotton, 
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which  he  was  endeavouring  to  ship  to  Quito.  We  met 
him  on  many  occasions.  His  canoe  attracted  our  attention ; 
it  was  a  well-conditioned  one  and  just  the  size  we  wanted. 
After  a  little  haggling,  we  arrived  at  a  bargain  to  rent  it 
from  him,  and,  as  he  had  not  quite  finished  with  it,  we 
agreed  to  drop  down  stream  to  Venecia,  which  was  the  name 
of  his  post  on  the  Napo,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of 
Schweitzer  with  the  six  Indians  who  were  to  make  up 
our  party.  This  arrangement  suited  us  admirably,  as  we 
were  particularly  glad  to  shake  the  dust  of  Napo  off  our 
feet.  In  the  absence  of  Senor  Manuel  Rivadeneyra  and 
the  chief  political  officer,  the  minor  bare-footed  officials 
were  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  us. 

We  were  soon  to  learn  that  Maldonado’s  long  suit  was 
getting  drunk.  Time  after  time  he  promised  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  leave,  and  on  each  occasion  we  sat  on  the  banks  for 
hours  in  fruitless  waiting.  We  quite  expected  the  Indians 
to  behave  in  an  irresponsible  manner,  but  when  the  Whites 
acted  that  way  we  ceased  to  have  any  admiration  for  them. 

To  pass  the  time,  we  helped  Schweitzer  to  get  some  of  his 
own  cargoes  ready  for  shipment  to  Quito.  He  had  col¬ 
lected  a  stock  of  medicinal  herbs — balata,  beeswax  and 
dozens  of  other  products  from  nature’s  storehouse.  One 
afternoon,  we  were  sitting  in  his  shanty  behind  the  church 
with  two  men  who  were  busily  arranging  the  loads  in 
uniform  bundles  of  sixty  pounds,  when  a  stranger  came  up 
to  the  boys  and  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language. 
“  Don’t  work  for  poor  people  like  these,”  he  said,  “  but 
come  and  serve  me,  I  will  pay  you  better  and  look  after  you 
properly.”  The  individual  did  not  realize  that  Schweitzer 
understood  every  word  he  said;  but  even  when  we  told  him 
to  mind  his  own  business  and  clear  out,  he  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  ashamed  of  himself. 

There  is  always  great  competition  to  secure  the  services 
of  Indians,  and  all  the  important  people  have  got  a  small 
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following  who  work  exclusively  for  them  and  no  one  else. 
These  “  Patrons,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  will 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  practices  to  get  Indians  away  from 
competitors,  for  it  is  obvious  that  without  labour  nothing 
can  be  done.  Degenerate  Whites  won’t  work,  so  the  Indians 
must.  Even  if  one  should  pay  five  dollars  to  carry  a  cargo 
from  Mera  to  Napo  as  we  had  done,  quite  a  slice  of  that 
goes  to  the  Patron  for  allowing  his  Indians  the  privilege 
of  working  for  someone  else. 

The  Indians  of  Napo  are  a  more  sophisticated  lot,  and 
have  learned  that  it  is  better  to  serve  strangers  than  local 
people,  because  they  know  foreigners  will  always  recom¬ 
pense  them  for  work  done,  whereas  they  are  not  so  sure 
when  it  comes  to  the  native.  Bitter  experience  has  taught 
them  that  promises  are  the  only  reward  they  get  for  many 
a  day’s  hard  toil.  Amongst  the  better-class  traders,  we 
found  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  to  be  very  fair  indeed. 
They  were  well  looked  after  and  quite  happy,  but  the 
whole  “  Patron  ”  system  is  liable  to  abuse  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  people  and  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Maldonado’s  Indians,  like  ourselves,  had  been  awaiting 
their  master’s  return  to  go  back  to  Venecia.  For  days  they 
had  sat  sullenly  in  the  big  canoe,  perched  on  the  seats 
like  so  many  brown  paper  parcels  awaiting  delivery.  Even 
their  innate  indifference  to  time  was  being  sorely  tried 
by  the  prolonged  absence  of  their  Patron.  Finally  they 
ventured  over  to  us  to  know  what  we  would  pay  them  if 
we  started  forthwith.  I  made  them  an  offer  for  their 
services,  but  refused  to  pay  anything  for  the  canoe  unless 
it  was  to  the  owner.  To  this  they  would  not  agree,  but 
fifteen  minutes  later  they  decided  to  accept  and  much  to  our 
astonishment  we  watched  our  cargoes  being  put  on  board. 

I  made  a  quick  round  of  the  village  to  say  good-bye. 
The  Secretario  was  full  of  polite  expressions.  I  thanked 
him  for  all  his  influential  help,  and  he  replied  that  it  had 
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been  a  pleasure  to  assist  us  and,  of  course,  it  was  his  duty 
as  an  official  of  the  Government  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  our  movements.  The  ex-Secretario 
was  very  glum.  He  had  coveted  Schweitzer’s  job  and  was 
feeling  very  sorry  for  himself  that  he  had  not  got  it.  As 
former  Secretary,  he  had  not  been  much  of  a  success 
owing  to  his  inability  to  read  or  write,  so  I  don’t  suppose 
he  would  have  been  very  much  use  to  us  either. 

Our  cargoes  on  board,  we  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 
Schweitzer  stood  on  the  bank  and  shouted  that  he  would 
follow  shortly.  The  current  caught  us,  and  the  place  where 
we  had  spent  so  many  useless  days  faded  from  view. 

Five  miles  below  Napo,  we  passed  through  the  great 
whirlpool  known  as  the  Remolino  de  Latas.  The  river 
being  low,  this  whirlpool  did  not  impress  me  very  much. 
No  doubt,  in  the  flood  season  it  is  formidable  ,  but  even  then 
I  don’t  suppose  it  can  compare  with  similar  passages  in  the 
Maranon  such  as  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche.  It  took  us 
exactly  one  and  a  half  hours  to  reach  Venecia,  where  Mal¬ 
donado  lived.  We  never  stopped  a  moment  en  route. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly  all  the  time,  and  after  the  foot- 
slogging  we  had  been  accustomed  to  for  the  past  month,  we 
found  it  a  most  exhilarating  experience  to  be  bustled  along 
this  flowing  road  without  any  physical  exertion  on  our  part. 

On  arrival,  the  crew  clamoured  for  double  the  pay  agreed 
upon,  and  as  we  refused  to  consider  it,  they  took  their  case 
to  the  Senora  Maldonado  for  arbitration.  The  good  woman 
said  that  the  Indians’  demands  were  quite  in  order,  and 
what  they  asked  was  the  recognized  charge  for  down-river 
transport  from  Napo  to  Venecia.  As  the  claim  was  legiti¬ 
mate,  we  were  willing  to  settle  on  the  new  basis;  still  we 
could  not  conceal  a  smile  when  we  saw  the  Indians  later  on 
sharing  their  wages  with  the  Senora  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

Money  is  not  of  much  use  in  these  parts.  The  Indians 
want  trade  goods  whenever  possible.  Unfortunately, 
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when  they  get  fabric  so  easily  and  don’t  have  to  weave  their 
own  blankets,  they  seem  to  degenerate  very  rapidly. 
Amongst  the  forest  Indians,  I  have  generally  found  several 
fine  traits  of  character,  but  those  living  about  Napo  seem 
to  be  a  very  feeble  crowd.  One  look  at  them  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  level  to  which  they  have  sunk.  Short  hair, 
dirty  cloth  caps,  and  miserable  garments  made  of  cheap 
cloth,  all  tell  their  own  tale.  Compared  with  the  Jivaros, 
they  are  as  misshapen  dwarfs  to  six-foot  giants.  If  ever 
Kuashu  and  his  friends  strayed  up  from  the  Upano,  it 
would  be  like  letting  loose  a  pack  of  wolves  amongst  a  flock 
of  woolly  sheep.  The  fact  that  Quechua  is  the  language 
in  use  amongst  the  Napo  Indians  shows  that  they  were 
originally  under  the  heel  of  the  Incas,  and  consequent 
decline  in  physical  and  moral  qualities  is  to  be  expected. 

Venecia  proved  a  great  improvement  upon  Napo. 
It  is  a  picturesque  spot  situated  some  distance  away  from 
the  Andes,  where  the  overlying  red  clays  come  in  contact 
with  the  limestones  and  shales.  At  one  time  it  must 
have  been  quite  an  important  settlement.  A  large  area 
behind  the  river  had  been  cleared  and  planted  with  bananas, 
coffee,  etc.  At  the  moment,  everything  was  being  allowed 
to  run  to  seed,  and  the  jungle  was  reclaiming  what  had  been 
wrested  from  it  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  would  take  a 
stronger  hand  than  Maldonado’s  to  stay  the  inroads  of 
the  jungle.  What  impressed  me  was  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  place  and  the  poor  use  to  which  it  was 
being  put  by  the  present  owner.  In  this  healthy,  fertile 
region  such  people  as  Maldonado  could  live  like  fighting- 
cocks  if  they  would  but  take  a  little  trouble.  Instead, 
they  exist  in  the  most  miserable  manner  conceivable.  I  had 
to  laugh  when  the  Senora  bemoaned  the  lack  of  this  or  that, 
and  the  cost  of  food.  With  the  smallest  spark  of  enter¬ 
prise  a  most  productive  garden  could  have  been  laid  out. 
This  is  no  mere  imagination  on  my  part,  for  there  is  my  good 
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friend,  Carlos  Cruz,  in  Moyobamba,  with  hardly  a  cent 
to  his  name,  living  like  a  prince.  And  the  Olsens  in  Macas, 
what  of  their  paradise  in  the  forest  wilderness  ?  If  such  de¬ 
velopments  can  be  brought  about  in  Moyobamba  and  Macas, 
why  can  they  not  in  Venecia  ?  When  Maldonado  finally 
came  home,  he  brought  with  him  the  hoofs  and  entrails  of 
a  cow  which  he  had  purchased  in  Napo,  and  on  such  refuse 
as  this  he  feasted,  and  thought  he  was  doing  himself  proud. 

In  view  of  the  propensity  of  our  host  for  liquid  refresh¬ 
ment,  I  quite  expected  to  see  a  well-constructed  trapiche 
and  a  still  for  making  aguardiente,  but  there  was  not  even 
a  stick  of  sugar-cane  growing  on  the  farm.  Both  rum  and 
sugar  had  to  be  bought  from  others  at  high  prices.  Every¬ 
thing  was  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  was 
transported  to  Quito  on  top  of  the  Andes.  It  cost  eight 
dollars  to  move  a  load  of  seventy-five  pounds  to  this  place,  and 
it  can  be  imagined  that  the  margin  of  profit  must  have  been 
extremely  small  when  such  heavy  charges  had  to  be  met. 

We  had  not  been  at  Venecia  many  days  before 
Schweitzer  turned  up  with  the  six  Indians  as  promised. 
It  was  refreshing  to  find  someone  who  kept  his  word. 
We  were  genuinely  glad  to  see  him,  and  now  looked  forward 
to  speedy  release  from  an  atmosphere  that  was  far  from 
congenial.  An  unexpected  turn  of  events  upset  our  plans. 
Maldonado  approached  us  with  a  very  long  face  to  say  that 
one  of  his  canoes  had  been  smashed,  and  that  he  would 
therefore  be  unable  to  rent  us  the  other  as  promised. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  cotton  to  send  up  river  and  needed 
the  remaining  canoe  for  this  work.  It  seemed  a  desperate 
position  for  us,  for  there  appeared  to  be  little  likelihood  of 
our  getting  away  for  weeks  if  not  for  months.  We  volun¬ 
teered  to  pay  double  price  for  the  hire  of  his  canoe,  and 
then  offered  to  meet  the  cost  of  transporting  all  his  cargoes 
on  foot  to  Napo  over  the  forest  trail;  but  our  host  was  stub¬ 
born  and  quite  determined  that  he  could  not  part  with  his 
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canoe  at  any  price.  Schweitzer,  whom  we  always  found 
very  resourceful,  told  us  of  another  big  canoe  in  Napo 
village,  the  property  of  Senor  Manuel  Rivadeneyra.  It 
was  in  a  bad  condition,  he  said,  but  with  a  little  work  it 
could  be  made  seaworthy.  According  to  his  estimate, 
it  would  take  a  couple  of  days  to  put  it  in  shape,  but  this  was 
a  mere  bagatelle  compared  to  a  possible  wait  of  two  months 
for  Maldonado’s  canoe. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  Schweitzer  returned  to  Napo, 
patched  up  the  canoe,  and  brought  it  back  all  within  two 
days.  Maldonado,  as  might  be  expected,  changed  his  mind 
at  the  last  moment,  and  decided  that  we  could  have  his  canoe 
on  the  terms  suggested;  but  it  was  too  late.  We  saw  the 
whole  situation  now,  clearly  enough.  We  were  told  that 
he  was  very  hard-pressed  for  money,  and  that  he  had  refused 
the  high  price  we  had  offered  because  he  felt  confident 
he  could  squeeze  us  for  still  more  if  he  got  us  in  a  corner. 
Unluckily  for  him,  he  had  to  reckon  with  different  people 
from  the  usual  kind  of  traveller,  so  he  got  let  down  badly, 
and  it  served  him  right  for  trying  to  bleed  us.  I  wish  all 
such  tricksters  could  share  the  same  fate. 

Schweitzer  arrived  with  the  canoe  about  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  By  two,  we  had  everything  on  board 
and  were  once  more  dancing  along  over  the  sparkling 
waters  of  Hatun  Yacu.  Our  host,  standing  on  the  high 
bank,  waved  us  a  fond  farewell,  with  a  sickly  smile  pervading 
his  bearded  countenance.  Let  us  hope  he  learned  his 
lesson,  and  that  the  next  “  Gringos  ”  who  pass  his  door 
will  be  better  treated.  At  heart,  he  was  a  good-natured, 
entertaining  fellow.  He  made  a  most  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  on  us  at  our  first  meeting,  but  he  lacked  mental 
stamina  and  all  those  virile  qualities  so  essential  to  the 
pioneer.  His  father,  we  were  told,  had  been  a  big  man 
in  the  district,  but  he  himself  had  no  place  in  a  world 
where  friendly  nature  is  also  man’s  bitterest  foe. 
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We  made  our  destination  for  the  night  with  an  hour  or 
two  of  daylight  to  spare,  having  passed  through  some  bad 
passages  on  our  way  down  river.  The  staunchness  of  our 
craft  was  tried  to  the  limit.  In  one  place  a  huge  flat 
boulder,  partly  submerged,  suddenly  loomed  up  on  our 
port  bow.  A  lucky  thrust  from  the  pole  of  one  of  our 
bogas  just  deflected  us  in  time  to  avert  disaster.  As  it  was, 
we  were  nearly  swamped  by  the  rush  of  water.  A  solid 
wall  of  vicious  liquid  cannoned  off  the  rock,  curled  up  into 
a  crest  of  emerald  green  and  pounded  down  on  our  stern. 
We  shook  ourselves  free  and  slipped  out  from  beneath  the 
living  waters  like  an  eel.  Another  swift  passage  was  so 
shallow  that  we  scraped  rough-shod  over  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  stream.  The  strain  on  the  hull  opened  up  a  number  of 
cracks  that  Schweitzer  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  caulk 
up,  allowing  water  to  trickle  in.  Yet  a  third  place  neces¬ 
sitated  our  getting  out  and  letting  the  canoe  down  carefully 
by  hand. 

A  few  minutes  before  landing  we  saw  the  top  of  Sumacu 
almost  due  north  of  us,  pointing  up  into  the  sky  and  standing 
in  peaceful  isolation  to  the  left  of  a  low  ridge  of  hills, 
known  as  the  Galeras  Range.  I  wonder  how  many  travel¬ 
lers  down  the  Napo  during  the  past  century  have  paused  to 
admire  this  wonderful  peak.  It  is  rightly  named  “  Sumacu 
Urcu,”  the  beautiful  mountain,  for  it  has  a  certain  graceful¬ 
ness  of  form  possessed  by  no  other  mountain  in  the  hinter¬ 
land  of  Ecuador.  It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  ever  been 
tempted  to  explore  it,  but  I  suppose  most  people,  after  all 
the  discomforts  of  crossing  the  great  Andean  watershed, 
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are  so  relieved  to  reach  navigable  waterways  that  they  have 
not  the  energy  deliberately  to  embark  on  a  new  set  of 
difficulties.  Down  stream  in  a  comfortable  canoe,  is  a 
more  attractive  picture  than  blazing  a  trail  through  virgin 
forest. 

My  reverie  was  abruptly  cut  short  by  the  bogas.  They 
suddenly  seized  their  paddles,  and  with  a  few  powerful 
strokes  manoeuvred  our  heavily-laden  canoe  out  of  the  main 
channel  into  the  quiet  back-water  of  Bargas  Torres.  In 
addition  to  our  own  cargo,  we  had  volunteered  to  carry 
two  of  the  padres  from  the  mission  at  Tena  along  with  their 
baggage.  It  had  been  just  about  all  we  could  do  to  navigate 
this  far,  and  I  was  glad  when  we  all  stepped  ashore  safe 
and  sound.  From  now  on,  our  task  would  be  easier,  and 
with  less  load  to  transport  we  might  look  forward  to  a  few 
days  of  luxury  and  ease  preparatory  to  our  next  move  in 
quest  of  Sumacu. 

Senor  Humberto  Garces,  owner  of  our  port  of  call,  was 
obviously  an  unusual  type  of  individual.  We  could  see 
as  much  from  the  very  appearance  of  things  about  us. 
His  house  was  well  built,  and  everything  connected  with  it 
was  clean  and  orderly.  The  food  also  was  wholesome, 
and  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  large  gathering  of 
hungry  farm  hands  who  sat  down  to  supper  with  us. 
During  our  pleasant  visit,  lasting  a  couple  of  days,  Don 
Humberto  showed  himself  to  be  exactly  what  he  was — 
active,  intelligent,  and  glad  to  assist  any  traveller  who 
passed  his  front  door,  be  he  some  local  trader  or  a  more 
enlightened  “  Gringo  ”  from  the  outside  world. 

We  had  no  intention  of  spending  more  than  a  single  night 
in  Bargas  Torres,  but  persistent  rain  obscured  the  sun  and 
made  the  river  look  like  a  dead  snake  in  the  grass,  dull  and 
colourless.  Without  sunshine,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  get  good  motion  pictures.  Our  Indians  spent  their  time 
to  good  advantage,  patching  up  the  canoe  under  Schweitzer’s 
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guidance,  and  making  a  nice  shelter  of  palm  leaves  amid¬ 
ships  to  protect  us  from  the  elements. 

When  the  time  came  to  continue  our  journey,  everything 
was  shipshape,  and  we  stepped  on  board  as  if  embarking 
on  a  private  yacht.  The  current  ran  briskly,  and  within 
an  hour  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arajuno,  negotiating 
a  very  difficult  passage.  It  was  only  a  short  one,  but  it 
caused  us  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  while  it  lasted.  We 
were  carried  broadside  on  down  some  shallow  water 
into  the  main  stream  as  it  raced  along  in  heaping  waves 
close  up  against  a  high  bank.  In  spite  of  frantic  efforts, 
we  were  swept  right  into  the  thick  of  it,  and  the  hungry 
waters  tumbled  on  board.  The  next  instant  we  shot  out 
into  smooth  water  and  all  was  well. 

We  pitched  camp  early  on  the  north  shore  at  an  aban¬ 
doned  hut,  known  as  Santa  Rosa.  Our  men  cautioned  us 
not  to  choose  the  south  bank,  because  of  a  tribe  of  warlike 
Indians  who  inhabited  it.  We  had  heard  stories  of  these 
people  in  Napo,  and  now  tangible  proof  of  their  warlike 
nature  came  to  light.  Only  a  short  time  before,  a  party 
of  men  coming  up  river,  had  made  their  bivouac  on  the 
south  side.  During  the  night,  Indians  had  descended 
upon  them  unawares  and  driven  a  spear  through  the  body 
of  each  member  of  the  party.  We  obtained  a  couple  of 
these  weapons.  They  were  made  of  hard  Chonta  palm 
roughly  hewn  and  ornamented  with  feathers. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  war-like  tribe,  called 
Aukas  by  our  men,  was  that  when  seeking  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  they  ornamented  their  spears  with  feathers,  and  once 
a  body  had  been  impaled,  the  spear  was  never  withdrawn. 

The  night  following  our  stay  at  Santa  Rosa,  we  did  camp 
on  the  south  bank,  but  this  was  some  twrenty  miles  farther 
down,  out  of  the  danger  zone.  Johnston  and  myself  slept 
in  an  Indian  house,  as  there  was  much  rain  hanging  about 
and  we  did  not  relish  getting  wet.  All  night  it  poured 
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incessantly,  and  only  for  a  short  spell  the  next  morning 
did  it  ease  up  sufficiently  for  us  to  get  our  breakfast  and 
pack  up  in  peace. 

For  over  four  hours,  we  paddled  along  without  a  hitch 
to  our  next  stopping  place,  the  last  half  of  the  time  being 
through  shoals  of  submerged  logs  and  fallen  tree-trunks. 
The  river  became  appreciably  wider  and  deeper,  especially 
after  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Suno  on  our  left.  At 
Armenia  wrere  indications  that  we  had  reached  the  head¬ 
waters  of  steam  navigation,  for  stranded  on  the  mud  lay 
an  ungainly  tub  of  a  launch  belonging  to  Israel  & 
Company  of  Iquitos.  Why  such  craft  are  used  puzzles 
me,  as  they  are  no  more  adapted  to  shallow  river  work 
than  wash-basins. 

Don  Nicolas  Torres,  the  owner  of  Armenia,  received  us 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  We  found  him  an  energetic 
and  capable  sort  of  fellow.  He  told  us  that  he  had  spent 
the  major  portion  of  his  life  at  this  very  post,  engaged  in 
the  general  pursuit  of  trading.  He  had  good  connections, 
both  in  Quito  and  Iquitos,  and  being  in  intimate  contact 
with  both  places,  he  was  better  informed  than  anyone  else 
we  met  on  the  entire  Napo.  Although  we  were  still  in 
Ecuador,  Iquitos  in  Peru  was  more  talked  about  than 
Quito,  the  former  place  being  a  more  important  factor  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  live  here.  Peruvian  money 
is  also  taken  in  preference  to  Ecuadorean  exchange,  and 
all  trade  moves  down  river,  little,  if  any,  going  west  towards 
the  Andes. 

Since  leaving  the  village  of  Napo,  we  had  spent  exactly 
eighteen  hours  on  the  move,  which  at  an  average  rate  of 
five  miles  per  hour,  meant  that  we  had  covered  the  short 
distance  of  ninety  miles.  Almost  due  west  of  our  present 
position,  we  observed  the  top  of  Sumacu  once  more  appear¬ 
ing  over  the  horizon,  which  showed  that  our  course  must 
have  been  roughly  north-east  most  of  the  way.  After  our 
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previous  experiences,  our  descent  of  the  river  in  canoe  had 
been  quite  a  tame  affair.  There  had  been  some  exciting 
passages,  to  be  sure,  but  for  the  bulk  of  time  we  had  drifted 
along  idly  with  the  current,  and  had  seen  many  signs  of 
human  activity  on  the  banks. 

The  Indians  we  had  come  in  touch  with  were  a  feeble 
lot,  void  of  interest  and  so  thoroughly  contaminated  with 
the  vices  of  the  traders,  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  useful 
to  anyone,  even  themselves.  It  is  such  transition  stages 
that  I  have  a  horror  of.  I  admit  that  we  must  all  pass 
through  them,  but  half-measures  are  alwavs  distasteful 
to  me.  Out-and-out  savages  are  infinitely  better  than  the 
hodge-podge  of  degeneracy  into  which  semi-civilized 
peoples  drift.  Thanks  to  such  pioneers  as  Don  Humberto 
and  Don  Nicolas,  who  set  such  a  splendid  example  to  their 
fellow-men,  order  will  eventually  come  out  of  the  present 
confusion,  and  the  doors  of  this  fertile,  healthy  country 
be  opened  wide  to  the  virile  home-seeker  from  the  crowded 
countries  of  Europe. 

Although  we  spent  but  a  single  night  at  Armenia,  it 
proved  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  during  the  course 
of  conversation  we  learned  much  as  to  the  best  way  of 
approaching  the  area  we  wanted  to  explore.  Apparently, 
a  forest  trail  ran  west  to  a  group  of  Indian  huts,  called 
Loreto,  a  place  which  it  would  be  wise  to  make  for  because 
it  was  the  centre  of  the  Indian  population.  Instead  of  a 
two  days’  journey  on  foot  over  this  trail,  we  decided  to 
ascend  the  Payamino  River  in  our  canoe,  and  then  strike 
overland  to  this  same  place.  In  so  doing  we  would  see 
more  country,  and  would  not  have  to  retrace  our  steps  via 
Armenia. 

The  final  plan  was  for  Johnston  and  myself,  with  our  six 
Napo  Indians,  to  go  up  the  Payamino  while  Schweitzer 
would  travel  on  foot  to  Loreto,  where  he  would  engage 
Indians  to  accompany  us  to  Sumacu.  They  would  all  come 
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to  meet  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Payamino  in  four  days’ 
time  at  a  group  of  huts  well  known  to  our  own  boys.  In 
this  manner,  we  hoped  to  study  the  Payamino  with  its 
affluents,  and  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  time  wasted 
in  getting  our  cargo-bearers  together  for  the  Sumacu 
venture. 

It  was  just  midday  when  we  said  farewell  to  our  friend 
Don  Nicolas  Torres,  and  once  again  embarked  on  the 
flowing  waters  of  Hatun  Yacu.  The  river  had  risen 
considerably  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Rain 
had  fallen  and  now  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was 
perspiring  in  the  heat  of  brilliant  equatorial  sunshine. 
In  a  matter  of  minutes,  Armenia  was  dissolved  in  a  haze 
of  remoteness,  and  we,  in  our  canoe,  looking  like  a  chip 
of  driftwood  on  some  inland  sea,  were  carried  forward 
with  all  the  swiftness  that  the  swirling  current  could  muster. 
It  was  a  five-mile  stretch  to  the  mouth  of  the  Payamino, 
and  where  the  turned  waters  of  the  two  rivers  mingled 
our  long  spell  of  idleness  came  to  a  close. 

Gliding  down  any  of  these  great  affluents  of  the  Amazon 
produces  a  strong  hypnotic  effect  on  one’s  senses  that  is 
hard  to  shake  off.  The  ever-changing  banks  move  noise¬ 
lessly  by,  a  great  wall  of  green  foliage  out  of  which  come 
the  droning  of  a  million  insects  and  the  weird  cries  of  jungle 
creatures  calling  to  their  mates.  The  stifling  heat  seems 
to  sap  one’s  vitality  and  rob  one  of  the  very  power  of  exertion 
or  mental  concentration.  No  wonder  the  trans-continental 
traveller  does  not  care  to  exchange  his  current-driven 
canoe  for  a  foot-slogging  expedition  or  some  other  venture 
up  one  of  the  countless  side-streams.  He  has  all  that 
background  of  worry  and  toil  in  the  mountains  fresh  in  his 
memory.  He  recalls  his  struggle  to  reach  smooth  water, 
and  now  that  his  objective  is  gained,  he  feels  like  lying  back 
in  his  dug-out  to  enjov  such  rewards  as  his  exertions  have 
entitled  him  to. 
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When  Orellana  was  sent  by  Pizarro  down  stream  on  a 
raft  to  bring  aid  to  his  starving  followers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Coco,  he  never  came  back.  He  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  face  the  trials  of  a  return  trip.  Instead,  he  took 
the  easiest  way  out  of  what  must  have  seemed  a  hopeless 
position,  and  deserted  his  leader.  Anyone  familiar  with 
these  rivers  and  their  treachery,  can  hardly  blame  him; 
but  it  must  have  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Pizarro  when, 
against  desperate  odds,  he  and  his  gallant  band  fought  their 
way  back  to  Quito,  only  to  learn  years  later  that  his  renegade 
lieutenant,  instead  of  coming  to  an  untimely  end,  had  got 
back  to  Spain,  where  amidst  great  celebration  and  honour, 
he  had  been  acclaimed  the  discoverer  of  the  River  Amazon. 

As  our  canoe  turned  up  into  the  Payamino,  we  started 
a  new  chapter  in  the  story  of  our  travels.  The  cloak  of 
idleness  we  had  donned  during  the  past  week  had  to  be 
thrown  off  and  once  again  we  had  to  knuckle  down  to  hard 
work.  There  were  to  be  no  more  squabbles  with  petty 
officials,  or  difficulties  with  inebriated  settlers,  but  just  a 
good  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  river,  not  to  mention  the 
illimitable  jungle,  for  ever  ready  to  entangle  any  human 
fly  incautiously  venturing  into  its  green  web. 

Our  canoe  swung  around  a  sharp  promontory,  and  we 
pushed  its  blunt  nose  into  a  strong  current.  The  Payamino 
was  in  full  flood,  which  meant  a  bad  start;  but  by  dint  of 
much  work  with  pole  and  paddle,  we  forged  ahead  two 
miles  or  more,  and  then  made  camp  on  the  first  piece  of 
high  ground  we  came  across. 

We  hauled  ourselves  alongside  the  shore  under  some 
overhanging  boughs,  the  delicate  extremities  of  which 
dangled  in  the  swollen  stream.  The  bank  was  barely  a 
foot  high,  but  twenty  yards  inland  there  was  higher  ground, 
on  which  we  could  spend  the  night.  The  day  being  well 
advanced,  we  had  to  work  quickly  in  the  jungle  gloom, 
erecting  a  skeleton  framework  shelter  under  which  to 
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sleep.  Preparatory  to  making  all  secure  for  the  night, 
I  examined  the  mooring  cable  of  our  canoe  and  found  it 
already  taut.  I  pointed  it  out  to  Huayusa,  our  head 
boy,  telling  him  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  it  during  the 
night.  Together  we  eased  off  a  few  extra  feet  of  line,  and 
with  everything  fast,  turned  in  to  sleep. 

At  four  o’clock  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  big 
splash,  as  if  a  whale  had  fallen  into  the  river.  I  sat  up  and 
rubbed  my  eyes.  Our  fire  had  been  kept  burning  all 
night,  and  by  its  smouldering  light,  I  saw  the  Indians  get 
up  and  troop  down  to  the  river,  chattering  as  they  went- 
I  followed  them,  and  on  reaching  the  bank  looked  down 
into  space.  The  river  seemed  to  have  sunk  out  of  sight. 
My  worst  fears  had  been  realized.  The  water  level  had 
dropped  eight  feet,  the  canoe  lay  at  a  slant  of  45  0  with  stern 
completely  underwater  and  the  mooring  line  tight  as  a  piano 
wire.  Some  of  the  packing  cases  were  already  floating. 
Imagine  my  feelings  when,  in  that  awful  darkness,  I  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  my  precious  cargo  of  films  and  photos, 
the  work  of  many  months,  had  all  gone— Heaven  knows 
where  !  I  crept  back  under  my  blanket,  too  dejected 
for  words.  I  blamed  myself  for  not  keeping  an  eye  open, 
and  blamed  the  boys  for  their  carelessness;  but  what  good 
did  that  do  ?  The  extent  of  the  damage  could  not  be 
ascertained,  nor  could  anything  be  done  until  morning; 
so,  utterly  miserable,  I  lay  down  to  sleep. 

With  the  return  of  day,  the  position  looked  well-nigh 
hopeless.  The  sun  was  completely  obscured,  and  our  one 
salvation  lay  in  advancing  up  river.  If  only  we  could  find 
some  open  spot  where  our  belongings  could  be  laid  out 
to  dry,  we  still  might  save  something  from  the  wreck. 
Only  one  of  the  boxes  had  escaped  injury,  and  a  few  had 
only  been  partly  submerged;  but  the  majority  had  been 
completely  under  water.  The  motion  picture  camera, 
being  made  of  metal,  was  not  irreparably  injured,  but  my 
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graflex,  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  presented 
a  terrible  mess. 

Luck  seemed  to  be  against  us.  Rain  started  afresh 
as  we  began  our  day’s  work.  It  came  down  in  a  positive 
deluge,  and  instead  of  falling,  the  river  once  again  began 
to  come  up.  By  one  o’clock  we  were  struggling  against  a 
most  fearful  current,  and  in  water  so  deep  that  our  twenty- 
foot  poles  could  not  sound  bottom,  even  close  along  shore. 
In  desperation,  we  picked  out  some  soggy  ground,  the  best 
spot  we  could  find  in  the  drenching  universe,  and  making 
the  canoe  fast,  cleared  a  path  up  a  thirteen  foot  bank  of 
shelving  mud.  While  busily  engaged  cutting  away  the 
vegetation,  one  of  the  Indians  beckoned  to  me.  “  Paujil,” 
he  whispered  and  pointed  up  in  the  trees.  I  slid  off  into 
the  jungle  with  my  shot-gun  and  a  single  dry  cartridge 
in  the  breach.  The  odd  chirping  sound  of  the  jungle 
turkey  became  more  distinct,  until  it  sounded  right  over¬ 
head.  Peering  up  amidst  the  branches,  I  saw  a  fine,  fat 
bird,  his  glossy  plumage  blue-black  against  the  green  leaves 
of  the  trees.  The  next  moment  a  lucky  shot  brought  him 
to  earth.  The  paujil  is  a  good-sized  bird,  about  as  fat  as 
a  small  turkey.  The  meat  is  white,  and  considered  a 
tender  delicacy  by  the  Indians. 

The  process  of  salvaging  our  cargo  was  soon  well  in 
hand.  A  couple  of  good  shelters  were  constructed,  under 
which  we  lit  a  number  of  fires.  The  rain  ceased,  but  the 
sun  never  ventured  forth  to  our  assistance.  What  a 
deplorable  experience  it  was  to  open  box  after  box,  only 
to  find  everything  soaking  wet  within  !  We  laboured  on 
until  darkness  put  an  end  to  our  discouraging  operations, 
and  all  that  remained  was  for  us  to  go  to  bed.  “  Come,” 
I  said  to  Johnston,  “  to-night  we  will  sleep  in  the  canoe 
and  keep  watch  ourselves  rather  than  rely  on  these  lazy 
dogs.”  Had  I  known  what  I  was  letting  myself  in  for, 
I  would  have  removed  all  of  the  cargo  and  beached  the 
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canoe.  What  a  night  it  was  !  We  began  by  lopping  off 
all  overhanging  branches  which  looked  like  crushing  in 
the  thatched  roof  of  our  shelter.  We  did  the  work 
thoroughly,  and  then  lay  down  to  rest.  Within  an  hour, 
we  were  cutting  away  more  branches  because  the  water- 
level  had  risen  and  we  were  coming  in  contact  with  other 
obstructions  higher  up.  No  sooner  had  these  been  cleared 
away,  and  we  had  snatched  a  few  moments’  sleep,  before 
we  were  up  again,  hacking  away  once  more  at  other  branches 
still  higher  for  fear  of  being  wrecked  against  them.  These 
thick  branches  which  threatened  us  were  not  easily  removed, 
but  it  was  a  case  of  life  or  death,  so  we  worked  away  hour 
after  hour  in  the  pitch-black  night. 

It  was  hard  to  see  what  we  were  doing.  First  Johnston 
would  hold  up  our  miserable  lantern,  and  let  me  slash 
right  and  left  with  the  long-bladed  machete.  Then  I 
would  dangle  the  lamp  at  arm’s  length  and  allow  him  to 
grapple  with  some  new  bough  that  he  discovered  over  our 
heads.  During  all  this  time,  the  river  continued  to  rise. 
Up,  up  it  came,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  we  would  end  by 
roosting  in  the  tree-tops.  The  current  raced  along  faster 
and  faster,  and  back  eddies  along  the  shore  began  to  form, 
in  which  our  canoe  oscillated  to  and  fro.  One  instant  we 
would  be  brushing  up  against  the  pendent  foliage,  the  next, 
drifting  out  into  the  stream.  Then,  as  we  swung  out 
into  the  current  to  the  limit  of  our  mooring  line,  we  would 
be  brought  up  with  a  jerk  that  almost  pulled  the  bow  off 
our  rotten  canoe,  and  yanked  us  back  into  the  claws  of  the 
jungle.  This  straining  and  tugging  on  the  rope  opened 
up  some  of  the  seams  in  the  hull,  allowing  water  to  leak 
in  and  giving  us  the  additional  labour  of  bailing  it  out. 
Johnston  thought  we  would  be  safer  and  better  off  swimming 
in  the  river,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  not  right. 

During  all  those  hours  of  intense  darkness,  we  fought 
desperately,  harassed  by  the  swirling  waters  on  one  side, 
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and  clawed  by  the  vicious  jungle  on  the  other.  Our  tiny 
lantern,  with  its  anaemic  light,  was  barely  sufficient  for  us 
to  see  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  advance.  Like  a  couple  of 
fire-flies  lost  in  the  inky  blackness  of  night,  we  flitted  from 
one  task  to  another.  No  sooner  had  the  bilge  water  been 
bailed  out,  before  it  was  essential  to  change  the  position 
of  the  mooring  line.  Then  more  branches  had  to  be  cut 
away,  and  as  we  floated  higher,  the  branches  got  bigger 
and  bigger.  Towards  morning  we  had  cut  off  the  tops  of 
all  small  trees  and  were  ready  to  chop  off  the  heavy  limbs 
of  the  forest  giants.  When  daylight  came  to  the  rescue, 
we  hardly  recognized  our  surroundings.  We  were  almost 
at  the  top  of  the  bank  and  big  boughs  that  hung  fan¬ 
like  over  the  stream  cleared  our  canoe  by  only  a  few 
inches. 

Our  Indians  came  down  to  look  at  the  scene,  and  even 
their  stolid  indifference  to  natural  phenomena  was  aroused 
by  so  much  water  sluicing  along.  They  had  nothing  to 
worry  about.  If  all  their  worldly  possessions  were  sent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river  for  a  week,  they  would  not  suffer. 
Food  was  their  only  concern,  and  they  had  plenty  of  that. 
Lucky  devils  ! 

The  idea  of  continuing  our  journey  while  the  river  was 
in  such  a  swollen  state  was  quite  out  of  consideration.  To 
our  joy,  the  sun  made  its  appearance,  and  forthwith  we 
began  spreading  out  everything  to  dry.  Aided  by  in¬ 
numerable  fires,  the  work  went  on  briskly  enough.  Every 
single  box  was  removed  from  the  canoe,  and  its  contents 
given  a  preliminary  drying  out.  To  anyone  with  orderly 
instincts,  such  work  was  a  sad  task.  We  had  always  taken 
such  infinite  pains  to  see  that  everything  was  shipshape 
and  now  just  think  what  our  possessions  looked  like! 
Matchboxes  by  the  dozen  quite  useless,  all  the  heads  of 
the  matches  had  been  washed  off;  ammunition  swollen  up 
so  that  it  would  not  squeeze  into  the  breach  of  a  gun; 
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garments  of  all  kinds  like  so  many  sponges  fully  satu¬ 
rated;  cameras,  films,  photos — well,  the  less  said  the 
better  ! 

Our  forest  friends  were  not  much  use  when  it  came  to 
helping  us.  If  we  ever  gave  them  a  piece  of  clothing  to 
dry,  they  generally  burned  a  hole  in  it,  or  at  least  scorched 
it  badly.  Johnston  handed  one  of  the  boys  some  candles 
to  pass  on  to  me,  but  not  receiving  them,  I  called  out, 
asking  what  had  happened.  “  Oh,  they  are  probably 
drying  them,”  said  Johnston,  and  sure  enough,  that  was 
exactly  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  I  found  thirty  in  a 
neat  row  placed  on  a  couple  of  sticks  over  the  fire.  They 
had  already  welded  in  a  solid  lump  and  were  no  further 
use  except  as  fire-lighters. 

I  had  a  few  dry  cartridges  in  my  pocket,  so  I  handed  them 
to  the  men  with  instructions  to  go  off  hunting  game  in  the 
forest.  Within  an  hour,  they  came  back  bearing  a  trum¬ 
peter  bird,  and  a  fine  young  red  deer.  That  gave  them 
plenty  to  think  about  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  meat  had  to  be  cut  up  and  smoked  over  a  fire,  or  it 
would  go  bad  within  twelve  hours. 

When  darkness  returned,  Johnston  and  myself  had 
accomplished  a  great  deal.  All  our  clothing  had  been 
dried  out  and  what  remained  of  our  gear  had  been  repacked 
carefully  in  dry  cases.  We  spent  the  night  on  board, 
although  there  was  little  cause  for  anxiety,  as  the  river  was 
rapidly  returning  to  normal.  The  green  waters  lapped  the 
side  of  our  craft  gently  as  it  rode  easily  at  its  moorings 
without  any  of  the  straining  or  tugging  of  the  night  before. 
When  we  awoke  after  a  really  refreshing  sleep,  our  aston¬ 
ishment  knew  no  bounds.  We  had  been  surprised  the 
previous  morning  to  find  ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  bank, 
but  to-day  we  had  sunk  so  low  in  the  world  that  we  got  out 
a  tape  measure  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  our  fall, 
or  rather  the  height  to  which  the  water  of  this  small  and 
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comparatively  unknown  river  had  risen.  It  just  topped 
the  twenty-foot  mark. 

We  were  again  favoured  with  brilliant  sunshine,  so  with 
fresh  courage  and  hope  of  better  things  in  the  future,  we 
continued  upstream.  On  such  expeditions  as  this,  one  is 
constantly  being  beset  with  difficulties,  small  as  well  as 
large.  It  happened  that  my  wrist-watch,  our  one  and  only 
time-piece,  seized  upon  this  particular  moment  to  shed 
its  winding  stem,  so  I  found  myself  in  the  possession  of  a 
perfectly  good  watch,  but  unable  to  make  it  go.  Already 
I  had  made  a  new  wrist-band  for  it  out  of  the  leather  from 
an  old  boot.  This  time  I  got  over  the  trouble  by  stopping 
up  the  hole  in  the  case  with  wax  and  winding  up  the  spring 
every  morning  with  a  pocket  knife  stuck  into  one  of  the 
tiny  gear  wheels.  Without  a  watch  I  wrould  have  been 
unable  to  make  even  the  roughest  sketch  map  of  the  country, 
and  it  reflects  credit  on  the  watch  that  it  continued  to  func¬ 
tion  correctly,  right  up  to  the  end  of  our  wanderings,  in 
spite  of  my  stirring  up  its  works  every  morning  with  a  knife. 

By  evening  we  were  again  encamped,  but  this  time  on  a 
gravel  bar.  We  had  passed  two  streams  coming  in  on  our 
right,  the  Puninu  and  the  Pauchi  Yacu.  Just  below  the 
confluents  of  the  latter,  we  left  all  traces  of  sand  and  mud 
behind  us.  The  water  became  clear  as  crystal  and  the 
current  considerably  augmented.  Our  fourth  day  afloat 
was  the  most  enjoyable  of  all.  The  country  was  a  trifle 
higher,  the  atmosphere  not  so  stifling,  and  the  river  more 
friendly.  We  poled  our  way  by  easy  stages,  through  a 
series  of  more  or  less  placid  basins  linked  together  by 
rapids,  suggesting  a  shelf-like  formation  to  the  country 
rock.  It  wasn’t  until  we  were  nearing  our  destination 
that  hills  began  to  appear  on  the  horizon.  Simultaneously, 
we  saw  evidences  of  a  few  Indian  clearings.  Up  in  this 
delightful  country,  not  a  single  white  human  lives,  not 
even  a  half-caste,  and  but  for  a  mere  handful  of  jungle  folk 
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and  the  wild  game,  the  whole  area  is  void  and  empty. 
During  our  ascent  of  the  river,  we  had  not  seen  a  solitary 
soul,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  canoes,  filled  with 
brown  figures,  crossing  from  shore  to  shore. 

We  had  just  come  to  the  end  of  a  long  spell  of  tedious 
poling  over  the  straight  stretch  of  river  running  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  when  Huayusa,  in  the  bow  of  our 
canoe,  let  out  one  of  his  long-drawn  yells.  “  Oi — ya, 
°i — ya  !  ’  he  shouted,  and  the  woods  echoed  his  cry  from 
side  to  side.  A  short  interval,  and  a  response  came  from 
the  south  bank.  We  drew  closer,  and  there  stood  a  solitary 
old  Indian  in  front  of  a  tumble-down  hut.  The  empty 
look  of  the  man’s  face  was  made  up  for  by  the  full  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  stomach.  He  exchanged  a  few  greetings  with 
our  men,  who  in  turn  told  us  that  this  was  the  spot  where 
Schweitzer  had  promised  to  meet  us.  In  other  words, 
we  had  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  agreed  upon. 
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For  some  minutes  my  companion  and  myself  stared  at  the 
high  bank  at  the  foot  of  which  our  canoe  had  been  hitched, 
wondering  what  had  happened  to  Schweitzer,  and  why  he 
had  not  come  to  meet  us  as  arranged.  Shouting  did  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  avail,  so  we  clambered  on  shore  to  an¬ 
nounce  our  arrival  in  person.  Possibly  he  was  enjoying  an 
afternoon  siesta,  or  maybe  he  was  off  in  the  forest  shooting. 
Our  Indians  had  already  vanished  out  of  sight  ;  like  all  of 
their  kind,  they  had  a  way  of  miraculously  melting  into  the 
background  without  anyone  being  conscious  of  their  going. 
A  hurried  inspection  of  our  rendezvous  showed  that  it  com¬ 
prised  three  solitary  huts  standing  in  a  small  clearing.  Two 
of  these  were  perched  right  alongside  the  Payamino  River. 
They  were  occupied  by  Indian  families;  the  third  and  more 
pretentious  dwelling  stood  well  back  and  apart.  It  was 
empty  ;  of  Schweitzer  there  was  not  a  sign  or  a  trace. 

We  found  Huayusa  and  the  other  men  enjoying  a  drink 
with  their  newly-found  friends.  The  whole  pack  were 
squatted  inside  one  of  the  houses,  having  a  fine  old  time  and 
talking  as  if  they  would  never  have  such  an  opportunity  again. 
We  explained  to  the  gathering  that  it  was  our  intention  to 
remain,  and  that  the  sooner  our  baggage  was  taken  up  to  the 
empty  hut,  the  better.  Our  appeal  met  with  good-natured 
response,  and  soon  everything  had  been  transferred  to  our 
new  quarters,  where  we  were  prepared  to  wait  until  doom’s 
day  if  necessary. 

We  had  been  so  accustomed  of  late,  to  waking  up  and  find¬ 
ing  something  novel  or  startling  about  our  surroundings, 
that  Johnston  remarked  to  me  before  turning  in,  “  Thank 
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the  Lord,  we  have  nothing  to  worry  about  to-night.  It  is 
quite  a  change  to  think  that  when  we  wake  up  everything  will 
be  just  as  when  we  went  to  sleep.”  It  was,  in  truth,  a  great 
relief  not  to  have  anything  on  our  minds  and  we  put  in  as 
sound  a  night’s  sleep  as  one  could  wish  for  ;  so  sound  that 
we  did  not  stir  till  the  sun  was  up  and  a  new  day  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  seemed  uncommonly  peaceful  outside,  no 
sounds  of  gurgling  water,  not  even  the  jarring  jabber  of  our 
Indian  friends.  We  called  to  them,  but  getting  no  reply, 
walked  down  to  the  river  where  our  canoe  was  tied.  It  was 
then  we  got  our  morning’s  surprise  with  a  vengeance.  Both 
the  canoe  and  the  men  had  gone.  Not  on  a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion,  but  back  home — down  river. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  additional  evidence  came  to  light  that 
they  had  gone  for  good.  We  began  to  miss  sundry  articles 
from  amongst  our  kit.  Nothing  very  serious,  but  little 
things  just  important  enough  for  their  loss  to  be  annoying. 
Our  companions  had  helped  themselves  to  such  trifles  as 
would  not  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  by  now  they  were 
probably  streaking  off  down  the  Payamino  in  our  big  canoe, 
the  hire  for  which  had  all  been  settled  in  advance. 

We  were  quite  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  our  position, 
but  philosophically  did  not  think  about  it.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  with  our  cargoes.  We  had  thought 
everything  was  dry,  but  when  we  came  to  inspect  we  found 
our  mistake.  Once  things  get  thoroughly  soaked,  it  is  a  long 
and  tedious  process  drying  them  out  again.  Some  boxes 
looked  as  if  they  were  covered  with  white  frost,  for  long 
feathery  whiskers  of  mildew  adhered  to  everything  inside. 

We  had  been  fortunate  in  finding  such  a  hut  to  camp  in. 
The  roof  was  solid,  and  the  split  bamboo  floor  was  raised 
slightly  from  the  ground.  In  the  clearing  there  were  many 
freshly  felled  tree-trunks,  quite  ideal  for  hanging  our  wet 
belongings  on  whenever  the  sun  shone. 

The  half-dozen  Indians  living  alongside  of  us  proved 
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quite  friendly,  and  in  exchange  for  odds  and  ends  brought  us 
bananas,  yuca  and  sometimes  excellent  fish  from  the  river. 
One  of  the  men,  the  fellow  who  had  first  hailed  us  as  we  drew 
up  in  our  canoe,  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  good  sort,  and  by 
way  of  appreciation  for  what  he  did  we  presented  him  with 
an  old  watch.  It  was  quite  useless  as  a  time-piece  because 
it  had  suffered  from  a  prolonged  immersion  in  the  river 
water,  but  as  the  man  seemed  to  be  very  much  taken  with  it, 
we  strung  it  on  a  cord  and  hung  it  about  his  neck  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  ceremony  as  if  conferring  some  order  of  merit. 
The  recipient  of  our  favour  took  it  off,  laughed  and  after 
examining  it  gingerly,  handed  it  back,  whereupon  I  again 
put  it  about  his  neck  saying,  “  ali-runa,  ali-runa,”  (good 
fellow)  patting  his  back  and  pointing  to  some  fine  fish  he  had 
brought  us  just  to  indicate  how  pleased  we  were  with  his 
efforts.  Even  then,  he  showed  no  signs  of  accepting  our 
priceless  gift,  for  he  grinned  and  once  again  handed  it  back. 
“  Give  the  thing  to  me,”  said  Johnston.  “  I  will  make  him 
accept  it.  If  we  put  it  in  his  hand,  he  will  understand  that 
it  is  a  present.”  So  Johnston  took  the  watch  and  laid  hold 
of  the  man’s  right  hand,  firmly  pressing  the  watch  into  the 
palm  and  closing  the  brown  fingers  over  it.  Whether  the 
jar  started  the  watch  ticking  or  what,  we  did  not  know,  but 
the  next  instant  the  man  let  out  a  yell  that  could  have  been 
heard  a  mile.  Dropping  the  watch,  he  leapt  back  a  dozen 
paces  and  looked  at  the  innocent  piece  of  metal  in  horror,  as 
if  it  were  some  venomous  snake.  The  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  tragedy  and  comedy  is  sometimes  very  finely  drawn, 
but  our  picking  up  the  watch  and  laughing  at  the  man’s  con¬ 
fusion  turned  the  scale  in  our  favour.  “  It  is  alive  and  bites” 
was  all  the  astonished  fellow  could  say,  and  after  that  not  a 
soul  would  ever  go  near  that  bundle  of  gear  wheels  which 
Mr.  Ingersoll  had  stamped  out  of  so  much  harmless  metal 
for  the  price  of  one  dollar. 

Two  glorious  days  of  brilliant  sunshine  followed,  and 
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dried  out  our  boxes  and  clothes  alike  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Law  and  order  once  more  began  to  appear  out  of  chaos,  and 
even  my  graflex  camera,  which  after  its  soaking  had  pre¬ 
sented  such  a  deplorable  spectacle,  was  made  to  function 
properly.  It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  such  things  as 
photos  or  motion  picture  films  were  damaged.  We  spared 
no  effort  that  would  ensure  their  safety,  but  the  extent  of  our 
loss  could  only  be  ascertained  on  our  return  to  civilization. 

The  fourth  evening  after  our  arrival  at  this  remote  spot, 
we  were  treated  to  a  perfect  deluge  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  vivid  lightning  flashes.  We  turned  in  at  about  eight 
o’clock  as  was  our  custom,  and  just  lay  stretched  out  on  oui 
camp  beds  listening  to  the  commotion  going  on  outside. 
My  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  small 
boy.  I  always  slept  in  the  attic  of  our  house,  and  how  I  did 
enjoy  listening  to  the  wind  in  winter,  or  to  the  big  drops  of 
rain  splashing  loudly  on  the  roof  during  the  hot  nights  of 
summer  !  Such  sounds  always  awoke  in  me  a  profound 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  I  had  a  roof  over  my  head.  How 
little  we  really  appreciate  such  common  luxuries  as  these  ! 
Many  times  have  I  been  obliged  to  spend  the  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness  out  in  the  rain  like  a  horse  in  the  fields,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  experience. 

The  storm  had  pretty  well  blown  over  by  ten  o’clock,  and 
out  of  the  silence  of  the  night  came  only  the  harsh  croak  of 
some  monster  frog  in  the  dripping  jungle.  Presently 
another  sound  caught  my  ear.  It  was  like  an  Indian  shout¬ 
ing,  so  I  sat  up  and  listened  ;  as  it  drew  nearer  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it  being  a  man’s  voice.  Johnston  struck  a 
light  and  we  stepped  outside  to  shout  back  a  reply  to  the 

stranger,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Within  a  few  moments,  a  torch  appeared  on  the  far  side 
of  our  clearing.  It  was  being  brandished  about  from  side 
to  side,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  confronted  with  the 
figure  of  a  white  man. 
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“Well,  I’m  damned,”  said  Johnston.  “It’s  Schweitzer.” 
And  so  it  was,  although  it  wTas  hard  to  recognize  him 
in  his  mud-bespattered  clothes  that  clung  to  his  body 
like  a  bathing  suit.  He  held  the  smoking  torch  over  his 
head,  while  behind  him  stood  an  Indian  with  a  pack  on  his 
shoulders  and  rain  water  still  coursing  down  his  greasy  hide. 

Schweitzer  stood  still  a  few  moments  without  uttering  a 
sound.  He  seemed  half  dazed.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  just  been  introduced  to  a  ghost,  and  found  myself 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say.  I  stammered  something  fool¬ 
ish  about  his  looking  wet,  and  then  pulled  him  under  cover 
where  he  could  change  and  rest.  He  was  dog-tired,  poor 
chap,  and  not  till  next  day  did  he  tell  us  of  his  experiences. 

He  had  arrived  safely  enough  at  Loreto,  that  aggregation 
of  huts  we  had  been  told  about  in  Armenia,  but  had  found 
the  place  deserted.  He  waited  there  several  days  and  then 
decided  to  come  to  our  meeting-place  hoping  to  find  a  few 
Indians  in  our  vicinity.  On  the  way,  he  shot  a  wild  pig 
which  had  delayed  him  considerably,  because  he  had  to  clean 
it  and  hang  it  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  where  it  would  be  safe 
from  the  claws  of  any  prowling  jaguar.  Shortly  after  this 
the  rain  started.  A  few  palm  fronds  were  hurriedly  collected 
under  which  he  and  his  Indian  took  shelter,  thinking  that  the 
storm  would  pass  quickly,  but  it  went  on  and  on.  Eventually 
they  decided  to  continue  in  the  wet  rather  than  spend  such  a 
night  in  the  open.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  these  forest  tracks 
in  broad  daylight — but  in  pitch  darkness,  with  only  the 
murky  flare  of  a  torch  to  guide  one’s  footsteps,  no  one  but 
an  Indian  could  keep  the  trail. 

Now  that  our  party  of  three  was  once  more  united,  we 
could  hold  a  council  of  war  and  plan  our  campaign  against 
Sumacu.  For  the  time  being,  the  loss  of  our  canoe  was  not 
a  very  serious  matter.  Schweitzer  thought  that  the  men  had 
abandoned  us  at  the  instigation  of  the  Napo  official  who  had 
obstructed  our  movements  so  consistently  during  our  stay 
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there.  The  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  was  quite 
substantial,  but  whatever  the  motives  our  Indians  had  in 
leaving  us,  was  not  the  issue:  what  we  had  to  decide  on  was 
the  best  way  of  handling  a  difficult  situation.  We  were 
alone  in  a  wild  country,  uninhabited  except  for  a  few  phan¬ 
toms  of  the  forest,  who  seemed  to  appear  and  disappear  like 
so  many  brown  shadows  amongst  the  trees. 

We  had  come  there  with  a  definite  object — the  ascent  of 
Sumacu,  and  to  Sumacu  we  would  go.  The  question  of 
getting  away  we  decided  to  leave  unsolved  until,  our  work 
accomplished,  we  were  ready  to  depart. 

In  this  place,  which  we  called  Payamino  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  lived  two  families,  and  our  decision  was  to  get  them 
to  transport  our  cargo  to  Loreto,  where  we  would  make 
further  plans.  Promised  substantial  reward,  both  men  and 
women  agreed  to  help.  We  cut  down  our  cargoes  to  the 
very  limit,  discarding  mosquito  nets  and  anything  that  was 
not  absolutely  essential  for  the  journey.  In  this  manner  we 
were  just  able  to  travel.  Before  leaving,  we  packed  up  all 
our  superfluous  kit  and  left  it  piled  up  neatly  in  our  hut, 
where  it  would  be  dry,  and  safe  from  the  fingers  of  casual 
visitors. 

Five  men  and  four  women  made  up  our  party,  with  the 
usual  number  of  small  boys  trailing  along  with  food  and 
drink  for  their  elders.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  that  trek 
south.  The  forest  was  in  a  charming  mood,  crystal  streams 
sparkled  in  shafts  of  sunlight,  and  we  threaded  our  way 
through  many  open  glades  of  refreshing  beauty.  An  hour 
after  starting,  we  crossed  the  Bununu,  a  small  stream  which 
joined  the  Payamino  two  miles  above  our  camping  place. 
An  hour’s  march  beyond,  we  encountered  an  affluent  of  the 
Tuta-Pschca,  which  also  flows  into  the  Payamino  only  six 
miles  above  the  camp  we  had  just  left.  Barely  half-way  to 
Loreto,  we  struck  gently  rising  ground,  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  Payamino  and  streams  to  the  South.  On  the 
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opposite  slope  we  crossed  the  head  waters  of  the  Suyuno, 
which  flows  into  the  Napo  just  above  Armenia,  and  at 
Loreto,  our  destination,  the  river  Suno  flounders  along  its 
deeply  worn  bed,  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Indian  huts. 

Geographically,  the  arrangement  of  these  rivers  is  most 
interesting,  particularly  the  last  mentioned.  All  maps  of 
the  upper  Napo  are  entirely  wrong  with  the  exception  of 
Sinclair’s  accurate  survey  of  it,  but  I  would  wager  that  no 
explorer  could  ever  guess  the  true  course  taken  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  streams,  whose  mouths  only  are  indicated  on  the  Sinclair 
and  Wasson  map.  The  Suno  astonished  me  with  its 
ramblings.  I  could  hardly  credit  my  own  observations 
when,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  these  regions,  I  found  that  it 
rose  miles  away  to  the  north-west  of  Sumacu  in  a  ridge  of 
hills,  known  to  the  Indians  as  Huagra  Urcu. 

Comfortably  installed  in  quite  a  nice  hut,  we  again  took 
stock  of  our  position  and  laid  plans  for  the  future.  Our 
friends  from  Payamino  went  back  to  their  homes  on  the 
express  understanding  that  when  we  eventually  returned  to 
their  part  of  the  jungle,  they  would  help  us  to  build  a  big 
raft  on  which  we  could  float  down-stream  safely  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  They  were  not  at  all  anxious  to  go  to  Sumacu, 
that  home  of  many  devils  and  wild  beasts,  but  expressed 
themselves  willing  to  assist  us  later  when  we  would  have 
need  of  river  Indians  to  see  us  down-stream  to  the  Amazon. 

Loreto  consists  of  five  huts  where  live  Quechua-speaking 
Indians.  No  traders  or  half-castes  are  to  be  found  here,  and 
even  those  families  who  inhabit  the  place,  only  congregate 
periodically.  Loreto  is  their  London  or  New  York,  where 
they  gather  on  festive  occasions  to  meet  their  friends. 
Most  of  the  year,  these  same  people  occupy  country  resi¬ 
dences  in  distant  corners  of  the  jungle,  which  are  reached  by 
invisible  trails  known  only  to  themselves.  Loreto  must 
have  been  founded  by  the  Spaniards  several  centuries  ago. 
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Loreto,  San  Jose  and  Avila  are  names  of  prominence  on  all 
the  early  maps  of  South  America.  These  names  still  persist, 
but  they  stand  for  nothing  and  are  apt  to  be  misleading  to 
the  present-day  traveller. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  on  an  expedition  through  some¬ 
what  similar  country,  and  had  been  expecting  to  encounter 
a  place  called  Santa  Rosa  Viejo,  which  was  marked  on  my 
map  in  big  letters.  My  head  boy  said  we  would  pass  it  at 
about  noon,  but  not  having  seen  a  sign  of  it,  I  complained 
to  him  that  same  evening,  for  giving  me  wrong  information. 
He  was  quite  upset  because  I  took  him  to  task,  and  assured 
me  that  we  had  passed  the  town  in  question  at  the  very  hour 
he  predicted.  “  Doesn’t  the  patron  remember,”  he  said, 
“  a  big  earthen  pot  lying  beside  the  trail  ?  ”  I  answered 
that  I  did  recall  seeing  it,  and  wondered  how  such  a  jar 
had  got  there.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  that  was  Santa  Rosa 
Viejo.” 

The  day  following  our  arrival,  a  party  of  Indians  slunk 
into  Loreto  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  Next 
morning  they  all  vanished  and  our  hope  for  helpers  was 
short-lived.  The  solitary  boy  whom  Schweitzer  had  roped 
in  to  serve  him  volunteered  to  show  us  where  some  of  these 
brown  shadows  lived.  Accordingly,  he  went  off  in  search 
and  succeeded  in  running  to  ground  the  Huaynaro,  or  head 
man  of  the  community.  He  came  back  meekly  enough, 
and  promised  to  get  some  of  his  followers  to  assist  us.  The 
pay  we  offered  was  substantial  and  far  in  excess  to  what 
might  be  expected.  For  all  that,  we  wanted  our  helpers  to 
come  of  their  own  free  will  and  without  any  pressure  from 
their  chief.  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  while  matters  seemed  to  be  progressing  to¬ 
wards  a  satisfactory  issue,  Johnston  and  myself  occupied 
our  time  photographing  the  jungle  insects  and  compiling 
data  for  our  maps  of  the  district.  We  had  constructed  on 
top  of  one  of  the  huts,  a  splendid  observation  post  from  which 
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we  could  take  compass  bearings,  etc.,  and  thither  we  would 
go  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Almost  every  place  we  stopped  at  is  associated  in  my  mind 
with  some  particular  incident.  Wherever  the  name  Loreto 
is  mentioned,  it  does  not  conjure  up  before  me  days  of  chas¬ 
ing  Indian  shadows,  but  nights  of  torment  chasing  bats — 
“  vampire  bats.”  These  loathsome  marauders  of  the  night 
who  prey  on  the  blood  of  their  victims,  harassed  us  almost  to 
death.  Our  one  and  only  protection,  strong  mosquito  nets, 
had  been  left  in  Payamino  because  such  insects  as  mos¬ 
quitoes  did  not  live  in  this  region.  Without  nets  we  were  an 
easy  prey  to  the  bats. 

I  have  already  recorded  some  bat  incidents  which  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Upano,  but  the  bats  there  were 
harmless  fruit-eating  fellows.  Vampire  bats  come  under 
a  different  category,  and  I  fully  shared  Johnston’s  dislike  for 
them.  They  are  quite  small,  not  more  than  five  inches 
across  their  parchment-like  wings,  and  their  method  of 
attack  makes  an  interesting  study.  According  to  science, 
their  modus  operandi  is  to  find  some  exposed  part  of  the 
human  body,  over  which  they  can  hover,  such,  for  instance^ 
as  a  toe,  heel,  nose,  or  elbow.  They  approach  their  victim 
only  when  he  is  asleep,  and  they  are  credited  with  being  able 
to  distinguish  between  slumber,  feigned  or  genuine.  In 
the  darkness,  they  flap  down  noiselessly  and  without  alight¬ 
ing,  hover  over  the  exposed  spot  they  have  selected.  This 
constant  fanning  of  their  wings  is  supposed  to  produce 
anaesthesia  in  the  part  attacked.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not? 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  know  that  the  sleeper  is  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  anything,  even  when  the  bat  proceeds  to  make  a 
circular  incision  in  his  victim’s  skin  and  drinks  the  blood 
that  trickles  out.  The  intestinal  tract  of  the  vampire  bat 
is  very  short,  so  that  he  retains  his  refreshment  only  for  a 
brief  period,  and  then  passes  it  out  again  in  a  small  pool  on 
the  ground.  In  the  morning,  the  sleeper  awakes  quite 
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unconscious  of  anything  having  happened,  until  he  sees  clots 
of  blood  dotted  about  and  then  he  realizes  that  the  bats  have 
been  at  work  and  he  feels  sick  at  the  thought.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  bites  inflicted  by  the  vampire  bats  is  that 
they  always  heal  up  promptly,  never  turning  septic. 

My  pack  animals  have  been  attacked  by  vampires  on 
many  occasions,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  the  Maranon. 
Once  I  lost  a  mule  as  a  direct  result  of  its  vitality  being 
drained  by  their  constant  raids  ;  but  I  had  never  myself  been 
their  victim  until  we  came  to  Loreto,  and  in  Loreto,  I 
must  add,  they  did  none  of  the  things  that  science  tells  us 
they  should  do.  They  did  not  even  wait  for  us  to  go  to 
sleep  before  starting  their  aggressive  campaign.  Our  light 
had  not  been  extinguished  more  than  a  few  moments,  when 
in  would  come  a  bat  or  two,  and  without  any  of  the  gentle¬ 
manly  preliminaries  of  fanning,  would  alight  on  our  bare 
feet  and  start  their  supper.  To  protect  ourselves,  we  slipped 
into  our  hot  woollen  sleeping  bags ;  even  then  the  bats  would 
settle  on  the  end  of  it  and  start  clawing  their  way  up  towards 
our  heads.  If  we  put  our  heads  inside  the  bags  we  would 
suffocate,  so  the  only  alternative  was  to  wrap  ourselves  about 
with  light  clothing  and  leave  an  opening  over  our  mouths  to 
breathe  through.  One  night,  Johnston  awoke  me  by  letting 
out  a  terrible  yell.  A  bat  had  crawled  in  and  sat  on  his  face. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  shouted. 

Schweitzer’s  Indian  boy  said  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  bats  out  of  our  quarters  was  to  burn  a  certain  herb  in  a 
pot  before  going  to  sleep.  The  pungent  smoke,  according 
to  him,  was  sure  protection.  We  decided  to  try  the  remedy 
and  on  the  night  of  the  experiment  we  turned  in  early.  By 
the  time  the  earthen  jar  containing  the  embers  had  been 
placed  in  position  by  the  boy,  I  was  sound  asleep.  On 
waking  up  an  hour  or  so  later,  I  found  the  air  heavy  with 
smoke,  which  was  most  unpleasant  ;  but  there  were  no  noc¬ 
turnal  visitors,  and  I  discarded  my  various  wrappings,  satis- 
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fied  that  all  was  well.  Shortly  afterwards  I  woke  again. 
The  smoke  was  now  almost  suffocating,  and  a  strong  glow 
of  light  came  from  the  direction  of  the  fire.  I  got  up  to 
investigate  and  found  that  the  whole  pot  had  almost  burned 
its  way  through  our  bamboo  floor  and  that  everything  was 
just  about  to  burst  into  flames.  By  the  greatest  good  for¬ 
tune,  sufficient  water  was  handy  to  prevent  the  conflagration ; 
otherwise,  our  shanty,  along  with  all  our  possessions,  would 
have  gone  up  in  smoke. 

Our  last  attempt  to  fortify  ourselves  proved  effective. 
We  crawled  under  our  waterproof  sheet,  the  hottest  thing  on 
earth  to  sleep  under,  and  allowed  the  bats  to  scramble  about 
on  top  as  they  pleased.  We  lay  beneath,  breathing  through 
small  holes  cut  in  the  flooring. 

Most  of  our  nights  in  Loreto  were  spent  in  this  manner, 
and  now  if  I  ever  mention  the  word  “  bats  ”  to  Johnston,  it 
has  the  same  effect  as  saying  “  cats  ”  to  a  dog. 

By  day  we  were  not  bothered  very  much  except 
by  the  sand-flies,  which  prevented  our  taking  any 
noonday  naps.  So  tiny  are  these  insects  that  they  are 
almost  invisible  until  swollen  up  with  blood  they  have 
drawn.  They  leave  behind  a  small  red  blister,  the  size  of  a 
pin  head,  which  remains  for  weeks  after  the  inflammation 
has  subsided. 
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In  spite  of  the  Huaynaro’s  statement  to  the  contrary,  his 
appeal  for  cargo  bearers  brought  in  a  very  meagre  response. 
The  few  stragglers  paraded  before  us  were  hardly  sufficient 
for  our  needs,  yet  Schweitzer  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
advancing  to  San  Jose,  employing  such  men  as  had  come 
forward  voluntarily  and  also  a  handful  of  women  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  through  Loreto  at  that  time.  Such  a 
move  would  take  us  sixteen  miles  nearer  our  goal,  and  there, 
in  a  cooler  atmosphere,  free  of  vampire  bats,  we  could  await 
the  reinforcements  promised  us  by  the  Indian  chief.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  San  Jose  was  reported  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
small  Indian  population,  there  was  just  a  chance  of  our  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  few  porters  in  that  locality. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Loreto,  for  life  there  was  becoming 
quite  impossible.  What  with  insects  by  day  and  bats  by 
night,  we  never  had  a  moment’s  peace  ;  both  mind  and  body 
sorely  needed  a  rest.  No  matter  what  precautions  we  took 
to  avoid  the  bats,  sleep  was  difficult.  Johnston  could  not 
lie  quietly.  He  would  fidget  about  all  night  long,  roll  from 
one  side  to  another  and  bounce  up  and  down  like  a  rubber 
ball.  After  half  an  hour  under  the  waterproof  sheet,  he 
would  find  the  heat  unbearable  and  discard  it,  only  to  be  set 
upon  by  the  bats  that  were  hanging  about  awaiting  the  first 
opportunity  to  sample  his  blood.  Every  movement  my 
companion  made  on  the  springy  bamboo  flooring  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  my  spine,  and  disturbed  my  slumbers  into  the 
bargain.  I  would  lie  awake  half  the  night  listening  to  him 
heaving  things  at  his  assailants  and  telling  them  in  pictu¬ 
resque  English  what  he  thought  about  them  and  their  dis¬ 
gusting  habits. 
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It  was  a  happy  day  for  all  of  us  when  our  mixed  crowd  of 
porters,  mostly  women,  struck  out  for  San  Jose.  It  rained 
heavily  most  of  the  way,  but  what  did  we  care  so  long  as 
we  could  turn  our  backs  on  that  devil’s  paradise  where  we 
had  lived  a  life  of  torment  for  so  long  ?  The  route  we  fol¬ 
lowed  kept  to  the  high  ground  north  of  the  river  Suno,  and 
was  quite  good.  Six  hours’  steady  marching  through  mud 
and  water  brought  us  to  our  destination — four  solitary  huts, 
all  of  which  were  empty. 

We  were  becoming  so  accustomed  to  this  vacant  condi¬ 
tion  of  every  habitation  we  ran  across  that  for  once  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  human  beings  did  not  strike  us  as  unusual. 
What  impressed  us  was  the  marked  drop  in  temperature  and 
the  complete  absence  of  nocturnal  visitors.  After  our 
distressing  experience  in  Loreto,  it  was  a  welcome  relief  to 
sleep  comfortably  under  a  light  blanket  without  fear  of  bats 
hovering  over  our  extremities  at  night. 

Our  pleasure  at  the  change  was  of  short  duration.  We 
soon  realized  that  it  was  a  case  of  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.  Within  a  few  days,  we  were  confronted  with  the 
much  more  serious  problem  of  food  shortage.  Beyond 
what  we  could  shoot  in  the  forest,  not  a  morsel  of  food  was 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  not  even  a  yuca  or  a 
banana  grew  anywhere  near  us,  and  the  steady  rains  made 
hunting  in  the  green  wilderness  extremely  uncertain.  We 
had  anticipated  occasional  encounters  with  Indians  from 
whom  food  might  be  obtained,  but  we  were  wrong  in  our 
calculations,  for  only  once  did  they  appear  on  the  horizon. 
I  was  off  shooting  at  the  time,  and  Johnston,  coming  out  of 
our  hut,  observed  some  men  stealing  into  one  of  the  empty 
houses  opposite.  He  let  off  his  shot-gun,  the  signal  to 
recall  me  to  camp,  but  on  hastening  back,  I  found  that  the 
visitors  had  vanished  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  come. 

For  a  couple  of  days,  Schweitzer,  accompanied  by  two  of 
our  men,  trekked  through  the  jungle  with  the  object  of  run- 
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ning  to  ground  some  of  these  slippery  strangers  ;  but  every 
house  he  visited  was  empty.  Of  the  twenty-eight  estab¬ 
lishments  we  saw  in  the  entire  Sumacu  area,  not  more  than 
six  were  occupied.  Indians  there  were,  to  be  sure,  for  every 
once  in  a  while  we  caught  sight  of  their  dusky  figures  flitting 
off  through  the  trees ;  but  trying  to  lay  hold  of  them  was  like 
trying  to  catch  eels  by  the  tail. 

As  the  days  passed,  our  emergency  stores  began  to 
dwindle.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  men  who  were  to 
bring  us  the  food  and  assistance  we  needed,  and  it  began  to 
look  as  if  Sumacu  would  prove  a  worse  failure  than  Sangai. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  weather  was  clear,  the  object  of  our 
search  could  be  seen  standing  up  boldly  on  the  horizon. 
High  above  the  tree-tops  it  rose  to  an  elevation  of  12,700 
feet,  and  in  this  isolated  manner  regarded  us  with  an  air  of 
serenity  and  disdain  that  was  particularly  aggravating. 

In  desperation,  Schweitzer  went  back  to  Loreto  to  tell  the 
chief  that  unless  the  men  he  had  promised  us  were  forth¬ 
coming  immediately,  we  would  kidnap  all  the  women  we  had 
with  us  and  make  them  carry  our  gear  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  which  they  had  such  a  horror.  Fortunately, 
we  did  not  have  to  resort  to  such  drastic  measures,  for  mid¬ 
way  in  the  trail  Schweitzer  met  our  reinforcements,  and  on 
the  following  day  we  actually  made  a  start. 

From  the  time  we  left  San  Jose  to  when  we  camped  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Sumacu,  we  saw  our  objective  only  once. 
Our  path  lay  almost  due  west  up  hill  and  down  dale,  a  series 
of  switchbacks,  over  very  broken  country.  Most  of  the 
time  we  were  burrowing  our  way  through  the  heavy  forest, 
but  twice  we  came  out  into  the  open  to  ford  swiftly  running 
rivers  that  rushed  noisily  through  narrow  valleys. 

As  usual,  our  worst  enemy  proved  to  be  rain.  Con¬ 
stant  downpours  filled  the  streams  to  their  brim  and  made 
them  well-nigh  impassable.  The  Suno  proved  the  greatest 
obstacle  of  all.  The  fourth  day  out,  we  were  confronted 
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with  the  alternative  of  crossing  it,  or  making  a  big  detour  to 
the  north  where  it  rose.  It  was  so  swift  and  deep  that  the 
carrying  across  of  our  cargoes  was  only  performed  at  serious 
risk  to  life  and  limb.  We  halted  on  the  rugged  shore  and 
contemplated  the  volume  of  angry  water  as  it  ripped  along 
between  colossal  boulders  and  pitched  wildly  over  rocky 
ledges  in  boisterous  cascades  of  foaming  fury.  It  did  not 
look  at  all  inviting,  particularly  when  we  reflected  on  what 
chance  a  cargo  would  have  in  the  event  of  a  man  losing  his 
foothold. 

We  selected  a  crossing  at  the  head  of  a  cataract  where  the 
water,  although  swift,  was  moderately  smooth  and  unbroken. 
It  reached  up  to  my  shoulders  in  the  deepest  part — about 
five  feet,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  submerged  rocks,  we 
could  step  from  one  to  the  other,  and  with  luck  not  go  deeper 
than  two  or  three  feet.  Each  cargo  was  tied  up  in  a  water¬ 
proof  bag,  and  in  this  fashion  the  Indians  managed  to  land 
everything  on  the  opposite  bank  dry  and  without  mishap. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  we  white  men  experienced  trying 
to  keep  a  foothold  with  bare  feet  on  those  slimy  rocks, 
invisible  beneath  the  rushing  waters.  We  had  to  fumble 
for  them  with  sticks,  and  if  we  misjudged  our  step,  there  was 
no  chance  of  recovery.  Schweitzer  got  swept  off-  his  feet 
and  was  carried  right  up  to  the  lip  of  the  cataract  where  we 
rescued  him  in  the  nick  of  time.  Johnston  and  myself 
nearly  shared  the  same  fate,  and  we  all  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  across. 

Where  the  Suno  makes  a  sharp  bend  east,  it  is  joined  by 
another  good-sized  stream  flowing  from  the  west.  This 
also  had  to  be  forded  before  we  could  approach  Sumacu 
from  the  north.  By  comparison,  it  was  an  easy  task,  and  we 
made  the  crossing  comfortably. 

We  spent  many  nights  in  the  jungle  under  frail  palm-leaf 
shelters,  but  they  were  all  too  wet  to  be  enjoyable.  On  the 
fifth  day,  we  turned  southwards  up  a  spur  ridge  running  out 
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of  the  flank'  of  Sumacu,  and  ascended  it  steadily  for  two 
hours  till,  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand  feet,  we  found  a 
convenient  camping  ground. 

There  was  nothing  in  particular  to  differentiate  one  day’s 
work  from  another.  All  were  equally  monotonous,  equally 
fatiguing.  The  route  traversed  brought  us  to  our  objective, 
yet  I  think  a  better  one  might  have  been  pitched  on  had  time 
and  men  been  available.  Our  Indians  told  us  that  the  way 
we  had  come  was  a  very  ancient  route,  and  had  we  followed 
it  for  another  seven  days  we  would  have  eventually  reached 
Baeza  on  the  Papallacta  trail,  which  runs  between  Quito  and 
Napo.  In  the  days  of  the  Incas,  this  was  evidently  a  well- 
known  highway.  The  early  Spaniards  also  must  have  tra¬ 
versed  it  when  such  places  as  Loreto  and  San  Jose  were 
centres  of  missionary  activity.  It  seemed  surprising  that 
this  enormous  area  of  country  bordered  by  the  Papallacta 
trail,  the  river  Napo  and  the  river  Aguarico,  should  be  so 
completely  abandoned  and  desolate.  Apart  from  the  few 
Indian  families  we  came  in  contact  with,  not  a  soul  is  to  be 
found  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of  Sumacu.  Here  then, 
is  a  practically  virgin  field  for  exploration  and  scientific 
study  awaiting  some  enterprising  citizen  who  is  looking  for 
new  regions  to  conquer. 

The  camping  ground  which  we  had  chosen  was  a  most 
entrancing  spot  alongside  one  of  the  many  cascades  which 
fling  themselves  down  the  steep  slope  of  this  beautifully 
wooded  mountain.  To  the  east  of  our  position  we  noticed 
a  stream  descending  400  feet  clear  at  one  leap.  Others 
there  were  of  smaller  size,  but  no  less  exquisite  beauty, 
swishing  down  cracks  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock  or  else 
spread  out  like  silver  lace  over  wider  faces  of  polished 
basalt,  where  they  could  enjoy  greater  freedom  of  action. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  the  sun  was  shining  with 
great  brilliancy  and  through  the  tree-tops  we  got  a  bearing 
on  Sumacu  40  W.  of  S.  By  aid  of  glasses  we  could  see  that 
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the  summit  was  covered  with  grass  and  the  rough  contour 
of  the  crest  suggested  a  crater’s  rim. 

As  a  spectacular  feat  pure  and  simple,  the  climbing  of 
Sumacu  cannot  rank  very  high.  Brain  or  skill  does  not 
enter  into  the  contest.  It  is  solely  a  matter  of  brawn  and 
muscle  arrayed  against  the  forces  of  gravity.  In  the  space 
of  eight  hours  our  party  ascended  6,500  feet,  and  it  was  just 
like  scaling  the  side  of  a  house. 

As  we  mounted  higher  and  higher,  we  passed  through 
five  distinct  zones  of  vegetation.  After  leaving  the  normal 
jungle  growth  of  6,000  feet,  we  encountered  a  belt  of  small 
bamboos.  These  are  bad  enough  to  penetrate  on  level 
ground,  but  on  the  steep  hillside  it  was  hard  work  squeezing 
in  between  their  slender  stems.  Higher  up  still,  came  a 
more  stunted  form  of  plant  life,  short  stubby  trees 
heavily  draped  with  moss  and  various  forms  of  parasitic 
growth.  The  ground  beneath  was  deeply  covered  with 
decaying  vegetable  mould,  soaked  with  moisture  like  a 
sponge. 

The  most  fatiguing  part  of  the  ascent  was  above  the  tim¬ 
ber  line  where  the  trees  gave  way  to  a  tangle  of  tiny  shrubs  so 
thickly  matted  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  thrust  a 
foot  through  their  springy  surface  or  even  to  obtain  a  secure 
foothold  on  top  of  it.  This  was  where  our  arms  came  in 
useful.  We  were  obliged  to  depend  on  the  gripping  power 
of  our  hands  to  hoist  and  haul  ourselves  up.  Slowly,  ever 
so  slowly,  we  ascended.  The  Indians,  encumbered  as  they 
were  with  loads  of  some  twenty-five  pounds  apiece,  found  it 
an  awful  struggle  and  gradually  dropped  behind,  unable  to 
maintain  the  pace. 

We  had  expected  to  see  prolific  signs  of  animal  life,  but 
we  were  disappointed  not  to  come  across  a  single  track  of 
either  deer  or  tapir.  Small  mammals  were  quite  numerous, 
and  birds  there  were  in  great  numbers.  We  noticed  many 
humming-birds  darting  about,  and  were  continually  con- 
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scious  of  their  fluttering  flight  amongst  the  bushes,  even  if 
we  didn’t  actually  see  them. 

Within  600  feet  of  the  top,  we  were  greatly  relieved 
to  encounter  coarse  grass  over  which  progress  was 
comparatively  easy.  On  we  trudged,  and  by  five-thirty 
Schweitzer,  Johnston  and  myself  found  ourselves  on  a 
shoulder  200  feet  below  the  actual  summit.  As  there  was 
a  good  place  to  camp,  we  immediately  set  about  collecting 
twigs  from  some  dead  dwarf  shrubs  to  make  a  fire.  The 
Indians  had  lagged  so  far  behind  that  we  were  completely  out 
of  touch  with  them.  We  shouted  in  chorus  to  attract  their 
attention,  but  there  was  no  reply,  and  we  occupied  ourselves 
as  best  we  could  till  our  light  camping  equipment  should 
arrive. 

I  took  a  number  of  compass  bearings  of  interest,  one  on 
Antisana  which  showed  we  were  due  east  of  it.  Like  all 
such  observations  given  in  these  pages,  this  does  not  allow 
for  magnetic  variation.  The  view  from  our  elevated  obser¬ 
vation  post  was  unusually  interesting.  I  know  of  no  other 
place  where  it  is  possible  to  stand  on  such  a  point  of  vantage 
east  of  the  Andes  and  look  back  at  this  formidable  rocky 
barrier  which  fences  in  the  jungles  of  Amazonia  like  a  high 
wall  surrounding  some  peaceful  English  garden. 

The  atmosphere  was  not  particularly  clear,  especially  in 
the  east.  From  that  quarter,  low-lying  clouds  were  rolling 
up  apace,  spreading  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  ob¬ 
scuring  the  winding  river  courses  and  threatening  to  conceal 
everything  from  sight.  Up  the  valleys  came  the  advance 
guard  like  the  great  white  fingers  of  some  blind  giant’s  hand 
feeling  their  way  forward  with  the  uncanny  touch  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  vision.  In  the  west  the  sun  shone  over 
the  snow-capped  ranges,  and  as  it  sank  lower  and  lower, 
pointed  shadows  cast  by  the  great  peaks  crept  silently  out 
over  the  plains  below  to  meet  the  fragile  fingers  of  the  mist 
coming  from  the  east.  Farther  and  farther  they  stretched 
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till  black  met  white  and  the  world  at  our  feet  was  lost 
to  view. 

As  the  sun  disappeared  over  the  horizon,  the  temperature 
went  with  it.  We  could  almost  feel  it  drop.  Johnston  said 
he  heard  it  hit  zero  and  incidentally  he  looked  as  if  it  had. 
Both  he  and  Schweitzer  were  simply  perishing,  and  our 
miserable  fire  had  no  more  heat  in  it  than  a  fire-cracker. 
When  darkness  began  to  come  on,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
do  but  descend  to  a  warmer  elevation  for  the  night.  None 
of  us  relished  the  thought  of  being  frozen  to  death  at  an 
elevation  of  12,500  feet;  so  down  we  went,  calling  out  at 
the  top  of  our  lungs.  Eventually,  an  answering  yell  from 
our  men  greeted  our  ears,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  we 
were  all  united. 

The  ground  at  this  point  pitched  away  so  steeply  that  it 
was  barely  possible  to  sit  down  without  rolling  over.  Our 
only  chance  of  spending  the  night  on  such  an  isolated  plain, 
lay  in  scooping  out  a  hollow  on  the  mountain-side  in  which 
to  sleep. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  dog  burrowing  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  throwing  the  dirt  back  with  his  paws  ?  That 
was  just  the  way  we  worked.  We  set  about  the  task  like 
madmen,  tearing  up  the  shrubs  with  our  fists,  slashing  at  the 
surface  soil  with  our  knives  and  scratching  the  rubbish  away 
with  our  hands  or  anything  that  was  handy.  We  certainly 
made  the  dirt  fly.  Eventually,  with  our  long  climbing- 
sticks  stuck  in  a  row  at  a  good  slant,  and  our  waterproof 
sheet  hanging  over  them,  we  crawled  underneath;  Indians, 
white  men  and  baggage,  all  jumbled  up  together. 

It  is  obvious  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  hour  at 
which  to  arrive  on  a  mountain  top,  but  a  less  obvious  fact  is 
that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  pick  and  choose.  Had  we 
been  in  that  happy  state,  we  would  have  done  very  differ¬ 
ently.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  of  expeditions  on  a  small 
scale  lies  in  one’s  inability  to  plan  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
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planned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well-organized  party  is  often 
at  a  disadvantage,  for  it  becomes  like  a  steam  roller,  unwieldy 
and  unable  to  move  off  the  beaten  track  without  getting 
stuck.  Half  the  pleasure  of  outdoor  life  ceases  when  large 
numbers  take  the  field.  I  recall  to  my  sorrow  an  expedition 
undertaken  for  the  Peruvian  Government  some  years  back. 
There  were  twenty  of  us  in  all  and  when  we  started  to  move 
it  was  like  a  young  army  going  off  to  war.  The  greatest 
pleasure  I  derive  from  my  jungle  tramps  comes  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  life  and  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  nature’s 
wonderland.  With  numerous  companions  this  is  not  always 
possible. 

The  very  thought  of  that  night  on  Sumacu  makes  me 
shiver.  It  was  the  worst  we  experienced  during  our  entire 
wanderings  across  the  South  American  Continent.  With 
teeth  chattering  and  limbs  shaking  with  the  cold,  eight  chilly 
mortals  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep  trying  to  keep 
wrarm.  When  dawn  appeared  in  the  east  next  morning,  no 
one  was  reluctant  about  moving.  A  heavy  drizzle  des¬ 
cended  upon  us,  and  our  only  thought  was  to  get  back  to 
camp  as  quickly  as  possible.  Food  and  warmth  were  what 
we  needed,  especially  food,  for  during  the  past  twenty-four 
hours  we  had  had  only  a  handful  of  beans  to  eat. 

At  five-thirty  a.m.  everyone  was  heading  homewards,  but 
Johnston  and  myself  had  to  make  a  slight  detour  to  the 
crest  of  Sumacu  before  retracing  our  steps.  Up  again  we 
clambered  to  the  grey  heavens,  feeling  decidedly  weary 
after  our  miserable  night.  Rain  beat  in  our  faces  and  a  cold 
wind  drove  through  our  tattered  clothing  like  icicles  on  a 
frosty  morning.  It  was  in  a  half-frozen  state  that  we  set 
foot  on  the  bald  head  of  Sumacu  and  started  our  tour  of 
inspection.  Mist  hindered  the  making  of  any  important 
observations,  nevertheless  we  studied  the  peculiar  contour 
of  the  summit  and  collected  specimens  of  the  rock  that  out¬ 
cropped  at  our  feet. 
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Sumacu  is  an  extinct  volcano.  Probably  it  was  active  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  for  the  crater  is  perfectly  formed 
and  shows  little  sign  of  erosion  or  weathering.  The  rim  is 
highest  on  its  north-west  corner,  and  like  Sangai,  there  is 
evidence  of  a  much  larger  crater  having  occupied  the  entire 
mountain-top  in  years  past.  The  present  bowl  is  formed 
200  feet  above  the  old  crater,  and  is  about  900  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  300  feet  deep.  The  bottom  is  quite  dry  although 
we  noted  a  small  pool  of  water  in  one  corner.  The  elevation 
which  my  friend  Sinclair  gives  to  this  extraordinary  cone  is 
12,700  feet. 

Bad  climatic  conditions  prevented  our  taking  a  single 
photograph.  Both  graflex  and  motion  picture  cameras  had 
been  lugged  up  all  the  way  from  the  plains  below,  yet  not  a 
foot  of  film  was  exposed.  In  this  respect  our  raid  on  Sum¬ 
acu  proved  a  complete  failure. 

A  little  after  7.30  a.m.  we  bade  a  final  farewell  to  this  cold 
spot  near  the  Equator,  which  had  caused  us  so  much  worry 
and  exertion.  Back  to  our  base  camp  we  hurried,  descend¬ 
ing  6,500  feet  in  the  space  of  five  hours’  time.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  route,  that  was  pretty  good  going,  but 
who  wouldn’t  hurry  when  a  warm  fire,  dry  clothes  and  a 
square  meal  were  the  reward  ? 

I  should  have  liked  to  remain  longer,  collecting  further 
data,  but  another  ascent  was  out  of  the  question.  Our 
depleted  stores  gave  us  no  margin  to  work  on,  and  our 
Indian  friends  were  in  no  mood  to  linger  on  empty  stomachs. 
They  had  done  as  they  had  promised,  and  if  luck  had  not 
favoured  us,  that  was  our  misfortune,  not  their  fault. 

No  further  time  was  lost  in  returning  to  Payamino.  By 
forced  marches  we  went  back  along  the  route  by  which  we 
had  come,  covering  mile  after  mile  with  the  regularity  of 
clockwork.  The  Indians  were  in  great  form,  and  now  that 
we  were  heading  homewards,  showed  a  speed  that  was  quite 
phenomenal.  Not  a  single  delay  checked  our  progress. 
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Swollen  streams  were  negotiated  in  safety,  slippery  hillsides 
scaled  with  ease,  till  exactly  five  days  from  the  time  we  left 
the  crater,  we  once  more  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  up 
which  we  had  come  in  our  big  canoe. 

We  had  not  accomplished  anything  particularly  remark¬ 
able  in  getting  to  the  top  of  Sumacu,  but  the  fact  that  we  had 
done  what  we  had  set  our  hearts  on  doing,  acted  as  a  strong 
stimulant  and  produced  a  mental  reaction  of  a  very  agreeable 
kind. 

There  had  been  so  much  annoyance  and  dilly-dallying 
about  this  part  of  our  trip  that  our  feelings  of  elation  can  well 
be  imagined  when  the  object  accomplished,  we  could  write 
the  word  “  finished  ”  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  and  address 
ourselves  to  other  things. 

Our  course  now  lay  down-river,  a  life  of  pleasure  and  ease 
dangled  invitingly  before  our  tired  eyes.  It  was  a  prospect 
we  looked  forward  to  with  special  zest  and  anticipation. 
This  w'as  to  be  the  reward  for  all  those  strenuous  days  chas¬ 
ing  forest  Indians — for  all  those  weary  weeks  we  had  spent 
entangled  in  the  green  web  of  the  jungle.  At  last  we  were 
free  of  its  meshes.  We  could  embark  forthwith  on  a  com¬ 
fortable  raft  and  on  its  spacious  deck  drift  down  into  the 
Napo  and  thence  to  the  great  Amazon  itself. 

Before  leaving  Payamino,  we  had  arranged,  as  I  think  I 
have  already  said,  with  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  place  that 
on  our  return  they  would  be  at  hand  to  help  us  to  make  the 
raft  we  were  to  travel  on.  In  fact,  it  was  to  be  ready  waiting, 
so  as  not  to  involve  us  in  any  further  delay.  When  we  finally 
got  back,  after  our  long  absence,  we  found  Payamino’s  two 
huts  empty  and  the  whole  place  abandoned  to  the  wind. 

Our  first  move  was  to  apply  to  our  companions  for  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  They  had  worked  so  splendidly  during  the  past 
month  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  real  reason  for  their 
refusal.  We  paid  them  off  liberally,  and  I  must  say  they 
showed  pleasure  at  the  treatment  they  had  received  from  us, 
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but  unluckily,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  idea  of  setting 
sail  down-stream  did  not  appeal  to  them  in  the  least.  They 
had  worked  one  month  for  us,  and  that  was  all  any  self- 
respecting  Indian  should  work  in  one  year.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  case  of  good-bye,  so  we  let  them  go  after  extracting 
a  solemn  promise  to  send  their  friends  to  our  assistance  in 
two  or  three  days’  time. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  add  that  those  promises  were 
never  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

FLOATING  TO  FREEDOM 

Things  had  happened.  How  it  all  came  about  I  don’t 
know,  but  I  remember  finding  myself  paddling  down  the 
Payamino  in  a  big  canoe  with  Johnston.  We  had  been 
through  terrible  hardships  ;  our  cargoes  had  been  lost, 
nothing  remained,  and  now  death  from  starvation  was 
staring  us  in  the  face.  To  make  matters  worse,  an  argu¬ 
ment  had  arisen  between  us  as  to  the  best  way  out  of  our 
plight.  I  was  for  taking  one  course,  my  companion  another. 
Driven  frantic  by  the  privations  we  had  suffered,  and  utterly 
weary  of  each  other’s  company,  we  decided  to  separate. 
The  question  then  arose  as  to  who  should  have  the  canoe,  so 
we  settled  the  dispute  by  hacking  it  in  two,  each  taking 
half. 

I  recall  drifting  with  the  current  a  mile  or  so  astride  my 
broken  portion,  scanning  the  green  banks  for  some  signs  of 
human  life.  I  was  wet  and  miserable,  my  endurance  was 
about  gone,  and  I  was  ready  to  give  up,  when  I  sighted  a 
ponderous  raft  floating  down  a  small  creek  coming  in  on  my 
left.  It  was  an  exceptionally  large  one,  and  two  naked 
Indians  stood  idly  in  the  stern.  I  shouted  to  attract  their 
attention  and  pulled  over  towards  them,  clambering  on 
board  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 

The  sight  which  greeted  my  eyes  as  I  set  foot  on  that 
great  platform  of  balsa  logs,  literally  petrified  me  with  horror. 
Stretched  out  on  the  floor  lay  four  dead  Indians  side  by  side, 
their  faces  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  decay  that  they 
appeared  flat,  their  feet  in  a  similar  condition.  So  ghastly 
and  appalling  was  the  spectacle  of  those  dead  men  that  I 
turned  round  instinctively  to  regain  my  broken  canoe,  but 
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alas  !  it  had  been  caught  in  the  current  and  drifted  out  of 
reach,  forcing  me  to  remain  where  I  was. 

I  staggered  over  to  the  far  end  of  the  raft,  where  the  two 
Indians  stood  silently  clutching  their  long  poles  and  watch¬ 
ing  my  movements  like  a  couple  of  vultures.  Their  teeth 
were  dyed  black,  their  matted  hair  hung  in  dirty  confusion 
over  their  heads. 

To  my  consternation,  they  advanced  to  meet  me,  grinning 
hideously.  “  We  welcome  you,”  they  said,  sticking  out 
ugly  claw-like  hands  and  touching  mine  with  their  fingers. 

“  Good  God,”  I  exclaimed,  “  your  hands  are  like  ice,” 
and  with  that  I  jerked  my  arm  back  hurriedly. 

“  This  is  cold  business,”  they  replied.  “  We  handle 
dead  men.” 

I  shrank  away  from  them,  sick  at  the  thought,  and  in  so 
doing  became  conscious  of  another  man  seated  hatless  in  the 
centre  of  the  raft.  He  was  a  half-caste,  and  over  his  head  a 
small  gabled  roof  of  palm  leaves  had  been  built,  just  large 
enough  to  shelter  him  from  the  rain  if  he  did  not  move  about 
very  much.  He  wore  a  pair  of  trousers  badly  torn  and  his 
legs  were  bare.  There  he  sat  in  silence,  staring  vacantly  fn 
front  of  him  and  paying  no  heed  to  what  was  happening. 

For  some  moments  I  stood  still,  wondering  if  this  was 
some  new  form  of  burial  ceremony  with  which  I  was 
unacquainted,  and  my  mind,  trained  in  scientific  observation, 
began  to  take  a  more  rational  interest  in  the  things  about  me, 
unpleasant  as  they  might  be. 

Suddenly,  without  so  much  as  moving  his  head,  the  half- 
caste  spoke.  His  voice  sounded  hollow  and  sepulchral. 

We  welcome  you,”  he  said  in  tones  so  sinister  that  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  reply,  but  stood  staring  blankly  at  the 
human  apparition  before  me.  He  was  a  very  emaciated 
creature,  and  his  thick  joints  protruded  out  of  his  weather¬ 
beaten  skin  as  if  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  his  bones. 

“  Where  are  you  bound  for  ?  ”  I  found  myself  asking  him. 
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The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  gaze  sul¬ 
lenly  at  the  floor. 

“  Where  are  you  bound  for  ?  ”  I  asked  again  with  an 
effort. 

I  am  going  to  Hell,  and  I’m  taking  you  with  me,”  he 
answered  in  the  same  monotonous  undertone  which  the 
Indians  had  used. 

A  fiendish  grin  spread  over  the  faces  of  the  savages  and 
as  if  obeying  some  silent  order  from  their  master,  they  moved 
over  to  where  the  decaying  corpses  lay,  and  separated  them 
carefully  till  there  was  just  space  enough  in  between  them 
for  another. 

“  You  will  sleep  there,”  said  the  half-caste,  pointing  to  the 
place  which  the  Indians  had  prepared.  I  stood  gaping  at 
the  terrible  aspect  of  this  fiend  of  a  man,  wondering  what  on 
earth  to  do  next,  when  he  swung  round  in  his  seat  and  held 
out  a  bony  fist  in  my  direction.  “  Shake  hands,”  he  said. 
I  did  as  I  was  told,  too  terrified  to  refuse.  It  also  was  like 
an  icicle  and  I  dropped  it  quickly.  “  Shake  hands  pro¬ 
perly,”  he  commanded,  so  again  I  gripped  his  dirty  paw  and 
again  let  it  go  with  a  shudder — it  was  so  wet  and  clammy. 

Nervously  I  tried  to  wipe  the  moisture  off  my  palm,  at  the 
same  time  glancing  down  to  see  why  it  felt  so  damp.  Its 
appearance  filled  me  with  the  most  abject  horror  conceiv¬ 
able,  and  I  stood  gazing  at  it  as  if  my  last  thread  of  sanity 
had  snapped  and  I  was  stark  raving  mad.  Not  water,  but 
blood  was  streaming  from  my  finger-tips.  Drop  by  drop 
the  red  globules  collected,  broke  away  and  spattered  on  the 
floor. 

With  one  superhuman  effort,  I  pulled  myself  together  and 
— woke  up.  The  roof  of  our  shack  was  leaking  and  the  rain 
splashing  down,  was  falling  on  my  outstretched  hand. 
Such  was  the  charming  dream  I  indulged  in  the  first  night 
of  our  return  to  Payamino. 

Had  the  devil  himself  been  commissioned  bythe  Almighty 
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to  hinder  our  movements,  our  plans  could  not  have  been 
upset  more  persistently  and  thoroughly  than  had  been  the 
case  during  the  previous  year.  It  was  now  getting  beyond 
a  joke.  We  should  have  been  in  Iquitos  by  the  end  of 
December  at  the  very  latest.  That  was  the  arrangement, 
and  every  allowance  had  been  made  for  delays  en  route ,  yet 
here  we  were  in  the  month  of  March,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  on  the  banks  of  an  obscure  river,  held  by  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  we  had  little  or  no  control. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  three  able-bodied  men  could  have 
knuckled  down  to  work  and  made  a  raft  of  our  own  on 
which  to  float  to  freedom.  So  we  could,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  tiny  affair  incapable  of  transporting  all  of  our  belong¬ 
ings,  which  now  amounted  to  just  over  a  ton  in  weight.  To 
carry  such  a  load,  it  was  essential  to  have  a  large  raft,  manned 
by  at  least  six  men.  We  did  not  feel  justified  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  in  abandoning  our  cargo  without  putting  up  a  fight  for 
it,  so  for  weeks  we  waited  patiently  for  something  to  turn  up, 
dividing  the  time  between  keeping  an  eye  on  the  river  and 
scouring  the  forest  in  the  hope  of  running  across  some  wan¬ 
dering  band  of  jungle  citizens. 

We  naturally  felt  some  anxiety  during  the  weeks  we  were 
marooned  on  the  banks  of  this  far-off  creek — not  so  much 
for  our  personal  safety  as  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  at 
home  who  would  be  getting  alarmed  at  our  failure  to  return. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  resign  our¬ 
selves  philosophically  to  fate  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Considerable  diversion  was  afforded  us  by  the  arrival  in 
our  midst  of  two  strangers  who  attached  themselves  to  our 
party  as  permanent  guests.  They  were  Mr.  Black  and 
Mr.  Brown.  They  had  not  dropped  down  on  us  in  a  mira¬ 
culous  way  from  heaven,  but  had  descended  in  quite  a  normal 
manner  from  the  tree-tops,  as  both  of  these  gentlemen  were 
woolly  monkeys  ( Lagothrix  infumatus ).  They  were  young, 
and  had  to  be  educated  ;  but  under  proper  guidance  they 
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grew  in  wisdom  and  soon  conducted  themselves  like  any 
other  well-behaved  members  of  society.  It  is  really  quite  a 
responsibility  bringing  up  a  monkey,  and  I  am  naturally 
reticent  when  it  comes  to  writing  very  much  concerning 
these  two  bundles  of  agility,  for  it  sounds  rather  like  brag¬ 
ging  about  one’s  own  relations.  Suffice  to  say  that  as  soon 
as  they  settled  down  to  our  way  of  living,  they  were  free  to 
go  and  come  as  they  pleased  without  being  tied  up  at  the  end 
of  a  string.  It  was  quite  astonishing  how  quickly  they  took 
to  their  new  surroundings. 

Meal-times  became  a  circus  after  the  advent  of  this  pair. 
Their  manners  were  perfectly  disgraceful.  Grabbing  at 
this,  and  reaching  out  for  that,  they  behaved  just  like  a  couple 
of  savages  wffiich,  in  fact,  is  just  what  they  were.  Brown 
would  sit  up  alongside  the  table,  and  at  every  mouthful  I 
took,  up  went  a  black  paw  to  intercept  it.  I  cured  him  of 
the  habit  by  keeping  a  bowl  of  very  hot  water  beside  me  and 
every  once  in  a  while  taking  a  spoonful  as  if  to  raise  it  to  my 
lips,  telling  Brown  that  it  was  hot  and  he  must  not  touch  it 
on  any  account,  because  it  was  not  for  him.  In  spite  of  my 
warning,  out  came  the  hand  and  into  the  hot  liquid  it  went, 
only  to  be  quickly  withdrawn. 

“  There  you  are,”  I  said  to  Brown.  “  I  told  you  it  was 
hot,  you  should  know  better  than  touch  it.” 

On  other  occasions  I  would  say,  “  You  may  take  this, 
Brown.  This  is  for  you,”  and  allow  him  to  help  himself. 
In  the  end,  he  became  so  well  trained  that  instead  of  grab¬ 
bing  at  his  food,  he  would  hold  up  his  hand  when  hungry, 
just  like  a  child  in  class,  asking  the  teacher’s  permission  to 
speak.  When  Brown  was  very  ravenous  and  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control  his  appetite,  he  would  hold  both  hands  over 
his  head,  and  in  this  comical  position  wait  for  food  to  be 
served. 

Schweitzer  suffered  a  serious  loss  soon  after  our  return  to 
Payamino.  He  was  sorting  out  a  lot  of  coloured  beads  late 
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one  evening,  when  his  candle  fell  over  and  set  fire  to  his 
mosquito  net.  It  went  up  in  smoke,  and  he  passed  many  a 
sleepless  night  in  consequence.  Nothing  is  so  essential  for 
one’s  peace  of  mind  in  the  jungles  as  a  mosquito  bar.  No 
matter  whether  there  are  mosquitoes  about  or  not,  there  are 
such  a  lot  of  winged  insects  that  choose  the  hours  of  darkness 
for  their  activities  that  the  wise  man  will  never  be  without 
proper  protection. 

Schweitzer  used  to  cause  us  a  lot  of  amusement.  I  recall 
a  heated  argument  with  him  one  day  over  a  very  trivial 
matter.  It  was  just  time  for  our  noonday  meal,  and  he 
happened  to  ask  me  what  o’clock  it  was.  I  consulted  my 
wrist-watch  which,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  it  had  been 
through,  still  continued  to  function.  “  It  is  exactly  half¬ 
past  twelve,”  I  said.  “But  it  can’t  be,”  Schweitzer  retorted. 

It  is  either  one  o’clock  or  twelve  o’clock,  but  it  certainly 
isn’t  half-past  twelve.”  I  felt  like  saying  that  if  he  were  so 
cocksure  of  the  time,  there  was  no  need  to  argue  over  the 
accuracy  of  my  watch,  but  before  giving  w'ay  to  the  impulse 
I  sought  his  source  of  knowledge. 

“  Do  you  hear  that  insect  making  a  sort  of  buzzing 
sound  ?  ”  he  said,  pointing  off  to  one  side  of  the  hut  where 
an  intermittent  rasping  noise  came  from  the  forest. 

“  Yes,”  I  acknowledged. 

“  Well,  that  bug  only  scratches  his  back  on  the  hour, 
never  in  between  times.”  There  was  a  pause  wrhile  I  list¬ 
ened  to  the  animated  alarm  clock  of  the  jungle.  The  sound 
stopped  and  a  new  one  took  its  place.  Schweitzer  spoke 
again.  “  I  am  right,”  he  said  with  conviction,  “  I  knew 
you  were  wrong.  It  is  just  noon.  You  hear  that  other 
damned  bug  buzzing  up  in  the  tree  over  there  ?  He  only 
gets  busy  at  six  in  the  morning,  midday  or  six  at  night. 
Say,  fellows,  it’s  time  we  had  lunch  right  enough,  I  am  going 
to  get  me  something  to  eat.  Flow  about  it  ?  ” 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  so  lunch  was  served. 
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Whether  the“  bugs  ”  referred  to  by  Schweitzer  had  such  a 
keen  sense  of  time  as  he  credited  them  with,  I  cannot  say, 
but  subsequent  observations  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  bear  out  his  statement. 

I  don’t  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  the 
splendid  assistance  of  Schweitzer  during  our  Sumacu  ven¬ 
ture.  He  was  a  very  capable  fellow,  and  as  a  result  of  many 
years’  sojourn  in  California,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  the  American  hustle  which  had  not  suffered  from  pro¬ 
tracted  residence  in  Ecuador.  His  speech  was  also  tinged 
with  Americanisms  that  made  us  laugh.  He  was  just  as 
anxious  as  we  were  to  get  free  from  the  stranglehold  of  the 
forest  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  go  out  and  “  chase 
them  Indians,”  as  he  expressed  it. 

His  persistent  efforts  were  eventually  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we  at  last  roped  in  six 
men  to  build  a  raft  suitable  for  our  descent  of  the  river. 
Yards  and  yards  of  cloth  were  given  these  fellows  for  their 
services  ;  knives  were  distributed  as  extras,  and  ornaments 
were  bestowed  on  their  womenfolk  so  that  all  might  be 
happy  and  contented.  They  even  came  to  live  in  the  huts 
alongside  of  us,  and  thus  keeping  them  under  close  observa¬ 
tion  we  supervised  the  work  day  by  day.  Twelve  balsa  trees 
had  to  be  hunted  for  on  the  banks  of  the  river  above  our 
camp  and  floated  down.  They  were  not  small  trunks.  At 
the  butt  end  they  measured  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
diameter. 

While  this  work  was  being  pushed  ahead,  Johnston  and 
myself  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  some  pleasant  tramps 
through  the  forest.  We  would  watch  the  birds,  the  insects 
and  animals  while  seated  hours  at  a  time  in  some  charming 
glade  of  the  jungle  or  on  the  cool  bank  of  the  river  under  the 
shade  of  graceful  trees. 

My  companion  was  a  keen  fisherman,  but  he  never  caught 
a  single  fish.  We  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  pre- 
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paring  our  tackle,  and  when  we  failed  to  get  a  bite  we  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  the  light  colour  of  the  line  we  used.  We  reme¬ 
died  that  by  taking  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  by  the  Indians 
Sani  or  Tarire,  pounding  them  up  between  rocks  in  a  little 
water,  and  then  soaking  the  white  string  in  the  liquid  for 
two  hours.  On  removal  it  was  bright  red,  but  after  burial 
in  mud  for  six  hours,  it  turned  a  blue-black  colour  which  was 
quite  permanent.  In  this  manner  we  provided  ourselves 
with  casting  lines  that  proved  deceptive  to  the  fish. 

I  held  all  the  records  for  catching  fish,  but  Johnston  took 
the  prize  when  it  came  to  providing  bait  to  fish  with.  I 
used  to  tell  him  to  get  me  large  worms,  and  one  afternoon, 
after  I  had  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  getting 
really  big  ones,  he  returned  after  a  brief  search  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  stretching  from  ear  to  ear.  He  deposited  on 
the  ground  an  earth-worm  fifty-four  inches  long.  I  said 
something  about  asking  him  for  a  worm,  not  a  rope,  but  he 
suggested  that  we  should  discard  the  conventional  hook  and 
line  and  simply  dangle  the  worm  over  the  bank. 

It  was  over  three  weeks  before  our  huge  floating  platform, 
neatly  roofed  and  floored,  was  ready  for  its  maiden  voyage. 
The  big  logs  had  been  very  securely  braced  together  with  a 
combination  of  hard  wood  poles  and  rope-like  vines,  and 
upon  this  substantial  foundation,  quite  a  nice  house  had  been 
built. 

The  day  we  were  to  embark  a  strong  breeze  sprung  up 
from  the  east.  Over  the  top  of  the  forest  came  unearthly 
moaning  sounds,  like  the  fog-horns  of  ocean  liners  at  sea  on 
a  foggy  night.  All  day  this  booming  kept  up.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  wind  blowing  across  some  broken  bamboo 
stems,  and  the  sounds  mixed  with  the  rattling  of  hollow 
trunks  as  they  jostled  one  against  the  other,  heralding  the 
approach  of  a  storm. 

The  final  touches  had  been  given  to  our  floating  mansion 
when  rain  began  to  fall,  and  all  hands  voted  the  postpone- 
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ment  of  our  departure  until  the  morrow.  There  was  no 
advantage  in  getting  soaked  to  the  skin  when  we  had  a  good 
roof  over  our  heads,  and  after  all,  the  loss  of  another  day 
or  so  would  not  matter.  We  tied  our  raft  up  securely  to  a 
large  tree  on  the  bank  where  it  would  be  safe  in  a  quiet  back¬ 
water,  and  with  everything  secure  for  the  night,  retired  to 
our  hut  out  of  the  rain. 

The  stiff  breeze  soon  developed  into  a  hurricane.  The 
trees  of  the  forest  tossed  to  and  fro  bending  as  if  they  would 
almost  snap  in  two.  How  it  did  rain  !  Not  for  a  moment 
did  it  cease.  All  night  long  it  was  drumming  on  the  roof  of 
our  shack.  Lightning  crackled  over  the  tree-tops  in  an  end¬ 
less  display  of  vivid  flashes,  and  the  thunder  rumbled  inces¬ 
santly  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  So  continu¬ 
ous  and  vivid  were  the  electrical  discharges  that  at  one 
o’clock  we  got  up  and  procured  a  successful  motion  picture 
of  what  was  taking  place.  I  have  never  seen  anything  quite 
like  it. 

By  eight  next  morning  the  atmosphere  had  cleared,  and 
the  sun  shone  forth  on  a  burnished  dripping  jungle.  We 
packed  our  kit,  and  after  breakfast  sauntered  down  leisurely 
to  the  river  to  arrange  for  the  stowing  of  our  baggage  on 
board  the  raft.  To  our  astonishment,  the  river  had  risen 
twenty-one  feet  during  the  night,  and  the  raft,  which  had 
taken  us  nearly  four  weeks  to  build,  had  gone  !  The  great 
tree  to  which  it  had  been  moored  had  likewise  gone.  Others 
had  shared  a  similar  fate,  the  whole  bank  had  caved  in  ;  in 
fact,  everything  had  been  swept  away  by  the  on-rushing 
waters. 

Words  can  never  describe  what  a  blow  the  loss  of  that 
raft  was  to  us.  Here  we  were  back  at  our  starting  point, 
all  of  our  work,  all  our  efforts,  all  our  hopes,  carried  away 
in  a  single  night  and  no  alternative  but  to  start  afresh. 

After  a  further  distribution  of  cloth  and  knives,  a  second 
raft  was  put  on  the  stocks.  It  took  less  than  three  weeks 
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to  complete,  and  was  smaller  than  our  original  model. 
The  moment  it  was  ready  we  lost  no  further  time.  All 
our  gear  was  piled  on  board  and  at  ten  a.m.  we  were  ready 
to  cast  off  from  the  shore.  But  do  you  suppose  we  could 
get  those  Indians  to  move  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  They  had 
planned  a  great  drinking  party.  Chicha  was  to  be  distri¬ 
buted,  and  not  until  gallons  of  this  intoxicating  beverage 
had  been  consumed  was  there  the  slightest  chance  of  our 
moving.  The  fair  sex  joined  in  the  celebrations,  and  they 
were  the  worst  offenders,  because  their  menfolk  would  be 
gone  some  weeks  and  the  women  wanted  to  give  them  a 
good  send-off. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  got  under  way,  two  canoes 
going  in  advance  to  select  a  passage  which  the  heavy  raft, 
piloted  by  six  drunken  Indians,  might  follow.  Our 
companions  had  smeared  their  faces  with  the  red  dye  of  the 
Achiote  seed  ( Bisca  orellana ),  and  looked  about  as  wild  a 
crowd  of  mortals  as  any  we  had  to  deal  with  in  our  travels. 

In  two  hours’  time  we  came  upon  an  open  part  of  the 
river  strewn  with  rocks.  It  was  rather  shallow,  and  we  ran 
aground.  After  much  effort,  we  worked  our  way  clear, 
and  then  stuck  again,  only  this  time  firmly  wedged  on  some 
large  boulders  in  mid-stream.  Tug  as  we  might,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  being  released  from  our 
predicament  unless  the  river  rose  and  floated  us  clear. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  just  as  likely  that  the  river  would 
fall  and  so  break  the  back  of  our  raft  over  the  very  rocks 
we  were  lodged  on. 

In  this  unique  position  of  uncertainty,  darkness  came  on 
and  we  settled  down  for  the  night,  surrounded  by  angry 
water  that  threatened  to  tear  our  raft  to  pieces.  The 
Indians  were  for  sleeping  on  shore,  but  we  insisted  that 
two  should  remain  on  board  with  us  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
Reluctantly,  a  couple  stayed  behind  while  their  companions 
went  off  by  canoe  to  the  bank  to  enjoy  themselves.  The 
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last  thing  before  going  to  bed  we  were  treated  to  quite  a 
hurricane  of  wind  that  nearly  blew  the  roof  off  our  house¬ 
boat,  and  incidentally  deposited  Black  in  the  river.  We 
hauled  him  out  looking  like  a  drowned  rat,  wrapped  him 
up  in  our  clothes  and  put  him  in  a  box  so  as  not  to  get  a 
chill.  W  hen  the  wind  eased  up  the  atmosphere  cleared, 
and  we  turned  in,  speculating  as  to  how  long  we  would  re¬ 
main  in  this  peculiarly  unpleasant  predicament.  I  have 
slept  in  many  odd  places,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  camped  in  the  middle  of  rapids. 

Although  feeling  extremely  sleepy,  I  must  have  kept 
one  eye  open,  for  at  ten  minutes  to  twelve  I  was  startled  by 
a  slight  bumping  of  our  raft.  In  a  second  every  nerve 
was  strung  to  concert  pitch.  Another  bump  or  two,  and 
then  all  quiet.  Not  a  sound,  not  even  the  rushing  of  the 
swift  waters. 

“  What’s  happening  ?  ”  I  called  to  Schweitzer. 

“  Don’t  worry,  we  are  all  right,”  he  said  sleepily,  but  for 
all  that  I  was  on  my  feet  looking  outside  to  reassure  myself 
it  was  as  he  said.  The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Pavamino  seemed  to  be  rushing  by 
with  the  speed  of  an  express  train.  A  freshet  had  come 
along,  eased  us  off  the  rocks  and  we  were  now  heading  for 
a  narrow  canon  lined  with  trees  whose  branches  hung  low 
over  the  twisting  channel.  We  were  certainly  shifting  at 
a  great  rate.  I  yelled  to  Schweitzer,  to  Johnston,  and  to 
the  Indians,  and  the  next  moment  we  had  our  paddles  in 
hand,  working  furiously  to  keep  our  heavy  raft  in  the  centre 
of  the  river. 

Without  the  moon,  we  would  have  been  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  but  by  its  pale  light,  we  could 
just  distinguish  the  course  we  had  to  follow  and  so  pull  our 
raft  away  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  bends.  We  almost 
got  caught  by  the  overhanging  boughs  on  two  occasions,  but 
herculean  efforts  aided  by  luck  saved  us  from  a  watery  grave. 
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At  two  a.m.  we  sighted  a  gravel  bar  alongside  of  which 
we  could  make  fast  for  the  night  in  safety.  Our  Indian 
companions  on  shore  had  been  aroused  from  their  dreams 
by  our  shouting  and  blowing  of  horns.  They  quickly 
followed  us  in  our  mad  flight  down-stream  to  our  new 
resting-place,  where  we  spent  the  balance  of  the  night 
together. 

That  was  an  exciting  piece  of  work,  and  we  had  cause 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  outcome. 

Danger  still  loomed  ahead  of  us.  The  Payamino  is 
not  a  placid  creek,  and  a  heavy  raft  needs  some  navigating. 
The  day  following  this  experience,  we  had  another  scare 
at  a  place  where  the  river  raced  off  to  the  right  down  a  steep 
plain  of  coarse  gravel,  hit  a  high  bank,  and  then  made  a 
second  right-angle  turn.  We  tackled  it  carelessly,  the 
Indians’  attention  being  chiefly  occupied  with  drinking 
chicha.  When  things  began  to  look  dangerous,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  beyond  us,  and  for  quite  an  appreciable  interval 
of  time,  we  faced  the  inevitable  fate  that  awaited  us — a  huge 
bough,  straight  and  heavy,  sticking  out  over  the  water. 
There  was  no  stopping,  we  just  went  on  careering  down 
the  river,  carried  by  the  swift  current.  The  crash  came, 
the  bough  hit  the  roof  of  our  house  and  raked  us  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  when  the  dust  had  cleared  away,  Black  had 
disappeared.  He  had  been  sitting  on  the  “  upper  deck  ” 
enjoying  the  sunshine  and  was  now  in  all  probability 
drowned  in  the  river.  We  sent  the  canoe  back  in  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  him.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  the  raft 
in  such  a  dangerous  stretch  of  water,  but  we  managed  to 
anchor  forty  minutes  later. 

For  two  hours  we  waited,  and  I  would  not  like  to  admit 
how  bad  I  felt  about  the  loss  of  that  little  monkey.  When 
the  canoe  overtook  us,  the  men  said  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
trees.  They  had  climbed  up  after  him,  but  he  would  not 
come  to  them  or  take  the  food  offered.  He  simply  climbed 
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higher  and  higher  out  of  reach.  When  once  these  animals 
have  been  tamed,  they  never  go  back  to  the  jungle  because 
their  monkey  friends  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
and  unless  they  find  human  companionship,  they  will 
soon  die.  One  of  our  men  told  us  that  there  was  an  Indian 
house  in  the  forest  close  to  where  we  were  wrecked,  and 
that  Black  would  soon  discover  it,  and  would  go  over  and 
propose  himself  as  a  permanent  guest  to  the  inmates. 

The  first  night  we  camped  in  the  Napo  was  one  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty.  A  small  sand-spit  lay  bare  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  and  alongside  of  it  we  moored  our  craft. 
In  the  west  rose  Sumacu’s  graceful  cone,  and  beyond  it 
again,  the  grim  Andes,  fringing  the  horizon  with  their 
saw-tooth  outline.  The  vast  panorama  was  framed  in 
glowing  colours  with  the  sun  sinking  into  the  heart  of  it. 
In  the  foreground  pools  of  shallow  water,  lying  out  on  the 
sand,  caught  the  fading  light  and  reflected  the  rainbow 
tints  of  the  tropical  sky  overhead.  It  was  indeed  a  peaceful 
scene,  and  a  v/onderful  setting  for  our  last  glimpse  of  that 
great  range  of  mountains  where  we  had  spent  so  many 
months  wandering  over  lonely  trails  in  search  of  knowledge. 

As  the  sun  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  West,  my  thoughts 
dwelt  on  past  events.  I  felt  as  if  a  complete  lifetime  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  A  year  earlier,  when  I  had  set  out 
on  the  trail  of  the  rising  sun,  it  was  the  glorious  future 
that  I  had  looked  forward  to  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth; 
now  it  was  the  wonderful  past  that  I  contemplated  with  all 
the  mature  appreciation  of  old  age.  The  future  was  not 
inviting.  I  scanned  the  eastern  sky  whereunder  the  path 
of  the  morrow  would  lead  me  to  civilized  lands.  It  was 
drab  and  dreary,  a  well  of  gathering  shadows,  and  where 
the  sun  is  not  all  is  dark. 

Such  fanciful  thoughts  were  running  through  my  mind 
when  the  horizon  glowed  with  white  light  and  a  full  moon 
pushed  its  shining  face  over  the  eastern  jungle  rim.  Quickly 
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it  clambered  into  the  blue,  shedding  its  brilliant  beams 
over  the  sleeping  world,  as  if  to  say,  “  Don’t  deplore  the 
loss  of  your  hopes  in  the  West,  for  the  East  still  holds 
out  a  radiant  future.”  New  aspirations  were  thus  born 
within  me,  and  peace  came  to  my  soul  as  I  gazed  on  the 
tranquil  expanse  of  ever-moving  water,  surging  forward 
between  walls  of  great  forest  trees,  a  road  of  flowing  silver 
that  would  eventually  carry  me  home. 

Day  after  day  we  drifted  down  that  endless  expanse  of 
shifting  water.  The  rainy  season  was  nearing  its  height, 
and  camping  grounds  were  hard  to  find.  No  more  gravel 
bars  or  sand  banks  were  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  channel 
of  the  Napo  was  full  to  the  brim  of  muddy  liquid  on  which 
scum  and  debris  of  every  kind  floated  in  large  quantities. 

During  these  days  of  idleness,  we  added  to  our  menagerie 
a  Capitbara,  one  of  the  largest  rodents  known  to  science. 
It  is  like  a  guinea-pig  in  that  it  has  no  tail.  Its  feet  are 
webbed,  and  it  is  equally  at  home  in  water  and  on  land. 
In  size  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  donkey.  Another 
addition  was  a  long-haired  monkey  of  rather  fierce  appear¬ 
ance,  but  quite  docile  habits.  He  was  a  “  hairy  saki,” 
and  was  promptly  christened  “  Grandpapa  ”  on  account 
of  his  severe  expression.  Feeding  our  family  became  an 
enormous  task.  Of  all  our  many  pets,  it  was  a  young 
macaw  that  gave  us  the  most  trouble.  I  had  to  masticate 
a  banana  piece  by  piece  and  then  take  each  morsel  out  of 
my  mouth  and  push  it  down  the  bird’s  throat.  Imagine 
doing  that  four  times  a  day  ! 

Brown  proved  a  great  character.  I  know  of  no  animals 
that  are  so  responsive  to  human  ways  as  these  woolly 
monkeys.  They  make  great  demands  on  one’s  time,  but 
they  are  delightful  companions  and  so  absurdly  amusing 
that  I  found  myself  wasting  hour  after  hour  playing  with 
this  little  fellow.  His  name  in  full  was  Mr.  Racehorse 
Brown.  We  called  him  Racehorse  because  he  moved  so 
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slowly  and  Mr.  sounded  more  respectful  to  one  of  his 
intelligence  than  plain  Brown. 

Some  years  ago,  a  woolly  monkey  was  the  centre  of  quite 
a  drama  on  board  a  Booth  Line  steamer.  He  was  called 
Martin,  and  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  steerage  passengers, 
a  rough,  uncouth  fellow,  whose  one  redeeming  feature 
was  the  devotion  he  seemed  to  lavish  on  his  little  friend. 
One  morning,  while  being  shown  off  before  an  admiring 
audience,  the  monkey  playfully  bit  his  master.  This  so 
enraged  the  fellow  that  he  seized  the  unfortunate  animal  by 
the  tail  and  swung  it  over  his  head  to  beat  out  its  brains  on 
a  stanchion  near  at  hand.  One  of  the  spectators  grabbed 
the  man’s  arm  in  time  to  prevent  the  tragedy,  and  in  the 
shuffle  that  ensued,  Martin  escaped  up  the  rigging  where 
he  sat  chattering  and  scolding  at  the  people  below. 

The  owner  swore  loudly  that  no  monkey  ever  bit  him 
twice,  and  that  anyone  who  fancied  Martin  as  a  pet  was 
welcome  to  the  little  brute  if  he  could  catch  him. 

Many  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  effect  a  capture.  Then  the  crew  took  up  the  chase 
without  much  better  results.  This  was  a  new  game  for 
Martin,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  every  phase  of  it.  He 
travelled  clear  up  to  the  forepeak  and  back  again  swinging 
from  one  guy  wire  to  another  and  laughing  all  the  time  at 
his  would-be  captors  as  they  vainly  tried  to  lay  hands  on 
him.  Every  time  he  was  cornered,  he  leapt  nimbly 
to  one  side,  turned  a  double  somersault,  or  indulged  in 
some  strange  antics  that  sent  everyone  into  fits  of  laughter 
and  enabled  him  to  extricate  himself  from  what  seemed  the 
most  hopeless  positions. 

Having  led  everyone  a  fine  dance  all  over  the  ship, 
Martin  decided  to  go  below.  At  the  first  opportunity,  he 
made  a  dive  down  the  companionway  and  sought  sanctuary 
in  the  saloon,  where  the  deck  hands  could  not  follow  him. 
It  didn’t  do  him  much  good,  however,  because  the  stewards 
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were  soon  hot  on  his  trail  and  in  a  few  moments  an  excited 
group  of  men  and  boys  were  closing  in  on  him  where 
he  sat  on  a  small  table  over  in  a  corner  near  one  of  the 
portholes.  This  time  there  was  no  possible  chance  of 
escape.  Nearer  came  the  men,  closer  and  closer,  until 
Martin  was  barely  an  arm’s  length  away  from  them.  He 
must  have  felt  their  warm  breath,  but  never  moving  an 
eyelid,  he  just  sat  there  motionless,  looking  at  the  red 
faces  about  him. 

“  Steady,  lads,”  shouted  the  leader  of  the  crowd.  “  We’ve 
got  him  this  time,  right  enough.  When  I  say  three, 
everyone  close  in  and  grab.  Ready  now  ! — one — two — 
three  ” — but  at  that  instant  Martin  gave  one  magnificent 
leap,  and  disappeared  through  the  open  porthole  while 
his  pursuers  clutched  frantically  at  empty  space. 

“  Put  your  nut  oui  of  the  port,  Bill,”  shouted  one  of  the 
gang,  “  and  see  where  the  little  devil  goes  to.” 

The  man  referred  to  as  Bill  poked  his  head  through  the 
aperture,  but  he  looked  out  upon  the  open  sea.  A  small 
black  paw  waved  pathetically  above  the  water,  and  then 
disappeared  under  the  foaming  crest  of  a  breaker  astern. 

Bill  pulled  his  head  back.  “  He’s  gone  overboard, 
mates,”  he  announced  solemnly.  “  That  is  tough  luck 
if  you  like,”  and  he  wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  forehead. 

On  the  lower  Napo,  we  exchanged  the  comfortable 
quarters  of  our  floating  mansion  for  the  crowded  deck  of  a 
native  launch  bound  for  Iquitos.  The  raft  which  had 
served  us  so  well  was  abandoned,  and  while  two  bearded 
and  disreputable-looking  ruffians  set  out  for  the  inland  port 
of  Peru,  our  Indian  friends  boarded  their  fragile  canoes 
and  headed  back  up-stream. 

The  concluding  2,000  miles  of  our  trip  were  without 
incident.  As  the  Grace  Line  of  steamers  had  brought  us 
in  comfort  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  so  the 
Booth  lane  greatly  facilitated  our  movements  on  the  Atlantic 
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side.  It  was  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  their  officials  in 
Iquitos  that  we  travelled  comfortably  to  Manos,  where  we 
found  one  of  their  spacious  vessels,  the  S.S.  Aidan  just 
ready  to  sail  for  New  York. 

So  in  the  lap  of  luxury  we  concluded  our  long  trek 
across  the  South  American  continent.  Reluctantly — very 
reluctantly — we  turned  our  backs  on  the  lonely  lands  of 
South  America,  bade  farewell  to  the  eternal  silence  of  the 
woods,  and  went  back  to  the  noisy  clamour  of  the  clattering 
civilization  from  whence  we  had  come. 
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